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He’s Yours iia 
if youre shooting Xpert shells 


Western Xpert shot shells have what it takes to get 
the game—yet this quality load sells at a price that 
saves you money. 


You can tell by the sharp, business-like report that 
Xpert is a true-shooting, hard-hitting load. Test the 
shot “patterns” —they’re the sure-kill kind. The shot 
pellets are round, uniform and highly polished. They 
shoot straight to the bird or rabbit. The primer is 
sure-fire and non-corrosive. The smokeless powder 
«+ is the best that can be produced. And the wads in 
‘. Xpert shells are the exclusive patented*— 













3 Western Seal-Tite Composition Wads 


‘ No matter how fine in quality the primers, powder and 


A shot may be, if the wad lets the hot powder blast get 


@  pastit, into the shot charge, there’s bound to be a loss 
in velocity — possibly “blown” patterns — melted, 
distorted pellets that fly ccooked—often a missed bird 
or rabbit. 


Western Seal-Tite Wads prevent this. The resilient compos#- 
tion of which Seal-Tite wads are made, and their double con- 
cave shape, make them seal the gun bore and keep all the 
energy of the burning powder behind the shot charge. Seal- 
». Tite Wads are molded, not stamped out like ordinary wads, 
and they are moisture-proof! 
“How To Hit ’em”’ Booklet Free— Interesting and helpful 
to every shotgun shooter. Write for it and for free leaflets 
describing Western Xpert, Super-X and Field 
How shells, and the Seal-Tite Composition Wad. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
122 Adams Sc., East Alton, Ill. 
\ Branch Offices: Jersey City, N.J. * San Francisco, Calif. 
*Patented U.S. A. 1,659,649; 1,977,426; 1,576,750; 1,455,337 





THE SHELL THAT GETS THE GAME 


Shoot a WIN CHESTER * 


Model 21 —Recognized everywhere as the world’s 
greatest double barrel shorgun just as Win 





chester Repeating shotguns and Winchester rifles 
are leaders in their fields. Write to the address 
above for descriptive literature. 
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OF CENTRAL PARK 


From the windows of the Savoy- 
Plaza unfolds the broad expanse 
of the 840 acres of Central Park 
in its emerald magnificence . . 
a panorama of beauty unequal- 
led elsewhere in New York. 
From all over the world, the 
Savoy-Plaza with its superiority 
of service attracts the transient 
and also provides a home-like 
atmosphere for its permanent 


guests. Always anticipating 


every desire, the SavoyPlaza 
has attained the enviable repu- 
tation of satisfying the most 
exacting. 

Whether you require one or 
more rooms you will find them 
spacious and comfortable. There 
are special suites of various 
sizes exquisitely conceived as 
in a private residence. Rates are 
most reasonable especially for 


monthly or longer stays. 


SINGLE ROOMS FROM $5 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 


SAVOY 


58th TO 59th STREETS e 


John F. Sanderson, Manager 
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(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) 


PFLUEGER REELS 








[ LEVELWIND 
= . 







Peeeas 

MEDALIST 

$5.00 to $8.00 
(3 sizes) 





ger 
GEM $3.50 


Pflueger TRUSTY $2.25 Pflueger TRUMP $3.50 


Pflueger SUPEREX 
(Angee Red. 5 a Sued 


| [_FLY ROD 3b <r 
re 6 








Cita Cawt,. 


“HALF-NUT” ner © 
Regular equipment on IS 
Supreme,Summit, Akron Y, q 
and Norka Reels—a ‘ 
SPARE PAWL AND COVER 
SCREW —carried in a recep- 
tacle built into the Front Cap 
of the reel—for emergency use— 


SPARE PARTS WITH- 
OUT EXTRA COST. 


Pflueger ALPINE (3 sizes) 


*Pflueger NORKA $12.00 
6.50 to $16.00 San 





*Pflueger AKRON 








Pflueger PASTIME $1.60 No. 1893, 60 yards....-.-. $5.00 








a PROVED PFLUEGER LURES “ 








Pflueger PAL-O-MINE Minnow 


Pflueger Livewire Minnow Three sizes—Fifteen finishes—65c to 90c each. 


Made of celluloid. Brilliant permanent colora- 
tions—scale finish. Two sizes, 344" and 5’’— 
$1.00 and $1.25. 





Pflueger Muskill Bait 
A sure lure for “‘muskies’’—first choice of 
northern guides. Three sizes—several finishes 
-50¢ to $1.20, 





Pflueger Luminous Tandem Spinner 
One of the most popular and successful of all 
Pflueger Baits. Six sizes—-35¢ to 75c. 





Pflueger Float-Rite Bugs 
A new fly rod lure for Bass, Trout, Perch, etc. 
Immensely popular. Twelve finishes in Trout 
size and Bass size—35¢ and 50c each. 


Pflueger Whoopee Spinner 
Another Pflueger success—improved pork rind 
attachment—weedless. Price 75¢ each. 








DON’T WAIT 
FOR iN G 


7 
R!” prices 


The wise fisherman will buy his 
fishing tackle early this year. 
Metals, silks and other commod- 
ities entering into the manufac- 
ture of fishing tackle have al- 
ready advanced materially and 
further advances are in sight. 
Pflueger Fishing Tackle prices 
are still unchanged. We shall en- 
deavor to keep them so as long 
as possible, but we earnestly 
suggest that you see your sport- 
ing goods dealer at once and get 
that new Pflueger Reel — and 
those new Pflueger lures you are 
sure to want when your fishing 
season opens. 

You will save money—and be 
sure of better fishing. 


Send For Our Pocket Catalog 


This interesting book should be 
in your hands at once —to tell 
you not only of the new Pflueger 
Reels and Baits but the inter- 
esting facts you want to know 
about leading igame fish. IIlus- 
trates and describes leading spe- 
cies of fish—tells their feeding 
habits—tackle recommended for 
catching. Large illustrated in- 
structions on fly casting, surf 
casting, etc.—a real guide for 
fisherman. Mailed 
upon request. 

THE ENTERPRISE 
MFG. COMPANY 

Akron Fishing Tackle 

s, Inc. 

E. A. Pflueger, Pres. 
Dept. F-1, Akron, O. 
E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. F-1, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger 
Pocket Catalog No. 151. 
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and Sporting Property for Sale 


CANADIAN LANDS 


—Seized and Sold For Ta oo 


$ 40 buys 10 acres on travelled road 

$ 67 buys island 

$ 88 buys 100 acres mineral and hunting 
$162 buys 20 acres on lake 

$292 buys 160 acres improved farm 


Our 17th annual list just issued in the form of a 20- 
page booklet describes the above and many other choice 
properties offered at Tax a prices. The amount 
quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, no mort 
gage. Beautifully situated hunting and fishing camps 
where there is real sport; summer cottage sites; heavi 

ges in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario 
and the } North; also farms in Ontario, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and British Co 
lumbia. Now is the time to invest in Canada’s minerals, 
forests and farms. Small monthly payments if de- 
sired. Don't delay, write today for free booklet with 
full explanation 


TAX SALE SERVICE 


Room 604, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada 











Private Game Preserve 


Containing 2000 acres timber; 500 acres clear 
land in Cameron County, Pennsylvania, on 
route 120, adjoining State Preserve, together 
with buildings to accommodate 25 to 30 
people. Trout stream runs through property. 
Selected by owner after years a study. Gas 
& Oil lease paying $800.00 more per year 
than taxes and up-keep. Price $6.00 per acre. 
Must be sold to settle an estate. 


J. P. DODGE 


Box 368 Ashtabula, Ohio 





OZARKS 


The Land of Springs 


10 acres Lake of the Ozarks, $150, $5 monthly, 5 
acres Niangua river, $125, $5 monthly. All timbered, 
no buildings, no mosquitos. 1 acre with stone cabin, 
White river, $300, $10 monthly. Write for Free List 
of complete descriptions Herman Hubbard, 251 
Grossman Bidg., Kansas City, Kans 








WINTER SPORTS 


Adtrendache—teertivueste’ a Inn. Skating, Ski- 
and Saddle Horses, 
Sigh rides. Fox, cottontail and snowshoe rabbit 
hunting. All modern camp, heated rooms. Open all 
year. Only $20.00 per week includes everything. Let 
us give you references. Also 2 acres, 5 room Log Camp 
—18 x 27 living-room fireplace. $1560, terms 


Earl Woodward Luzerne, N. Y. 











SHOOTING GROUNDS 


If you wish to buy, lease or shoot by 
the day, write, 
L. W. Boykin, Jr., C. E. 
Consulting Engineer for Plantations & Game 
Aiken, S. C. 


Preserves 


HOTEL 

ROYAL * 
PALM i Garden 
of the est Coast” 
NOW OPEN 

Every Room with Bath 

18-Hole Golf Course 

Fisherman’s Paradise 

Private Swimming Pool 

On the Tamiami Trail 
JOSEPH E. SMITH, Manager 











SPORTSMAN 


10,000 acres open quail shooting. 
Ten to fifteen coveys per day. 
Everything furnished. 

EDGAR NELSON, Alcolu, S. C. 








ATTENTION! SPORTSMEN! 
Good Quail Shooting! 


I have shooting rights on 7,000 acres reserved ex- 
clusively for my shooting parties. Reserve well-stocked 
with quail and unusually large crop of young birds 
raised this year. Good equipment including—good dogs, 


good mounts, and experienced guides. Comfortable 
rooms and good, Southern cooking. References on re 
quest 

R. H. Reaves Manning, S. C. 





——— ORANGE 


FLO RIDA-FISHING 


NEW SPORTSMANS GUIDE MAILED 
FREE on request. Latest illustrated book- 








ORANGE 












FISH in 
es 


Hotel and Fishing Club 






WEEKL most dependable Fishing 
ICAN PLAN Send fornew BooWet Today 














county FLORIDA 


) ENJOY LIFE AT THE 


EDGEWAIER 


WINTER GARDEN, FLA. 
Pret on bobaie Apopka for the Southi 





HUNTING 


Will lease for one or five years five thousand acres 
hunting rights with thousands of quail and doves, lots 
of turkeys, deer, and fox. This property is surrounded 
by five northern hunting clubs in the famous Hampton 
County Hunfing section. Will furnish saddle horses 
and guides. A furnished nine room bungalow with 
two baths, hot and cold water, is located on property. 
Can furnish several New York sportsmen as references 


Chas. A. Harper Estill, S. C. 


Come to Florida This Winter 


Fish for large and small mouth Bass in Lake County, 
famous for large Bass. Stop at Fishermen's Head- 
quarters at the Grand View Hotel in Eustis. Modern 
in every way; Sprinkler System, steam heat, private 
baths. Excellent cuisine. Reduced rates. European and 
American Plan. Room and board from $21.00 per week 
per person. Bring your fantily and enjoy Florida sun- 
shine, orange groves and golfing in Central Florida. 
Write for details and record catches. 


W. L. Cartwright, Prop. Eustis, Fla. 

















WINTER + 
et “Old M 

Hunting in €x1co 
Spotted Jaguar and lion trailing with 
a pack of real dogs. Buck guaranteed to 


each license. 
X BAR L CATTLE CO., P. 0. Box 705, El Paso, Texas 











Shoot Ducks and Geese 


In Great South Bay. Over live decoys. New 
double rigs and stool outlay. Large, comfort- 
able boats. Point shooting also available with 
experienced guides. Make reservations early. 
Apply to: Capt. J. E. Hutcueson, 26 Long 
Drive, Hempstead, Long Island, New York. 
Hempstead 6-9-8-6, 


Telephone: 














Established 1882 


JOHN MURGATROYD 


Taxidermist 


High Grade Work in All Branches 
128 Saint James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hunters’ Paradise of Florida 


Season opens November 20th. Quail, turkey, duck, 
snipe, deer, bear, coon and fox in abundance. Guides 
furnished. Enjoy a wild cat hunt at night on horse- 
back. Also good bass fishing. Excellent swimming pool, 
fine saddle horses. Thoroughly modern hotel, excep- 
tional meals. An ideal place for the entire family. 
Reasonable rates. Booklet sent upon request. 


Brighton Very Bese Ranch, Brighton, Fla. 
L. Dawson, Prop. 











FLORIDA IN WINTER 


Anglers—Hunters—Golfers—V acationists 


Fishing season always open, hunting November 20th- 
Feb. 15th. Golfing, swimming, boating, riding, deer, 
wild turkey, quail, geese, ducks, doves, squirrels, etc. 
Black bass and sea fishing, modern hotel, guides, 
boats, dogs, equipment supplied. All rates reasonable. 
For further information write 


ST. JOHNS’ RIVER ROD & GUN CLUB 


Headquarters: The Colonial Hotel, Welaka, Florida, on 
the St. Johns’ River 











Florida, Saint Johns River 


In the heart of St. Johns River bass fishing 
5800 acres land. 17 million feet timber. Orange grove. 
Road Shell. Eight miles water front. Daily Mail. 
Hard roads. Make a fine game preserve, or cattle 
ranch. : ‘ 

For sale at bargain price 


JOHN E. HARRIS Beresford, Fla. 
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Duck and Goose Shooting 


on the famous Currituck Sound. Every 
variety of ducks including canvasback 
and redheads; also splendid goose 
shooting. 14 blinds. 


Inland ponds assuring good shooting 
in any weather, 

One of the finest clubhouses on Currituck 
Sound, accommodating ten within sight of 
most blinds; large lounge, comfortable bed- 
rooms, excellent food. 


Guides & boats included in charge per day. 
For further particulars address 
W. Jule Day 
THE GOOSE WING DUCK CLUB 
745-5th Avenue New York City, N. Y. 








WNER OF A PRIVATE 25,000 ACRE GAME 

PRESERVE (one night out of New York) 
is organizing restricted club not over fifteen. 
Dues $500 annually. Season opens November 
15th. Quail, pheasants, deer, turkey, bear, 
grouse. Also fishing in season. Membership in- 
cludes rooming at private lodge, meals and 
guides. Dues to be used for club purposes. 

BOX 115 


Field & Stream 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 








ALASKA eee 


Hunt the Big Brown Kodiak Bear this Spring! 
Shots positively guaranteed. Everything furn- 
ished by Alaska’s pioneer and foremost hunt- 

: ing organization—now in 9th year. Folder avail- 
able to sportsmen. Cable address AGTA 


Alaska Guides, Inc., —anenorage, ‘Alaska 








Polar Bear Hunting in the Arctic 
& Alaska by Plane in Winter 


An experienced guide and hunter desires to 
organize parties for POLAR BEAR hunting in 
Arctic Alaska, has thorough knowledge of their 
winter habitat. Kill guaranteed—for references 
and particulars write 


JOHN HEGNESS, 207 Smith Tower Annex, Seattle 








COME TO LOUISIANA 
Where Springtime Begins in January 
Tourists, Anglers, Hunters, Campers and Nature Lovers 
ly will find a handy reference book available. 
It is called ‘‘Louisiana Out-of-Doors’’ and includes a 
complete guide to the Major Features of Interest 
throughout the state. 190 Pages—111 Illustrations—5 
Maps—Price (Prepaid) $1.40. Write for free pros- 
pectus. Satisfaction or Money Back. 
Perey Viosea, Jr., M.S., Author and Publisher 
517 Decatur St. New Orleans, Louisiana 
‘ake in the New Orleans Mardi Gras—F ei ruary 8-18, 1984 

















“ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


“*ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING”’ 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 





Or 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND HEIR Both 
TRAINING 2. for 
34.50 ) $3.25 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 





or: 

| your's sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 

ALL SETTERS AND TH Both 

TRAINING 2. for 
$4.50 ) $3.25 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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TO THE LONG LIST OF DISTINCTIVE 


STATLER FEATURES ! 





Achieved by the use of the SIGHT- 
METER, science’s newest aid to 
adequate illumination. 


@ The work you doin a hotel room you do with your 
eyes. And now the Statlers offer you an entirely new 
high standard of room illumination . . . give you hotel 
. give you the 
proper degree of light without glare at every lighting 
point. In true Statler fashion, we guarantee this light- 
ing — certify it to be ample. And we display the certi- 


guest rooms that are amply lighted . 


fication in the room. 


You will recall that Hotels Statler were first to 
recognize and fo pioneer a long list of these vital 
features: the private bath with every room, circu- 
| lating ice-water, bed-head reading lamp, full-length 
mirror, comfortable bed with inner-spring hair mat- 
| tress, free radio reception in every room, free morn- 
| ing newspaper under the door. 

We have pioneered marty distinctive service features, 
too...such as the elimination of unsolicited tip- 
seeking attentions in public washrooms; removal of 
| surcharges from the articles sold at lobby cigar stands 
| and newsstands; banishment of the hat-check tip at 


the entrance to our public restaurants. 


Now we take another forward step... 
Certified Lighting! Visit us when next you're in a 


Statler city. 


HOTELS STATLER 


| “WHERE THE GUEST IS ALWAYS RIGHT” 


—Drdecit ° 


BEGIN AT 2.50 


Cl om ‘nih ° K u tf l. 


ROOMS ROOMS 
BEGIN AT 2.50 BEGIN AT 3.00 





THIS IS THE 


SIGHT-METER 


The illumination of every 


guest room in every Statler is 
certified to be ample (certifi- 
cate is displayed in the room) 
as follows: 

Illumination at center of room—ample 


for reading normal print, as regis- 
tered on the Sight-meter. 


Illumination at bed-head—ample for 
reading fine print, as registered on 
the Sight-meter. 

Illumination at bathroom mirror — am- 
ple for close visual work, as regis- 
tered on the Sight-meter. 

Illumination at writing table—ample 
for reading fine print, as registered 
on the Sight-meter. 

Illumination over easy chair—ample 
for reading normal print, as regis- 
tered on the Sight-meter. 


Every guest room in every 
Statler is regularly checked 
with the Sight-meter...to keep 
its lighting ample. 
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ROOMS 
BEGIN AT 2.50 


Koston + <r Lew LYork ( Atel Penusylvania ) 


ROOMS 
BEGIN AT 3.50 


BEGIN AT 3.50 
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voce CONSERVATION 


Bulletin of the American Game Association 


WATERFOWL STUDIES 


HE United States Bureau of Bio- 

logical Survey has divided the 

United States into twelve regions 

and placed a trained expert in 
charge of waterfowl-feeding studies in 
each area. The natural food available, as 
well as the effect of feeding and baiting 
practices, is being checked. These studies 
will be assembled for the use of the Migra- 
tory Bird Advisory Board when it again 
considers proposed regulations on the sub- 
ject of waterfowl baiting. 

The waterfowl reports so far are most 
confusing. In the northern prairie states 
and the southern part of the prairie prov- 
inces many observers report that due to 
lack of water on former feeding grounds 
the ducks and geese went right through 
without stopping. Others say there is an 
alarming scarcity of ducks. In large con- 
centration areas the reports indicate more 
birds than last year, and in some cases 
certain species of waterfowl have appeared 
in numbers in sections where they are 
not at all common. 

The general consensus of opinion seems 
to be much stronger than ever before for 
the Dollar Duck Stamp Bill (S. 1658 and 
H. R. 5632) now pending in Congress. 
If you want to help the ducks, get busy 
now! Let your Representative and Sena- 
tors know your wishes immediately. 


OLYMPIC HERD 
ROTESTS were registered by local 
groups as well as by national or- 
ganizations when the new State Game 
Commission of Washington declared an 
open season for bull elk on the Olympic 
peninsula. Secretary Ickes of the Interior 
Department warned Washington officials 
that hunting would not be allowed on the 
Olympic National Monument, which, it 
later developed, was mostly covered by a 
state game refuge. 

Reports following the close of the season 
indicate that only 157 elk were taken out 
of the herds estimated at 5,000 to 8,000 
during the four-day hunt, in which 380 
hunters participated at $5 each. 

It is reported that a representative of 
the United States Forest Service who was 
in the Olympics during the season be- 
lieves that the herds could be safely 
thinned down further. Washington officials 
plan to make a close check before decid- 
ing upon action for next year. 

Oregon’s three-day elk season in four 
eastern counties accounted for only about 
300 bulls instead of the 500 animals which 
the game authorities had decided to elimi- 
nate from the herds there. 


FINE SPORTSMANSHIP! 


HEN a mere lad sets a real ex- 
ample for others of more mature 
years, it’s worth space in this bulletin. 
R. R. M. Carpenter of Delaware and 


his family chartered a whaling yacht at 
Ketchikan, Alaska, last July. They spent 
the early part of the trip fishing and 


whaling, then three days of photographing 
black bears on a salmon stream, from 
August 20 to September | goat and black 
bear hunting, and on September 1 the 
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By 
SETH GORDON 


President 


hunt for the big brown bears of Alaska 
started. 

The most interesting experience of the 
entire trip fell to Billy Carpenter, the 
fourteen-year-old lad of the party. Billy 
had already killed one large brownie. He 
decided then to try for a real big one and 
pass up all others. With the aid of his 
guide he came upon seventeen brown bears 
during the course of the day. One big fel- 
low was met face to face when rounding a 
sharp corner, only fifteen feet away. The 





Every gunner in Pennsylvania must wear 
a hunting-license tag on his back 


lad was still not satisfied that he was large 
en ugh. 

The young sportsman displayed most 
unusual courage. This bear gave every in- 
dication of charging, but after growling 
and gnashing his teeth he finally ambled 
away. The guide reports that he never 
before saw such a display of coolness and 
courage, even in an old experienced hunter. 

Billy Carpenter came home with only 
one brown bear. 


HUNTING TAGS PAY 


6 ES, sir! I would rather have that 

tag on the back of every hunter than 
five times its cost for hiring more game 
protectors,” said President Adolf Muller 
of the Pennsylvania Board of Game Com- 
missioners in response to a question from 
the writer on the opening day of the 1933 
hunting season. 

Dr. William H. Moore, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, concurred, and called attention to 
the fact that on that day, November 1, 
the tag was celebrating its twenty-first 
birthday. 

In Pennsylvania this would mean about 
$35,000, or ten to fifteen more full-time 
men patrolling the fields and streams. 

Later I asked a county game protector, 
with ten or fifteen part-time deputies 


under his supervision, for his views on the 
subject. “Much as we need more protectors 
prior to and during the season,” he said, 
“I would take that tag in preference to 
ten times its cost for hiring more men. 
It makes better sportsmen out of men who 
would otherwise violate the game laws 
and commit depredations on the lands of 
the farmers. And law-abiding sportsmen 
report many of the violations to us, which 
invariably lead to successful prosecutions.” 

I watched that man and his deputies on 
the job for a whole day ina thickly hunted 
area. Two of the cases which came to my 
notice proved his argument. 

One sportsman gave the numbers on a 
resident license tag being worn by a non- 
resident. He knew the man and said he 
would appear against him if necessary. 

In another case a farmer gave the num- 
bers on the tag of a man who killed a 
hen _——— and took it along. 

E. Lee LeCompte, State Game Warden 
of Maryland, the only other state using a 
similar license tag, says that since the tag 
was adopted in Maryland law observance 
has improved greatly. 


STUART GREAT LOSS 


I\ the tragic and untimely death of 
Major Robert Y. Stuart, head of the 
United States Forest Service, on October 
23, 1933, the cause of conservation lost 
one of its outstanding leaders. 

“He was an efficient, highly respected 
public servant,” said Secretary Wallace 
upon being appraised of his death, “not 
only in the national task of rehabilitating 
our forests, but also in the new and 
strenuous task of guiding the forestry 
work of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and of helping with many phases of the 
public works program.” 

When President Roosevelt conceived his 
big emergency forestry program, Major 
Stuart was the public servant upon whom 
he leaned most heavily for guidance. The 
Copeland report, prepared under Major 
Stuart’s direction and presented to Con- 
gress last spring, lays the foundation for 
a big new national program of forest 
planning. 

Major Stuart, a native Pennsylvanian 
who graduated from the Yale Forest 
School, entered the Forest Service in 
1906. He became head of the Service in 
1928, when Col. Wm. B. Greeley resigned. 

The new chief of the Forest Service, 
F. A. Silcox of New York, was formerly 
in the Service for a number of years and 
since 1922 has been director of industrial 
relations of the New York Employing 
Printers’ Association. 


GOOD BASS EXPERIMENT 


ASS production of black bass for 

stocking purposes is rapidly be- 

ing solved by various states. It is hoped 

that further experimentation will evolve 

methods which any individual or group of 
sportsmen may apply. 

One experiment, conducted i in Arkansas 
this past summer, is worth noting. Last 
March a 5-acre pond at the Lonoke state 
hatchery was stocked with 30 female and 
20 male adult large-mouth bass, also 2,500 
shiners as food for the adults as well as 
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DEVELOPMENTS «5 


Outstanding Conservation Events Th roughout North America 


to raise food for the young bass. This pond 
was fertilized with 25 pounds of fertilizer 
weekly, one-third super-phosphate and 
two-thirds cottonseed meal, to increase the 
vegetation and minute animal life in‘ the 
pond. The adults and the young remained 
in this pond together, and in October 
approximately 30,000 thrifty young three- 
inch bass were removed and planted in 
open fishing waters. 

In another experiment a pond four-fifths 
of an acre in size was stocked with four 
female and three male bass and 500 
shiners. That pond produced 7,000 three- 
inch bass by October. 

Joe Hogan, the fish culturist in charge, 
says that the size, development and density 
of the young fish depend wholly upon the 
food aeitabie and that both the vege- 
table and minute animal life depend large- 
ly upon the fertilizer used. Too much 
fertilizer retards the development of food, 
just as too little does not produce enough. 

The total cost per thousand fingerling 
fish produced by this hatchery last year 
was $6.21, exclusive of depreciation and 
interest on the investment. 


MISSOURI DIVERSION 


HE proposed plan to build a large 
storage and flood-water diversion 
project on the Missouri River, near the 
boundary of North Dakota and Montana, 
was recently presented to Public Works 
Administration officials by a large delega- 
tion headed by Sen. Gerald P. Nye of 
North Dakota. All of the Missouri River 
states were represented, and a strong 
appeal was made for the necessary funds. 
Frank W. Murphy of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, Regional Advisor of the P.W.A., 
stated that sentiment is unanimously in 
favor of this project in the six states in 
his region, and that it will help to re- 
habilitate a large farming region which is 
rapidly becoming worthless due to lack of 
water. 

Former Goy. A. J. Weaver of Nebraska 
stated that in addition to helping naviga- 
tion on the Missouri, it will greatly bene- 
fit wildlife. 

Congressman William Lemke and C. C. 
Talbott, state president of the Farmers 
Union, both of North Dakota, said that in 
addition to helping agriculture and in- 
dustry this project will restore vast water- 
fowl breeding grounds in a region where 
formerly millions of birds bred and fed. 

Here is a case where flood control will 
aid both agriculture and wildlife if the 
Public Works Administration will make 
the necessary grant. 


CONNECTICUT’S PLAN 


ARLY this past fall the Connecticut 

State Board of Fisheries and Game 
announced a new plan of regulating pub- 
lic hunting on private lands, under which 
groups of landowners might have their 
lands posted against unauthorized tres- 
pass and patrolled by game wardens in 
exchange for an agreement to allow hunt- 
ing. Groups in three counties had pre- 
viously tried the plan, and based upon the 
Board’s experience on those areas it was 
decided to extend the offer to others 
controlling three thousand acres or more 
of continuous territory. 


In announcing the plan, Arthur L. 
Clark, Superintendent of Fisheries and 
Game, said: “The Board believes that the 
cause of most posted property in Con- 
necticut is due to unrestricted use of 
private property by a thoughtless minority 
of the general public, Under this plan land- 





20th GAME 
CONFERENCE 


TIME: January 22, 23, 24, 1934. 


PLACE: Hotel 
New York City. 


PROGRAM: The first day is to 
be devoted to conference on game 
breeding and wildlife research. 

The second day will be devoted 
largely to the waterfowl situation. 

The third day to general con- 
ference topics. 


BANQUET: Either January 23 
or 24, depending upon availability 
of important speakers. 


Pennsylvania, 


The Conference Chairman, E. 
Lee LeCompte of Maryland, is 
building a strong program. Every- 
one interested in wildlife problems 
is urged to attend. 











owners will have adequate protection and 
the sportsmen will have additional areas 
in which to hunt.” 

The state fixed the rules governing 
hunting on such regulated areas and sug- 
gested that “the hunter show the land- 
owner his appreciation for the privilege 
and report his bag at the end of the hunt.” 


OREGON’S SCRIPT PLAN 


REGON, under*a law enacted in 
1933, is trying out the script plan 
to encourage farmers to produce a game 
crop. The State Game Commission is 


authorized to enter into contracts with 
landowners and to issue coupons at a 
price not to exceed 50 cents each to 
licensed hunters. Coupons are good for 
ring-necked pheasants or any other up- 
land game birds. Such landowners may 
collect one coupon for each bird taken, 
and the Commission is authorized to re- 
deem them at 90 per cent of face value. 

The Commission has the authority to 
designate counties in which such contracts 
shall be made, and to fix hunting rules 
and regulations. Proper posters to desig- 
nate lands under contract are supplied by 
the Commission, and landowners may re- 
strict the number of hunters to prevent 
overshooting. 


HELP THE CAUSE 


WENTY-TWO years ago President 

Theodore Roosevelt, speaking of the 
American Game Association, said: “All 
lovers of nature should believe in the work 
of the Association. All sportsmen of even 
moderate capacity for forethought should 
back up such a movement. Your Associa- 
tion provides the necessary working or- 
ganization. I bespeak for it the hearty 
support of all good citizens.” 

Much fine progress has been recorded 
in the meantime. If it had not been for 
organized effort to perpetuate our wild- 
life, there would be no hunting or fishing 
in North America today. 

If Theodore Roosevelt were alive today, 
he would probably agree with a recent 
statement by two stalwart pioneers of 
Roosevelt’s day who are still actively in 
the harness, Hon. George Shiras 3d and 
Dr. E. W. Nelson, sponsor of the original 
Migratory Bird Bill and former Chief of 
the United States Biological Survey re- 
spectively: “The American Game Asso- 
ciation is and has been for many years 
the most useful non-official organization 
in the country engaged in wildlife conser- 
vation.” 

Here’s your chance to help a worthy 
cause. Become a member of the American 
Game Association, and get Fietp & 
STREAM regularly by using the coupon be- 
low. If you are already a subscriber, your 
subscription can be extended a year. 

Use the coupon now! 
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The Biography of a Sportsman 


A delightful story of the life of a typical American who loved to hunt and fish 


VERY man whose love of the 
out-of-doors has led him along 
the shores of lakes or the banks 
of streams or over the wooded 

trails has come to some place where he 
stopped to rest. It may be that soft 
hands were blistered by paddling, the 
straps of the packsack were cutting his 
shoulders, the carefully balanced canoe 
became too heavy or the grade too steep 
for underworked lungs and overfed 
stomach. At such times, especially in the 
hills, it is inevitable that he will look 
back down the trail, possibly to note 
the difficulties he has surmounted, or 
just to look again over old haunts which 
he can contemplate with real affection. 

If he is on familiar ground, every 
valley and ridge tells its own story. 


Flashes of memory bring back pictures 
of other days with the deer and grouse, 
of woodcock in the alders by the river, 
At first 


or of fishing in the river itself. 
they will be gen- 
eral in character, 
like, “I came 
here the first 
time twenty-five 
years ago,” or “I 
was born in that 
little village just 
around the last 
bend in the 
river.” However, 
as he becomes 
lost in reverie he 
will be specific; 
his last visit 
comes back to 
him, and then 
the hunt of a 
few years ago. And he may wander back 
to his first gun and the little stream 
where he caught his first trout. Back to 
those days when he was first allowed 
to explore the wonders of the wild and 
feel the freedom and thrill of the ful- 
fillment of that ancient instinct to hunt. 

With a sigh he picks up his burden 
and resumes his journey, rested. He has 
been looking down the trail from whence 
he came; but he has been looking, in 


It is inevitable that he will look back 
down the trail 


By AUSTIN D. HAIGHT 


Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 
his mind, far greater distances in time 
and space, not down the trail of today 
but of life and back to the days of 
youth. 

Some time ago my trail of life became 
obstructed by a windfall of illness, and 
I had to stop to rest. I could not look 
ahead, and I was hemmed in by the 
specters of uncertainty. A_ faithful 
friend came to cheer me while I awaited 
new strength to press on. It was Bart, 
companion of boyhood, friend of man- 
hood. 

We began to look back. We turned 
page after page of our history, some 
of which had never been read in our 
haste to press on. Now we had time 
to read, and almost eagerly we scanned 
the pages until we were at the beginning 
of our lives together. 

Pranks and experiences were recalled 
and lived over. Old guns were resur- 
rected from the attic to be oiled and 


fondled again. My Flobert rifle came to 
light, the barrel almost solid with rust, 
and with it our Harper’s Ferry musket. 
My first fly rod was reverently scraped, 
rewound and varnished. Each brought 
back fond memories and threw new 
light on forgotten pleasures. 

When I was a boy, breech-loading 
shotguns were new and repeating rifles 
a novelty. Smokeless powder was un- 
known. Then game died of old age in 
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sical: 


the woods, and wise trout starved to 
death in the streams because they had 
lost their teeth for the same reason. This 
is as near as I am going to locate myself 
on this trail of life. I am well up the 
hill, where I can rest and look back at 
the beginning with the clear vision of 
manhood, but the picture is still tinged 
by the bright afterglow of youth. 

The first years of my conscious life 
were divided into two parts—summer 
and the other nine months. Actually 
they were realization and anticipation, 
or, to put it in another way, life in the 
country and life in the city. 


HAT my father’s labors made it pos- 

sible for me to spend a large part of 
each year in a little village in eastern 
New York, where he and my mother 
had met, wooed and wed, I never appre- 
ciated. I used to think, as we left in the 
autumn, when there were still many 
nuts to gather and fur to catch, 
that a lesser degree of prosperity, 
which would keep us on the farm 
all of the year, would be far more 
desirable. As we boarded the train 
for the annual exodus, which meant 
separation from 
Bart, the wearing of 
shoes, days in school 
with boys who did 
not know the dif- 
ference between a 
bullfrog and a bull- 
finch, the noise of 
the street and the 
“he restraint of city 
life, a lump would 
come into my 
I could not swallow for 





throat which 
weeks. 

One element in my make-up made 
city life possible. I was a born optimist, 
and as soon as I found myself out of 
the country I began my plans for the 
return. It was the return I lived for and 
the only reason I cared to live. 

The first evidence of these desires was 
expressed in my list of much-needed 
Christmas gifts. It usually began with 
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snelled hooks and ended 
with steel traps. 

I found early in life 
that toomuch talk on the 
subject nearest to my heart tired the 
family and brought forth discouraging 
remarks, with no good results. Often I 
was taken out of school before the end 
of the term, but I was never told of our 
departure earlier than the day before. 
My family well knew that lessons stop- 
-ped then and there and that my personal 
packing would consume the remaining 
hours. 

I have never been able to figure out 
just how I could take so much time 
packing, for my worldly goods all went 
into an old leather bag no larger than 
a lunch box. They consisted mostly of 
left-over fish hooks and lines, some lead 
sinkers and bits of copper wire. There 
were dozens of cartridges I had gath- 
ered in my travels with the fond hope 
that some day I might have a gun which 
at least one of them would fit. Then, 
too, there was a jack-knife with only 
one blade, worn to half its original size 
by constant sharpenings on its com- 
panion, a small piece of whetstone. 
There were snell-less and bedraggled 
trout flies, moth-eaten and battered 
trolling spoons. I recall treasuring a 
weakfish squid which was utterly use- 
less but seemed to add variety to my 
collection. 

We had to start early in the morning 
to catch our train at Grand Central 
Station. Once aboard, there was the wait 
for the start. I had my bag in my lap; 
I was on my way to the country, where 
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Field & Stream 


once more I could exercise my preroga- 
tives as a naked little animal in the 
old mill-pond, drink in the sunshine and 
fill my lungs with fresh air scented with 
the fragrance of flowers, and, best of 
all, feel the relaxation of nerves, long 
taut from the confinement of city life. 

With these thoughts in mind, I sub- 
sided in my seat in deep contentment 
for the first hour. From then on, at 
what seemed interminable intervals, of 
probably fifteen minutes, I asked, “How 
much longer now?” 


A’ last, in the late afternoon of a June 
day, we arrived at our destination. 
The little engine, with its great bell- 
shaped stack emitting clouds of black 
smoke, came to a jerky stop at “The 
Crossing.”” There was no station. The 
conductor simply pulled the cord to let 
us off at the point nearest our house. 

As I left the platform of the car my 
eager eyes were searching for just one 
person. He was not a relative—God 
gives us those. He was a barefoot boy 
of my own age and size—a friend of 
my own choosing, tried in the fire of 
mutual ownership of dogs, guns and the 
secrets of the woods, and never found 
wanting. 

There he was. With a shrill yell, 
“Bart!” I rushed to the object of my 
affection, only to find that I was a little 
embarrassed at this display of emotion. 
His greeting was casual too, for the same 
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reason, but his eyes 

discredited the un- 

important remark that I was back 
a day earlier than last year. 

Usually he would tell me that I 
had grown’ during the winter, which was 
not entirely true some years, and I 
would return the compliment. Then fol- 
lowed a long silence as we walked far in 
advance of the others to the old home- 
stead. I wonder now why we seemed 
so embarrassed in each other’s pres- 
ence the first hour or so, and I still be- 
lieve that at these reunions we were 
too deeply stirred by real emotions to 
trust ourselves to conversation. Finally 
I would ask, “Any trout under the Mill 
Bridge?” 

“Judas Priest, yes,” 
reply. 

This was the signal. Walking was too 
slow from now on, and we ran as fast as 
we could. My precious bag impeded my 
progress to some extent, but we made 
good time. 

The season was never properly opened 
until I could take off my traveling 
clothes—not that I wanted to save 
them—and put on my real uniform. This 
consisted of a blouse and a pair of 
trousers, the minimum my family would 
permit. But as autumn came my bronzed 
body was eloquent evidence of how 
little I had worn them. 

A quick change, and we were off as 
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The Biography of a Sportsman 


As I left the train my 
eyes were searching 
for a barefoot boy of 
my own age—a friend 
of my own choosing, 
tried in the fire of mu- 
tual ownership of 
dogs, guns and secrets 
of the woods 
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fast as my tender feet would permit. 
From then on, nothing but church, fun- 
erals or weddings would be of enough 
importance to make me dress again, and 
I could manage to exist very well without 
the first two. As to the last—well, you did 
get some cake there, and this was com- 
pensation for the inconvenience and dis- 
comfort. 

The trip to the Mill Bridge, where I 
only had time to look at the trout, was 
the prelude to the seasonal opening of 
those carefree days of the late 80’s. 


ACH morning I was out of bed just 

as early as I could wake. After a 
hurried breakfast, my first act was to 
look up Bart and find how long it would 
take to help him with his chores. His 
oldest brother owned the local general 
store, and Bart had certain duties to 
perform, the chief of which was to carry 
the mail bag to the Crossing. This we 
hung on a wonderful wooden arm. Then 
we watched to see the mail clerk deftly 
snatch it as the train came reeling and 
snorting past, at the same time kicking 
from the car door a bag of mail for us 
in exchange. Our bag rolled and writhed 
in the dust like a living thing, and there 
were times when we thought the clerk 
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was trying to hit us 
with it. 

Once the bag fell 
under the wheels of 
the train and was chewed to 
shreds. Gathering up what we 
could salvage, we rushed to the 
post-office, fully conscious of being the 
sole possessors of important news. I do 
not believe that Paul Revere on his fa- 
mous trip traveled faster, and he is re- 
ported to have had a horse. 

Before the mail train came we always 
had time to make some “scissors.’’ This 
was the simple process of laying two 
pins crosswise on the rail and holding 
them in place by copious expectorations. 
If the proper amount of adhesive mate- 
rial were applied at .the proper point 
and the train ran over them, we had 
something that looked 
liked scissors, very inter- 
esting and useless. 

With the arrival of 
the mail and the delivery 
of the contents of Box 
27 to my family, we 
were free for the day. 
In the evening the mail 
episode was repeated 
and the supply of scis- 
sors replenished. 

Our plans were always 
made in advance as care- 
fully as though we had 
secretaries filling our en- 
gagement books. These 
early years together were 
without firearms; so we 
spent most of our time 
in the pond and along 
the brooks, but by way 
of variety we trapped 
woodchucks and hunted 
them with a dog. This 





was a profitable occupation, as my father 
paid a bounty of ten cents for all killed 
on our farm, the boundaries of which 
were never clearly known. We always in- 
cluded all the chucks we killed within a 
reasonable distance of our home. 

I do not want to have it thought 
we cheated. We argued that a certain 
chuck lived so near the fence that in 
all probability he ate my father’s clover, 
or that we simply caught him on the 
wrong side of the fence when he was 
visiting and that he really belonged 
where he would be worth the bounty. 
We could convince each other with little 
effort, and it is a fortunate circumstance 
that father did not have to pay taxes on 
all the land we attributed to his posses- 
sion. I recall that once or twice we did 
not collect for bona fide chucks because 
we felt that we had previously been paid 
for questionable services. 


= hunt in those days 
was not a complicated matter. Our 
equipment was simple enough. It con- 
sisted of a collection of steel traps of 
various ages and vintages, for which we 
had traded, bartered or paid hard-earned 
cash. They were all of the old spring 
type, and some of them had double 
springs. These looked formidable 
enough, but long use and old age had 
rendered some of them practically use- 
less. We kept these more for their looks 
and the fact that they would hold the 
young chucks of early summer. But we 
both knew that some of the old chucks 
hardly bothered to walk around them. 

At this particular time we had a dog 
called Rover. He was one of those truly 
boy dogs whose ancestry could neither 
be traced nor insulted, filled with the 
love of going places and doing things. 
What he lacked in looks he made up for 
in a keen nose and a thorough knowledge 
of the ways of woodchucks. 

When we started, one of us carried 
the traps and the other an old saw-edged 
hatchet. Rover led the way. On our ar- 
rival at a burrow which he was inter- 
ested in, we looked carefully to see if 
the hole were being used. If there were 
no cobwebs in it, we halted to make the 
set. One would (Continued .on page 52) 


Old guns were resurrected from the attic 




















ou Caan't Duck the 
Crow Question! 


A sctentist investigates and condemns the crow 


HE crow is the duck’s worst 
enemy. I make this statement un- 
reservedly, but can it be proved? 
The zoophiles and the anti-hunt- 
ing cranks claim that man in general, the 
sportsman in particular, is the duck’s 
worst foe, and to prove it marshal figures 
showing the number of ducks killed an- 
nually by hunters and the decrease in 
waterfowl throughout the country. The 
sportsman is in truth the duck’s best 
friend, for while he takes a certain toll 
of the yearly increase he has a genuine 
affection for the birds, based on long ac- 
quaintance, and he works honestly and 
sincerely for their preservation. 

To put the matter on a purely selfish 
basis, the sportsman realizes he can- 
not kill off all the ducks and still 
have his sport, and he is provident 
enough at his worst to work for the 
continuation of that sport through 
the conservation of the species which 
provides it. Thus he supplies food and 
sanctuary for the birds, and curbs his 
hunting within due bounds. The crow, 
on the other hand, wise as he is, will 
eat as many duck eggs as he can find, 
without a thought or care for the 
future. There are no figures on the 
annual kill of ducks by crows; but 
when the ducks are gone, there will 
still be plenty of crow food elsewhere. 

The controversy over the crow is 
not a new or recent one. For as long 
as men have tilled the soil and guarded 
their crops, they have taken an interest 
in the black marauder. For as long as 
men have loved birds—and that has been 
a long time—there have been attempts 
by some to whitewash him. The first 
serious attempt to determine the facts of 
the case was the monograph by Barrows 
and Schwartz entitled “The Common 
Crow in the United States’ and pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture. 
The authors gave no little time to re- 
search in the field, and brought together 
most of the data extant at the time. 
Since the gay nineties, when the work 
appeared, technical and non-technical 
literature alike have been flooded with 
articles about the crow, some for and as 
many against, most of which rehashed 
the old dope, perhaps added a little new 
information, and usually concluded with 
“therefore I think.” Only too frequently 
they omitted the “therefore.” 

If we eliminate all the “thinks” about 
the crow and set down only what we 
know to be facts, we arrive at a simple 
tabulation somewhat as follows: 
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Drawings by DICK SPENCER 


1. Description: The crow is a bird, 
black in color, about seventeen inches in 
length, with a raucous voice, related to 
the raven, the jay and the magpie. 

2. Breeding habits: It builds a crude 
nest, usually in trees, in which it lays 
from three to six greenish eggs speckled 
with brown. 

3. Distribution: It ranges over the 
greater part 6f wooded North America; 
is migratory in some sections and a per- 
manent resident in others. 

4. Diet: It is omnivorous, and able to 
find sustenance almost anywhere. 

5. Intelligence: As far as birds are 
concerned, it has a remarkably high IQ 
(intelligence quotient). 





As long as men have tilled the soil, they 
have taken an interest in the black marauder 


These five headings cover all our es- 
sential knowledge of the species. Each 
might be further subdivided and aug- 
mented almost ad infinitum, certainly 
ad nauseum, and to do so would fill sev- 
eral good-sized volumes. But in consider- 
ing the economic importance of the bird, 
we need confine ourselves only to the 
high spots of the last three items—dis- 
tribution, diet and intelligence. 


HE first of these allows for no vari- 
ation of opinion whatever. The crow 
occurs in certain areas and not in others. 
It breeds across the continent, from cen- 
tral Canada south to central and south- 
central United States. It winters 
throughout its breeding range and oc- 
casionally somewhat southward. It is 
gregarious except when breeding, and in 
winter may gather in immense roosts, 
usually in the southern portion of its 
range. Concerning individual movements 
comparatively little is known, but we 
are rapidly learning more through the 
practice of banding. 
Concerning the second item, the diet, 


there is not a little conflicting evidence. 
Scientists used to consider the analysis 
of stomach contents to be the only sure 
way of determining food habits, and 
that the more stomachs you examined 
the nearer you arrived at a true picture 
of the bird’s diet. The contents of liter- 
ally thousands of crow stomachs have 
been tabulated, from California to the 
Carolinas, from British Columbia to 
Nova Scotia, and the bulk of the evi- 
dence is non-committal. 

The authorities can only say “the 
crow is harmful locally, but does an im- 
mense amount of good also,” by which 
is meant it damages certain leguminous 
crops but at the same time consumes 
a large quantity of noxious insects. 
This is all very well for the farmer. 
He can determine which the crows 
are doing on his own farm, and act 
accordingly. But it leaves the sports- 
man out in the cold. The fallacy lies 
in the fact that no intensive studies 
have been made in areas where the 
crow does his worst damage from 
the sportsman’s viewpoint, the water- 
fowl breeding grounds, and that not 
all of the crow’s food is determinable 
from an analysis of stomach contents. 


O one—not even the most ra- 

bid protectionist—can deny that 
the crow is very fond of the eggs of 
other birds and that he eats them 
whenever he can get them. The question 
is, to what extent does he eat duck eggs? 
As they seldom show in stomach exami- 
nation (the shells not being eaten), the 
proportion of eggs to the remainder 
of the diet is minute in all stomach 
analyses. But a more accurate picture 
may be obtained by studying the prob- 
lem from the opposite side and answer- 
ing the question, “What proportion of 
the duck nests in a given area are de- 
stroyed by crows?” I have some sug- 
gestive data on this point. 

There is present, winter and summer, 
in the neighborhood of the Ornithological 
Research Station on Cape Cod a small 
flock varying from ten to fifteen crows. 
These individuals range over two town- 
ships, Wellfleet and Eastham, feeding 
on the exposed sand and mud flats at 
low tide, foraging over the uplands at 
other times. As the Cape is off the usual 
flight-route and its winters are generally 
mild and open, its small crow popula- 
tion tends to be constant the year round. 

During three years of work on other 
problems there I trapped, banded and re- 
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You Can’t Duck the Crow Question! 


leased some twenty-two individual crows. 
Many of these “repeated”’ in the traps 
month after month, and several re- 
turned to the traps three successive 
years. It is likely that the surplus young 
move on after leaving the nest except 
when there are vacancies in the flock, 
for the population holds fairly constant. 
Thus in early spring there are seven or 
eight pairs of crows foraging over an 
area four miles wide and fifteen miles long. 

Black ducks breed commonly in the 
marshes throughout this area, but it 
is extremely difficult to estimate ac- 
curately the breeding population and 
the percentage of success of the 
broods. In the autumn of 1932, how- 
ever, there were introduced to the 
eight hundred acres of the sanctuary 
fifty pairs of semi-domesticated mal- 
lards, hand-reared from wild eggs. 


HESE birds liked the sanctuary 
so well that they remained 
throughout the winter and, as the 
spring days grew longer, commenced 
to breed. They all flew strongly and 
were free to go where they chose, but 
most of them built their nests within a 
300-yard stretch along the south side of 
the pond. Here, shortly after laying com- 
menced late in March, I counted forty- 
two nests, all as well camouflaged and 
cunningly concealed under overhanging 
vegetation as a wild duck’s nest could be. 
It had always been the policy of the 
research station to let nature take its 
course on the sanctuary and to ob- 
serve the results. Thus, outside of house 
cats and rats, which were always killed 
on sight, all predators were allowed to 
go their ways unmolested, unless they 
interfered radically with our investiga- 
tions. In the course of trapping, band- 
ing and releasing over fifty predatory 
birds, including seven species of hawks 
and three of owls, I was forced to kill 
only two birds, a marsh hawk and a 
Cooper’s hawk, each of which had un- 
fortunately learned to tend the bird 
traps for me. Crows had never given 
any trouble, and I did not believe they 
would damage the nesting ducks greatly, 
especially since most of the mallards 
were incubating within a few hundred 
yards of the laboratory. Hence I gave 
them no second thought. 
Exactly one week after I had counted 





They are omnivorous and able to find 


sustenance almost anywhere 


the forty-two mallard nests under the 
pines across the pond, I combed the area 
and found, to my great surprise, that 
the crows had destroyed all but two of 
them! I would not have minded at all 
had they broken up only four or five 
nests, for this I expected. I would have 
regarded it simply as a natural check on 
the species, and probably of benefit to 
the breeding stock in eliminating the off- 
spring of the weaker and more foolish 
ducks. But 95 per cent mortality to the 





What proportion of duck nests are de- 
stroyed by crows? 


nests and eggs is more than any bird 
can stand and survive; so I loaded the 
12-gauge and hid myself with a crow 
call under the pines in the midst of the 
broken egg-shells. 

Five crows came eagerly at the first 
blast of the call, and I dropped two of 
them, left and right. The next day only 
one bird came within range. The fol- 
lowing day I shot a fourth, and during 
the rest of the spring you couldn’t entice 
a crow within a half mile of where the 
ducks had bred. Most of the mallards re- 
nested, laying smaller clutches than the 
first, to be sure, but which they were 
able to hatch and rear. Had I not driven 
away the crows, it is doubtful that any 
ducklings would have hatched. 


ERE was a concentration of a large 

number of duck nests, which a 
comparatively small number of crows 
was able to destroy almost completely. 
When it is considered that crows are 
far more abundant on the large duck- 
preducing areas, such as Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, than they are on Cape 
Cod, and that even under optimum wild 
conditions duck nests are almost never 
as concentrated as they were on the 
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Cape Cod sanctuary, it seems truly mar- 
velous that any ducks are produced 
at all! 

The corollary is likewise evident— 
wholesale decimation of crows will aid 
the production of more ducks. To this 
end the third item in our summary is 
important: the bird’s intelligence. Seri- 
ous writers agree unanimously that the 
crow has the highest IQ of all our avi- 
fauna. Those who take the opposite 
stand usually argue from false prem- 
ises, as for instance does Jack Miner. 
He points out that it took him many 
years to catch the “silly old goose,” 
but that he can trap any number of 
“wise old crows” with no trouble at 
all. That may be very true at Kings- 
ville, Ontario, and at one or two oth- 
er places; but as a general rule, and 
I speak from considerable experience 
with both species in many places, the 
goose can be caught with very little 
trouble, and the crow hardly at all. 


T is paradoxical with those of us 
who trap large numbers of birds 
for banding that no species reacts 
similarly to the same trapping methods 
in two different places, and the crow is 
an excellent example of the paradox. 
Miner’s type of crow trap has never been 
used successfully except at Kingsville. 
The trap recommended by Fretp & 
STREAM, which was employed success- 
fully on Long Island and in Maryland, 
was tried in the midst of the huge flocks 
of crows wintering in Connecticut, with 
no results at all. On Cape Cod I caught 
most of my crows in a “water-lily” duck 
trap, with which I failed to catch them 
in either Carolina or Maryland. 

The crow cannot be combated with 
traps any more than it can be curbed 
by firearms. Sportsmen have been shoot- 
ing at every crow that came within range 
(and not a few that were out of range, 
and blamed it on the gun) for some 
time, without any noticeable effect. The 
bird is too wise, too adaptable to chang- 
ing conditions. But there is a weak spot 
in his armor of sagacity. 

As Ernest Thompson Seton pointed 
out long ago, the only time a crow is 
a fool is at night. During the winter, 
while individuals may be found anywhere 
throughout the country scattered in 
small flocks, in (Continued on page 54) 
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It?s ten to one that bob-white is sitting tight under the bottom rail 
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EDITORIAL 


ONGRESS will convene on January 

Duck s 3d. That body of men will have many 

weighty problems to solve. Unless you and 

I and the other fellow keep hammering, our Federal 
legislators may forget all about wild waterfowl. 

The Duck Stamp Bill is on both House and Senate 
calendars (S.1658 and H.R.5632). At last all the 
different factions in the conservation world seem to be 
agreed that this measure must be enacted into law. 
Therefore, in spite of the unsettled times, the bill 
probably stands a better chance of passage than at any 
time since 1923, when it passed the Senate and failed 
in the House by the narrow margin of ten votes. 

Fundamentally, the Duck Stamp Bill now before 
Congress and the old Game Refuge Bill are similar in 
that each provides that the man who hunts migratory 
waterfowl must first secure a Federal license in the 
form of a postage stamp costing $1, the money thus 
obtained to be used for the purchase of refuges and 
for protecting and increasing waterfowl in other ways. 
Frecp & StreEAm preferred the former bill to the 
present one, but it endorses the measure now before 
Congress 100 per cent. We hope that every duck 
shooter will make it his personal business to see that 
his Congressman and Senators vote for this measure. 

In the past there has always been some obstruction- 
ist who, through desire for self-aggrandizement or 
other selfish reasons, has opposed the bill. To-day the 
decks are clear. We all know, and have known for 
years, that the duck situation is serious. Without ade- 
quate funds, nothing worth while can be accomplished. 
The Duck Stamp Bill will produce these funds. De- 
mand its passage. 


ECENTLY a subscriber wrote us at 
great length condemning the National 
Park Service because its census showed 
fewer grizzly bears in the National Parks than the 
count had shown the year before. This gentleman said 
that he understood that the policy of the Park Service 
was to kill bears that had harmed human beings. He 
objected to this policy on the ground that usually such 
accidents occurred because man insisted on taking lib- 
erties with the bears. 

We presume that the bear problem is one of the most 
difficult with which the Park Service has to deal, and 
it is made difficult because the visitors to the various 
Parks will not realize that the bear, black or grizzly, 
is a dangerous animal. Numerous signs warn people 
not to feed the bears, yet everywhere you see people 
feeding them. When a bear feels that he is not receiv- 
ing his share, he is very liable to get rough. 

The privilege of seeing bears in their natural wild 
state is one of the greatest attractions the Parks have 
to offer. Yet it may have to be curtailed, not because 
the bears cannot be controlled but because the authori- 
ties cannot control the people. Most certainly we en- 
dorse the National Park’s policy of doing away with 
bears that have seriously injured human beings. We 
are still for the bears 100 per cent, but we cannot see 
the view-point of anyone who places their lives above 


Bears 


the safety of the Park visitors. Once a bear has dis- 
covered that he can maul a man with impunity, he be- 
comes a menace that must be done away with. 

In spite of the preponderance of evidence to the con- 
trary, men will claim that the grizzly bear and the 
Alaska brown bear will never attack without provoca- 
tion, and that the black bear is no more dangerous 
than a deer. Yet one of these “harmless” black bears— 
and a small one at that—killed a boy last summer on 
Long Island. This bear was tied in front of a road- 
side stand. The boy approached to feed it an apple, and 
a tragedy resulted. 

C. H. Nolting, Chairman of the Virginia Commis- 
sion of Game and Inland Fisheries, has refused to issue 
permits to keep bears in captivity unless the animals 
are in cages where they cannot do bodily injury to 
foolish people who consider them no more dangerous 
than a dog. 

The National Park Service probably values its wild 
bears as highly as any other asset, and we feel that it 
can be depended upon to safeguard the supply, at the 
same time looking out for the welfare of Park visitors. 


OR some reason, the police heads in 

many of our big cities have endorsed 
New York’s Sullivan law as a crime- 
preventive measure. They must know that it has failed 
miserably. It’s a good sign to see an occasional news- 
paper throughout the country coming out vigorously 
against the craze for gun legislation. 

Edward P. Mulrooney, in an article in the American 

Magazine, states: “In one year recently, 53 per cent of 
the homicides in New York were caused by guns. The 
next year the percentage increased to nearly 60.” He 
concludes that the only way to stop this is to disarm 
the man who is going to shoot, and he asks for Federal 
legislation to do it. In other words, the Sullivan law 
has failed in New York; so let us have a national Sulli- 
van law and let it fail all over the country. 
. Police officers who should be wise in the ways of 
crime prevention contend that a gun in the hands of 
the average citizen is of no value to him. And yet Mrs. 
Olive Jones, 79 years old, of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
held a safe-cracker at the point of a gun until the posse 
of 100 able-bodied men who were looking for him 
could be summoned to take charge of her prisoner. 

We have always thought of Canada as being a little 
saner than the United States when freak legislation 
was suggested. Yet, according to a United Press dis- 
patch, Canada has amended its Criminal Code and now 
forbids any hunter to carry a revolver or pistol into 
the woods. Undoubtedly this is another offshoot of the 
anti-firearm publicity which has been fostered by New 
York City officials. Big-game hunters who have been 
in the habit of carrying a pistol to shoot grouse and 
rabbits for the pot will have to practice with a sling 
shot if they intend to hunt in Canada. 


Guns 











Me a” : 
A difficult place to find your birds 


EATH VALLEY! When that awesome name is men- 
tioned, popular opinion visualizes the greatest hole 
in the ground on the face of the earth, with the 
single exception of the Jordan Valley and the region 

of the Dead Sea in Palestine. It suggests a barren, lifeless, 
waterless, sun-bit wasteland—about the last place a sports- 
man would ever think of going to hunt ducks. Ducks in a 
desert? Waterfowl and shore birds in this notorious land 
where clouds seldom appear in the sky and rain is almost 
unknown? It sounds preposterous. Nevertheless it is true! 

Death Valley—Tomesha (Ground Afire) of the Shoshone 
Indians—has a terrible reputation. It received its tragic 
name from the ghastly fate of an immigrant party, most of 
whom perished from starvation while attempting to make 
their way from Utah to California in 1849. Since then his- 
tory has lost count of the prospectors, motorists and other 
wanderers of the wastelands who have forfeited their lives 
to heat, thirst, starvation, optical illusions, bottomless salt 
bogs or springs charged with mineral poisons in the treacher- 
ous depths of this weird and fantastic chasm. 

I made my first trip into Death Valley in August, 1919. 
For a cash consideration, a companion and I spent .two 
weeks touring the floor of this summer inferno to exploit 
the merits of a well-known, air-cooled motor vehicle. We 
lived to collect and to tell the tale, but there isn’t money 
enough in the world to induce me ever again to tackle 
Death Valley at that season of the year. 

Since then I have been into Death Valley many times. 
The first trip, however, taught me to time my visits between 
the months of October and April. During the summer months, 
Death Valley is literally a blazing hell with temperatures 
beyond the endurance of the average human being. But in 
the late autumn, winter and early spring it is a different 
world. Then the days are usually cloudless and warm, and 
the nights are cool or actually cold. 

Little by little I have come to know the valley intimately. 
I have learned the location of potable water-holes. I have 
studied the fauna and flora, and have seen many popular 
traditions upset. Strange as it may seem, the animal life of 
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Hunting waterfowl in America’s most 
infamous desert 


By JOHN EDWIN HOGG 


this region is by no means limited to the most repulsive 
forms, such as reptiles and vultures. The valley possesses 
most of the familiar birds and animals of the semi-arid 
Southwest, and waterfowl by the tens of thousands frequent 
the salt marshes and water-holes during migrations. 

Popular opinions, be they ever so faulty, are often firmly 
rooted and difficult to destroy. Little wonder then that two 
of my most intimate men friends, whom I will designate as 
Robert and Fred, were somewhat skeptical when I called 
to invite them to go duck shooting with me in Death Valley. 

“What? Ducks in Death Valley?” they both exclaimed. 
“Who ever heard of such a thing?” 

“I, for one, have heard of it—not once but many times,” 
I replied. “I’ve seen ducks there by the tens of thousands and 
have enjoyed some excellent shooting. I'll show you the 
ducks! Moreover, I'll agree to give you a dollar for every 
rattlesnake, scorpion or tarantula you can find for me in 
Death Valley at this season of the year.” 

They decided to go. 

All the country for a tremendous distance around Death 
Valley is about the most complete desert to be found on our 
continent. Except along the main trails leading to such points 
of tourist contact as Furnace Creek and Stovepipe Wells, 
service stations, stores, hotels or other places of human 
habitation are non-existent. Inasmuch as our tour was tak- 
ing us into an unfrequented portion of the valley by a 
little-traveled route, we rolled out of Los Angeles County in 
two cars. Both automobiles were loaded with camp equip- 
ment, tanks of water and every article necessary for a desert 
sojourn in a region where we would probably not set eyes 
upon another human being during the entire trip. 


ERMO, the desert village, jumping-off place for south- 

ern Death Valley points, is 104 miles from Los Angeles. 
But since this stretch is traversed by excellent highways, it 
is a mere matter of about three hours on the road. At Yermo, 
however, we leave the pavements behind and take off across 
the desert through country where, if travel is unusually 
heavy, we might expect to meet an average of two cars per 
month. 

For 82 miles the desert trail leads uphill and down dale, 
across dry lakes, and over gnarled mountain ranges all but 
devoid of vegetation. The first water-hole is Garlic Spring, 
erroneously named from the corruption of the name of a 
prospector, Gerlach, who discovered it. The next water is 
Cave Springs, 43 miles beyond. A safe touring speed over 
this route is from 15 to 20 miles per hour. Considerable low- 
and second-gear work is necessary. 

Sundown found us going over the summit of the Avawatz 
Range and dropping down into Cave Cafion. This cafion is 
one of the numerous great gorges descending into the south- 
ern extremity of Death Valley. We slid down the floor of the 
cafion for three miles in low and second gear, and at Cave 
Springs came to a little house nestled against the rock of 
the cafion wall. This is the home of my friend Adrian O. 
Egbert, veteran prospector and dean of Death Valley “old- 
timers.” He has lived there for three years, anxiously await- 
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ing the end of the depression to de- 
velop a valuable lead, silver and 
gold claim. The great springs in the 
caves of the cafion wall supply him 
with water. The country furnishes 
nothing else. His post-office and 
nearest point of contact with civili- 
zation is Yermo, 82 miles away. 


HE “Mayor of Cave Springs” 

greeted me with his usual hos- 
pitality and cursed me like a Liver- 
pool sailor when I suggested that 
we should push on into Death 
Valley that evening. Sympathy for 
the old man in his lonely isolation 
induced us to accept his invitation 
to remain overnight. Then too, he 
informed us that a recent cloud- 
burst in the Avawatz Range had 
obliterated every trace of a trail 
down Cave Canton. So we had a 
good dinner, slept in beds in the 
caves, and talked far into the 
night by the light of a kerosene 
lamp. Isolation makes most desert 
men loquacious as well as hospit- 
able. 

The trail down Cave Canon was 
gone, as Egbert had told us, and 
before we had gone very far the 
next morning Fred and Robert be- 
gan to have certain misgivings. We 
were going down, down, down, 
around the feet of gnarled moun- 
tains and through a labyrinth of 
strange rock formations that re- 
sembled giant ant-hills. There was 


no trace of a trail—not even a tire mark—as we turned and 

twisted down the beds of the various washes and arroyos. 
Presently Fred, who was riding with me in my car, asked, 

‘Are you real sure you know where you are going?” 
“Certainly!” I replied. “If I didn’t, I’d stop right here and 


say my prayers!” 


We waited for Robert to come up. His first question was: 
“Say! Do you think you can ever find your way out of here?” 


I assured him I could. 


“Maybe so,” he answered. “But I’m telling you that I 
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Death Valley mud is sticky! Fred is holding a 
piece that fell off one of his boots 


saddle of the hills. 


wouldn’t come down here alone for 
ten thousand dollars!” 

After we had gone down and 
down and down through the mystic 
mazes of Cave Canon until it 
seemed we must have arrived at the 
bowels of the earth, we rolled out 
upon the floor of Death Valley. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more 
barren, desolate, inhospitable coun- 
try. The valley stretches away to 
the north for 100 miles, sloping 
down to 310 feet below sea-level 
in the salt marshes of Bad Water. 
To the east stands the Funeral 
Range, a towering mass of burned- 
out, multicolor peaks, resembling 
great cinders drawn from the soft- 
coal furnaces of the inferno. To the 
west, the tremendous Panamint 
Range rears into the heavens, with 
Telescope Peak as the culminating 
summit, 11,045 feet above sea- 
level. As a place for ducks, the 
whole scene is most unpromising. 


E drove across the trailless 
floor of the valley, and ten 
miles beyond the mouth of Cave 
Canon forded the shallow, un- 
drinkable alkali torrents of the 
Amargosa (Spanish: “Bitter 
Water’) River. Beyond the fords 
we came up under the saddle of a 
low range of hills jutting out from 
the foot of the Funeral Range. 
Here we stopped the cars. I said: 
“You fellows have been wonder- 


ing where I expect to find ducks in this desert. Now I’m 
going to show you. I want you to get the full apprecia- 
tion of this scene; so I'll ask you to keep your eyes on the 
ground until I tell you to look.” 

The boys agreed to this plan, and I led them up to the 


“All right!” I said, after we had walked the few steps up 
the slope. “Take a big look!” 


They did, and for the next few seconds their eyes could 


literally have been knocked off with a stick. We were looking 


There is no shortage of blinds in Saratoga marsh. All you have to do is squat 











down upon Saratoga Springs, the largest 
water-hole of Death Valley and of the 
entire Mojave Desert region—five acres 
of ponds, all drinkable water, and fifteen 
acres of marshland heavily overgrown 
with cattails, tules, arrowweed and other 
swamp vegetation. Several flocks of 
ducks were disporting themselves in the 
various ponds, and a flight of birds, ap- 
parently mallards, was circling to a land- 
ing among the reeds. Loud quacking of 
ducks in the marsh floated up to our 
ears, and the air was resonant with the 
song of red-winged blackbirds. 

The scene was essentially that of a 
Mississippi bayou set down in an almost 
hidden recess of the appalling 
waste of Death Valley. Having 
gone over this section many times 
by airplane, I have a very defi- 
nite idea of the temptation to land 
which Saratoga Springs presents 
to migrating ducks and geese! 


HE ponds and marshes are 

inhabited by tiny frogs, water- 
beetles and swarms of flying in- 
sect life. Here is found the sole 
representative of the Death Val- 
ley fishes—a little electric-blue 
creature seldom more than two 
inches long, known to science as 
Cyprinodon macularius. These 
fish are found here by the mil- 
lions and are believed to be a hold- 
over from some prehistoric age 
when the conditions of climate 
and drainage in Death Valley 
were wholly different from what 
they are today. There is also a 
great abundance of plant food for 
visiting waterfowl. 

We set up our camp behind the 
screening abutment of rocks over- 
looking the main water-hole. This 
location was chosen for two rea- 
sons. First, we wanted to be out of 
sight of wandering waterfowl. Sec- 
ond, this Death Valley oasis pro- 
duces some very annoying insect 
pests beyond whose domain it- is 

‘always advisable to make camp. 

After getting the camp in order, we 
surveyed the situation in the marshes 
and ponds from behind a protecting rock 
ledge. Our plan for the first attack was 
quickly outlined. Fred donned his wad- 
ers and began making a sneak through 
the reeds in the direction of the ponds. 
Robert and I were to circle the oasis 
dry-shod through the sand dunes to the 
west, coming up behind them within gun 
range of the ponds at the foot of the 
Funeral Range to the north. 

Nature could scarcely have devised a 
more favorable set-up for such a scheme. 
Wind-blown sand has formed a high 
rim of dunes around the oasis. These 
dunes stand with their feet in the water 
and their backs to the desert. The hunter 
has only to keep down behind the dunes, 
sneak up over the last wind-rippled sum- 
mit, and he’s within easy gun range of 
two of the major ponds. 

Robert and I walked upright among 
the dunes until we had circled to the 
north rim of the oasis. Then we crawled 
up the last row of dunes and surveyed 
the ponds and the marsh in an effort 
to locate Fred. Several hundred ducks 
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were paddling around. They were a lit- 
tle beyond gun range, but we had a good 
idea of where the birds would go about 
the time Fred would cut into them from 
the marsh on the other side. 

Staring across the ponds through eye- 
searing sunlight, we watched and waited 
for some sign of Fred. But so stealthily 
did the hunter make his way across the 
marsh that we never did locate him until 
he raised up out of the reeds on the 
other side of the ponds and shouted: 
“Shoo, you devils!” 

A cloud of ducks roared up off the 
water, sweeping straight toward Robert 
and me. Fred’s gun barked twice, and 





Green-winged teal—one of the most beautiful of 


American waterfowl 


we saw two birds drop back into the 
pond. On came the flock, straight over 
the rim of our sand dune. They zoomed 
as we raised up to meet them. Two birds 
whirled down from Bob’s 12-bore, and 
my 20-gauge pulled down another pair. 
The scattered flock circled high over- 
head, and then dropped down again at 
the far end of the marsh. 


FEW minutes later, Fred came wad- 

ing across the ponds to our sand 
dunes. He had his birds, a pair of spoon- 
bills. Bob had bagged a pair of green- 
winged teal, a hen and a drake. I had a 
pair of cinnamon teal. Our Death Valley 
duck hunt was certainly getting off to an 
excellent start. 

For fear of driving the birds off the 
shooting ground, we decided not to hurry 
the hunting, and returned to camp and 
prepared lunch. While we were there a 
flock of ducks appeared so high in the 
sky that we could not identify them even 
with a pair of 8-power binoculars. There 
were about a hundred birds in the flock, 
and when we first sighted them they were 
only black specks. We watched them, 


expecting to see them circle, as ducks 
usually do when preparing to alight in a 
strange place. But Death Valley ducks 
are different. When they sighted Sara- 
toga Springs, they simply folded their 
wings and came down in a nose dive. 

Every duck I have ever seen come to 
earth in Death Valley has done the same 
thing. No doubt every bird arriving at 
Saratoga Springs has flown over hun- 
dreds of miles of desert. They are prob- 
ably tired, hungry and thirsty. Hence, 
when they sight this inviting oasis, they 
simply plunge down. The newly arrived 
birds turned out to be spoonbills. 

The arrival of this flock showed us 
something of the sort of shooting 
we might anticipate. We decided 
to leave these birds in the pond 
and use them as live decoys. This 
would afford us a chance at them, 
as well as at the next incoming 
flock, if we could maneuver the 
plan properly. Thereupon I put 
my 20-gauge gun aside and took 
up a 12-bore. The three of us then 
began making a sneak into widely 
separated parts of the marsh. 


HE mud of the Saratoga 

. marshlands is about the 
stickiest stuff imaginable. It smells 
like bad eggs and clings to a pair 
of rubber boots like so much tar. 
It is impossible to walk very far 
without stopping to get rid of the 
forty or fifty pounds of mud that 
will have accumulated upon each 
boot. This makes wading slow and 
laborious. 

The hunter soon discovers that 
Death Valley has its quota of in- 
sect pests. Saratoga marsh is in- 
fested with bloodthirsty black 
gnats and mosquitoes. They are 
bad enough, but the king of pests 
is a large black and gray horse-fly. 
These creatures are about an inch 
and a half in length. They are 
carnivorous, attack with the feroc- 
ity of hornets, and have a blood- 
sucking appendage that feels like 
a red-hot nail. Fortunately, they are not 
very numerous. 

After several stops to unload my 
boots and fight off various conventions 
of insects, I arrived at the point in the 
marsh previously decided upon. In a 
clump of tules, I sat down on an empty 
five-gallon gasoline tin I had lugged 
along for the purpose and peered into 
the sky and out over the largest of the 
ponds, where the recently arrived flock 
of spoonbills was swimming about. 

For the next hour I sat there, watching 
the ducks and waiting for something to 
happen. A little green frog swam up near 
my feet, climbed on to a reed and began 
croaking lustily. I was watching him 
when all of a sudden came a loud hiss- 
ing noise right over my head. The sky 
of Death Valley was literally raining 
ducks! I pulled down on a fine big 
mallard drake and squeezed the trigger, 
and he folded up. A second shot, and I 
scored a beautiful double. Meanwhile 
Fred and Robert were banging away 
from their sides of the marsh, and the 
spoonbills began splashing off the water. 
I picked a bird (Continued on page 52) 
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yes 0 Death 


A stern lesson in caution 


URING my twenty-two years of 

service in the United States 

Navy, cruising in all the seven 

seas, I saw many men killed 

and others maimed by accident. I saw 

men look into the very eyes of Death, 

so to speak, and never flinch. I twice 

saw men die smiling in order that other 
men might live. 

Once at the Naval Proving Ground, 
I saw 100,000 pounds of smokeless pow- 
der blow up before my eyes, burning two 
men to death and maiming two others 
so badly that they soon died. I saw a 
runaway anchor on a battleship take a 
man’s leg off below his knee. I have 
seen a gun burst, a ship burn, a murder 
committed, a gasoline tank explode—all 
bringing death with a suddenness and 
unexpectedness which left me feeling 
that one can be serene only in the 
knowledge that life is full of dire un- 
certainty. 

Naturally in my varied and roving 
life, which has taken me to all parts of 
the globe and around it 
twice, besides through 
the terrible World War, 

I have had a few nar- 

row escapes myself. 

Curious to relate, the = 

closest I ever came to 
death was an incident 
so simple, so quiet, so 
devoid of suddenness 
or any of the other 
violence that goes with 
accidental horrors of 
this sort that it stands 
out from all other nar- 
row escapes I have 
either seen or heard of. 
But I learned a great 
lesson in that day of 
fear: a lesson that 
every man and boy who 
ventures upon the sea 
must learn. 

In the autumn of 
1915, I was doing some 
radio experimental 
work with Lieutenant- 
Commander Jerome Allen, U. S. N. We 
were camped on a small rocky islet east 
of Ellesmere Land and near the north- 
ern end of Baffin Bay. Our plan was to 
winter there in a small hut we had 
built, snug against the blizzards and 
darkness we knew were at hand. 

We were worried about our food sup- 
ply, being entirely cut off from the 
world and having only our tinned pro- 
visions to depend upon. Without fresh 
meat we knew we should risk scurvy, 
that gruesome rotting of human flesh 
which attacks those deprived of proper 


“‘The Eyes Have It,’”’ by R. M. 
clever article, filled with humor and common sense, 
that will improve your shooting. 


which I can never forget—a “Narrowest Escape”’ story 


By FITZHUGH GREEN 


diet. Therefore we kept our eyes open 
for seal and walrus that sometimes sport- 
ed in the open sea near our rocky 
refuge. We had a tiny flat-bottomed 
dory, two high-power rifles and a shot- 
gun with which to secure any game that 
came our way. 

One stormy morning Allen came 
plunging into the hut, his face purple 
from the biting north wind that howled 
overhead, and cried: “Get the gun— 
quick! A dozen eider duck have stopped 
here on the way south!” 

Jerking on my fur overshirt, I thought 
how good a pot of fragrant duck would 
taste after the dried navy beans and salt 
pork we had been living on. 

Allen led me up over the rocks, his 
tall sealskin-clad form bent against the 
vicious wind. In a tiny cove sheltered 
by rock walls twenty feet high and not 
a hundred yards from our shack, he 
showed me a round dozen fat eiders 
floating in the black water. My first shot 
killed three; the second killed two more. 


In the February Issue 


o Home and Hunt Ducks,”’ by CHar.eEs 
E. Cox, Jr. Many of us miss good sport 
near home in our desire to reach distant places. 


‘‘Holly Creek Pete,’”’ by H. M. SuTHERLAND. 
The story of a pointer that knew his birds. 


‘Lost Water of the Modocs,”’ by H. L. Betren. 


If you are not a fisherman, you won't like this one. 


The ducks were in the air before I 
had pumped out a third round, which 
dropped two more birds just far 
enough out from the rocks to be caught 
by the gusts that spread dancing willi- 
waws to leeward. 

“We'll get the boat!” I shouted, as 
excited as Allen over our exhilarating 
good fortune in so easily getting the 
fresh food for which we yearned. 

We ran back and launched the dory. 
Allen directed me from the stern thwart 
while I pulled, taking care to hug the 
rocks so as not to be caught by the wind 


NIcHOLs. A 


that whistled over our heads. But in 
taking to the dory we had made a fear- 
ful mistake, for there is no more dan- 
gerous predicament for the sailor as 
well as for the landlubber than to be in 
a small flat-bottomed boat in a strong 
offshore wind with the open sea to lee- 
ward. 

Of course, the water was flat where 
we rowed, for we were less than ten feet 
from the vertical rock faces which 
sheltered us from the gale. I remember 
that I could hear the blast whistling 
over my head through and above the 
rock crannies, and that as I pulled my 
short, light oars I could see the dark 
angry seas to southward of us, their 
crests foaming like the jaws of so many 
mad dogs where the full strength of the 
wind plucked angrily at them, scarcely 
a cable-length outside our course. I re- 
call a definite feeling of awe—or was 
it premonition?—at being so close to 
great danger. For I knew that our frail 
little craft could not live five minutes 

in such tempestuous 
waters. 

“Hold her!” yelled 
Allen, reaching for the 
first of our prizes. 


UICKLY we picked 

up the ducks one 
by one, except for the 
brace I had shot on 
the wing and which 
floated farther out. 
Foolishly we turned 
and rowed toward 
them, though they had 
moved out almost on 
the edge of the first 
combers. As a precau- 
tion I backed down, 
so that I could pull 
for safety the moment 


Allen scooped them 
aboard. 
“T’ve got ’em!” he 
shouted a moment 
later. 


I threw my weight 
into the oars. The next moment I found 
myself in the bottom of the boat, flat on 
my back and my feet waving in the cold 
air! For a moment my senses reeled 
from a heavy thump on my head, which 
had struck the forward thwart. 

As I scrambled up I discovered what 
had happened. One of the thole-pins that 
held my port oar had snapped off short. 
The full strength of my pull had gone 
into overbalancing me. (For the un- 
nautical reader I should say that thole- 
pins are simply two short pegs that stick 
up just high (Continued on page 53) 
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Salmon Fury 


A dyed-in-the-wool trout fisherman tackles Atlantic salmon for the first time 


HAD dreamed of salmon for years 

—not the familiar kind packed in 

one-pound cans, but the leaping 

ferocious ones packed with dynamite 
that smash tackle and drag you up and 
down the shores of a boulder-strewn 
river. For I was a trout fisherman, a 
wielder of the fly-rod, that slender strip 
of delicate bamboo. But I aspired to rise 
to the lofty ranks of those who had set 
my desires afire by their tales of wild 
Atlantic salmon, large muscle-tiring 
monsters which wear a man to a frazzle 
and tie knots in his rod. I was anxious 
to sense the thrill and tingle of a man- 
sized fish on a line, to experience the 
joys and delights in playing such a fish, 
or possibly to feel the delicious sadness 
in losing one. 

For weeks and months I had burned 
midnight oil over a highway 
map of Nova Scotia, noting 
carefully the rivers which had 
printed alongside 
brilliant red ink the word 
“salmon.” To me that word 
was a beckoning beacon, a 
haven of joy to be sought. In 
my imagination it represented 
rivers so full of salmon that 
all I had to do was to drop a 
fly in the waters of any of 
them, and immediately be- 
fore my eyes would appear a 
huge fish wildly leaping and 
lunging at the fly in a mad 
- desire to engulf the tempting 
lure. 

Armed with these aspira- 
tions and knowledge, one fine 
May morning not so many 
seasons ago I started for 
Nova Scotia. My tackle con- 
sisted of a good salmon line, 
three salmon leaders and a 
7'%4-ounce fly-rod. I had de- 
cided to get flies at the 
source. My wife and the two 
boys had to be in on this 
party, and away we went. 

When we arrived in Digby, 
my first challenge to a gar- 
age-keeper had been an in- 
quiry concerning salmon. 

“I don’t do any fishing,” 
he soberly replied, “but 
there’s a fellow up the valley 
who knows all about salmen, 
and I’ve heard they’re catch- 
ing them up there.” He gave 
me the name of this fellow 
and the town in which I could 
get more information. 

Through the towns of 
Annapolis Royal, Paradise 
and Lawrencetown we fairly 





By PERCY E. BASSETT 


flew, and always I challenged, “Any sal- 
mon fishing here?” It was like a pass- 
word, and at each place encouraging re- 
plies keenly stimulated my enthusiasm. 
I was after salmon! 

Middleton, the next town, was our 
destination, due to its being in close 
proximity to the junction of the Nictaux 
and Annapolis Rivers. Arriving there, I 
accosted the police force. He was hold- 
ing down a lonely vigil from a vantage 
point on the sidewalk of the main road 
through the town. After we made known 
our wants, he produced from a store a 
man who from all appearances was a 
farmer. 

“We want a place to stay tonight,” 
I said to him, “and if the fishing is good 
we may wish to stay quite a while. Can 
you put up some famished travelers?” 


Another day nets another salmon at the Bridge Pool 
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Instead of answering my question he 
went on to tell me about the number of 
salmon taken in the Nictaux, only a 
mile and a half from his farm, and also 
from the Annapolis, which flowed 
through the town. Sweet music to my 
ears! 

After he had given me a synopsis of 
the season’s fishing, he asked, “You 
don’t mind staying three miles out of 
town, do you?” 

I directed him to lead the way—I’ve 
always been keen for farm hospitality. 

A short drive, a hurried unpacking in 
the dusk, a good meal, a comfortable 
bed, and our journey was over. That 
night I dreamed of galloping salmon 
easily evading a lasso which I was throw- 
ing from the prow of a rowboat. And 
with the dawn came a perfect day. 
I stood on the bank of the 
Nictaux River, amazed at the 
difference between it and our 
Massachusetts streams. 

“So this is salmon water,” 
thought I. “Where do they 
lie? What flies shall I use?” 
A score of other questions 
flew through my brain in 
vivid flashes. I had nothing 
but large-sized trout flies and 
a 7'%-ounce salmon fly-rod. 
For two hours I cast in likely- 
looking spots where I thought 
a fish might be in waiting to 
devour the tempting feath- 
ered hook I presented, but 
without results. Finally I 
went back to the farmhouse 
for breakfast. 
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ETURNING to the river 

later in the morning, I 
found several full-fledged na- 
tive fishermen, rigged up with 
long-handled gaffs and two- 
handed rods, casting for sal- 
mon. I soon made the ac- 
quaintance of these men, di- 
gesting every bit of valuable 
information concerning the 
art: the patterns of flies to 
use, the kinds of pools in 
which salmon lie, changing 
the fly and numerous other 
bits of advice, such as the 
necessity of resting a fish be- 
fore making another cast af- 
ter you have missed a rise. 
They sensed that I was a 
novice by the manner in 
which I asked for this in- 
formation; but as I was a 
humble questioner, they dis- 
played a ready willingness to 
show me all they knew. 
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After witnessing four salmon hook- 
ed and landed, my excitement was at 
fever heat, for these four fish weighed 
from eight to twelve pounds each and 
two of them were caught by fourteen- 
year-old boys! I dashed back to town, 
procured some salmon flies—six only 
and of different patterns—and pro- 
ceeded back to the river at the same 
tempo, to put into practice my first les- 
sons at real salmon fishing. 


HE afternoon and early evening 

fishing was rather a dull, drab affair 
with me. I neither rose nor saw a fish stir 
to my enticing display of piscatorial 
prowess. I was, however, surprised at the 
apparent ease with which several more 
salmon were landed by the different 
fishermen. By this time my outward 
appearance was quite calm, but inwardly 
I was thoroughly chagrined and held a 
feeling of bitter disappointment. 

Place yourself in my position—a trout 
fisherman, well known down home, 
standing on the banks of a beautiful 
salmon river watching others land be- 
fore my very eyes gorgeous silvery sal- 
mon. In a dumbfounded manner I help- 
lessly look on, unable to do the same. 

I, the tyro, had a feeling of keen de- 
feat at not being able to bring home the 
bacon that first day. Although I was not 
discouraged, there was something lack- 
ing. Perhaps I felt a little envious— 
who knows? 

The second day was more encourag- 
ing. During the morning, as I was fishing 
over one of the pools, just at the edge 
of a swirl on a long stretch of deep fast 
water, a salmon rose to my No. 6 dou- 
ble-hook Black Dose. Quick as lightning 
was the strike, but he missed and a 
broad tail slapped the water as he set- 
tled to the bottom. The fly was carried 
past the rising fish by the swift current. 
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The Elm Tree Pool—peaceful-looking water, but there is dynamite beneath the surface 


This was better, and my hopes soared high. 

I rested the salmon a few moments 
and floated the fly over his lair a second 
time, but he did not take. Changing the 
fly to a Jock Scott, I presented that 
choice bit of feathers to him. Repeated 
casts could not stir him from the bot- 
tom. Apparently he held my offerings in 
contempt, disdaining to be tempted by 
my lures, which were not to his liking. 

The remainder of the day was un- 
eventful for me. Careful and painstaking 
casts brought no further rises. I saw but 
two fish landed from the several pools 
during the entire day, but reports had 
drifted in that a run of fish was passing 
up the Annapolis and should be in the 
Nictaux the following day. This was ex- 
tremely encouraging. Perhaps my day 
was tomorrow. ’ 

I was ready again at five o'clock. It 
was one of those cold, clammy, foggy 
mornings. The dampness penetrated to 
the very marrow. Not a breath of air 
was stirring, and the fog was so dense 
that even the trees dripped water. A 
deathly stillness pervaded the country- 
side. Into this I valiantly headed to- 
ward the river. 


“© MOST unlikely morning for fish- 
ing,” I thought as I approached 
the Stevens Pool. 

With the fog hanging heavy, it struck 
me as being foolhardy even to make an 
attempt at fishing. But the thought 
occurred to me that salmon as well as 
other fish migrate up streams during 
the dead of night, leaping waterfalls and 
dodging boulders in their natural desire 
to reach the headwaters for spawning. 
Yes, they could see, day or night. 

I proceeded to fish the Stevens Pool. 
No other fishermen were on the stream 
at this hour. Being in no hurry, I care- 
fully fished every foot of water exactly 





as I had seen other fishermen do on the 
preceding days. Having fished three- 
quarters of an hour with a Silver Doc- 
tor, I changed to a Black Dose—the one 
which had raised a salmon the day be- 
fore—and moved down to the Leaning 
Tree Pool, two hundred feet away. 


AREFULLY I worked, taking pains 

to fish the water nearest me and 
making several casts over the same 
spots before lengthening the line to get 
more distance. Absorbed in my work, 
I had gradually let out line to sixty feet, 
which reached the extreme lower end 
of the pool. The water then broke into 
rips and swung around a bend. On the 
third cast into the head of the rips I 
was startled into alertness. What ap- 
peared to be a fish of huge dimensions 
leaped clear into the air in a most grace- 
ful arc and slithered back into the water 
in a shower of spray a few feet from 
where my fly was passing. 

“Ye gods and fishes!” I ejaculated, 
and then my heart began to pound. 

Have you ever looked down the barrel 
of a gun at your first deer and had your 
knees begin to shake, the trigger finger 
get weak and the old heart pound in 
your ears? And isn’t it called “buck 
fever”? Well, I was experiencing “‘sal- 
mon fever.” 

Collecting my excited faculties, I pro- 
ceeded with extreme care to place my- 
self in position to cast the fly directly 
ahead of the spot from which the sal- 
mon rose. All manner of queer thoughts 
came to me in a bundle: Could I make 
it? Will he be there? Is it the right fly? 
Will the rod hold him? Will he run up 
or down stream? 

Pell-mell through my mind these and 
many more questions raced, all un- 
answerable at the moment in my crazed 
excitement. (Continued on page 66) 
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the last day—sometimes during 

the very last hour. A thrilling and 
possibly dramatic experience that I had 
on January 2, 1933, has confirmed me in 
this way of thinking. True, the affair 
did not happen on the last day of the 
wild turkey season in South Carolina, 
for that is February 28; but it was the 
last day for me, as I was scheduled to 
leave for the North early on the morn- 
ing of January 3. 

That summer an old wild turkey hen 
raised a flock of sixteen birds on my 
plantation. I had had reports of them, 
and high hopes were mine that they 
would still be there on my Christmas 
visit. But certain turkey-minded friends 
and neighbors anticipated me; and while 
they killed only one or two of the birds, 
they succeeded in utterly scattering and 
demoralizing the flock. All through the 
holidays I hunted for them. Their tracks 
were found in the sandy roads. I once 
heard a hen drowsily calling at daylight; 
once I saw one about half a mile down 
an old woodland trail. But nary a shot 
was mine. 

These birds were genuinely wild in 
every sense of the word: of the ancient 
pure wild strain, with no admixture of 
domestic blood—lovely bronze plumage, 
black heads, pink legs and a general as- 
pect of being tailor-made. They were so 
keen of sight and hearing as to be able 
to detect a wink or a whisper at shotgun 
range; so silent and canny as to make 
an attempt at stalking a ludicrous thing. 
You know the feeling that I had as the 
precious days passed: that the game was 
unquestionably there, but that it was too 
smart to permit me to come up with it. 

Finally my last day came. While I 
had had excellent sport with ducks and 
deer, it looked as if I were going to be a 
total washout on the turkeys. However, 
at about four o’clock that afternoon, with 
the kindly Southern sun shining genially 
and with no wind stirring, my three boys 


OR many years I have had a pos- 
itive superstition about luck on 
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Miss Seduction Wie 
: Struts Her Stuff i 


Bagging a big gobbler in the South Carolina pinelands 


and I decided to try the last chance. 

Scattered groups of the birds had sev- 
eral times been reported to me by ne- 
groes as crossing an old abandoned road 
—usually at about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, evidently on their way to roost 
in the great river-swamp. I had not been 
able to discover their bedroom, yet had 
a fair notion of where it likely was. I 
posted my boys on the road and then 
walked a half mile down the river-bank. 
My idea was to call a little in order to 
lure any lonely birds toward the standers 
posted in front of me. It sometimes hap- 
pens that for weeks at a time wild tur- 
keys will follow the same range, day 
after day. 

At the place where I stopped, two old 
rice-field banks converged and met the 
bank of the river. It seemed a strategic 
spot, though I had never tried it before. 
All about me were giant cypresses, softly 
alight in the rays of the setting sun; 
lonely abandoned rice-fields, grown head- 
high in marsh; solitary pines; thickets 
of cane and alder and birch. Except for 
the firm footing on the leaf-strewn banks, 
the country was very wet. As I sat down 
to call I heard a deer tramping round in 
the marsh across the river, gray squirrels 
barking and scuttling about on the 
leaves, wild ducks hurrying toward the 
delta, and the big owls beginning their 
weird hooting. 

At a moment when some of these 
sounds abated, I touched my call. 


HIS call is one of many I have 

made. Most of them have had faults 
of tone—either squeakiness, of a tone too 
high-pitched, or sounding more like some- 
thing else than a turkey, or prone to emit 
a sudden false note that is always bad 
news for a turkey hunter. But on account 
of the depth, certainty and mellow tone 
of this particular box, I had christened 
her Miss Seduction. I have tested her 
many times, and I have found that she 
will do almost anything except actually 
kill my gobbler for me. On several occa- 
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sions she has embarrassed me by calling 
up old turkey hunters to me. I like them, 
but there’s a closed season on them. 

For many years I have experimented 
with making box calls for turkeys from 
all kinds of woods. Red cedar I have re- 
jected on account of the shallowness of 
its tone and its inclination to squeak; 
seasoned poplar is excellent, as is Wes- 
tern fir; dried maple and holly are good. 
I like willow best because of the quality 
of the wood, the smooth texture and high 
tension of the grain, and the mellow 
tone that can be drawn from such a box. 
Soft chalk is always applied to the call- 
ing-lip of the box and is used to cover 
the slate caller as well. I have made 
box calls with the shuffling tops, but the 
other type is handier and has been more 
effective for me. It seems a general prin- 
ciple that the best tone is to be had from 
a wood of medium hardness, such as 
chestnut or willow. If the wood is too 
hard, the qualities of depth and vibrancy 
will be absent. 


O call a turkey one will perhaps do 

best if he will put himself in the 
place of the bird and will call in such 
a manner that, if he were the bird, he 
would come. A great many things are to 
be considered: the time of day (of 
course, they call best just after and just 
before roosting); the condition of the 
atmosphere (a windy day is bad, and 
a rainy day not so good); the place from 
which the calling is done, for it should 
be of such a character that the bird 
would naturally haunt it; and then the 
calling itself, which is a thing to be 
learned rather than told of. 

I may say, however, that an amateur 
will call too often, too loudly and with 
too little variation in the tone. A wild 
turkey is a patrician, and he does not ap- 
preciate any member of his tribe’s over- 
flowing and drowning him with too much 
gushing. Of course, in the mating season 
few birds are more garrulous than wild 
gobblers. But in the hunting season they 
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are almost as silent and non-com- 
mittal as they are wary. 

During the next twenty minutes 
I called about seven times. It pays 
not to be too urgent. Unless I am 
mistaken, it is the long, sweet plead- 
ing quality of the first note that us- 
ually does the work. I had had no 
answer; but, as every experienced 
hunter knows, a wild turkey will 
often come silently to a call. Some 
answer and come. Some answer and 
do not come. Some do not answer 
and come. Some never answer and 
never come. Some come running; 
some flying; some walking fast; 
some stealing along furtively. I 
have had an old gobbler come within 
thirty yards of me from behind before 
I detected his approach. 

Down went the sun, suffusing the 
wild, sweet world with a golden after- 
glow. I had heard no gun from my 
standers. It looked about all over. But 
suddenly I heard a great commotion in 
the marsh across the river. At first I 
thought it must surely be a deer jumping 
in to swim across. Yet when I turned 
quickly to look, there came a splendid 
gobbler, flying almost straight for my 
call. I knew that I ought to get my gun 
up while he was flying; because if a wild 
turkey is on the ground near you, the 
matter of getting your gun on him is just 
one of those critical things that is aw- 
fully hard to maneuver. In the two sec- 
onds that it takes you to put it on him, 
he’s going to be executing the greatest 
vanishing act you ever saw. 


IFTY yards from the river-bank the 

glistening king of the swamplands 
set his wings and sailed, alighting high 
and dry about thirty-five yards from me. 
I made a clean kill with 4’s. Miss Seduc- 
tion had done her work. In forty years 
of hunting this was the first time I had 
eyer called a wild turkey across a river. 
And any hunter can easily understand 
the thrill I got out of it—especially 


Miss Seduction Struts Her Stuff 


since it was sundown 
on my last day. 

It is not usually worth 
while to call from the same 
place after a shot has been 
made there. But I love the 
river and the swamp in 
those mystic fading lights, 
and there might be a bare 
chance for more sport. 

Sundown on a plantation has many 
compensations even if a hunter never 
shoots his gun. Winter there is kindly, 
and the coming of dusk does not 
mean a consequent fall in temper- 
ature. A man may sit it out without 
getting chilled. About me were pri- 
meval woods, beautiful with the full- 
foliaged water-oaks and the moss- 
bannered cypresses. I could see a little 
way up the river the immense and 
shaggy live-oaks, whose small sweet 
acorns wild turkeys prefer to all 
other winter food. Not until they 
have harvested this crop will they 
turn to the somewhat bitter acorns of 
the water-oaks. They also relish the 
hard black seeds of the American 
lotus, black-gum berries, gall-berries 
and the fruits of the wild greenbriar. 

In the old days of baiting turkeys, 
before beneficent laws were passed 
against this (Continued on page 53) 
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IS home was in the dense jungle 
northwest of the Nilgiri Hills in 
southern India, and he was a 
one-eyed monster, according to 
the Punyas, low-caste Hindus who lived 


in the jungle. For years they had 
frightened their children into being good 
with the dire threat that unless they 
were, Old One-Eye, as they called him, 
would surely catch them and eat them 
up. The young men had been brought 
up on tales of his cunning and his 
mighty deeds. 

This country is one of the most fever- 
ridden sections in all India, and few 
sportsmen care to stay for any length 
of time. Those who do remain must 
dope themselves with quinine. Massam- 
gudie is the nearest native village, and 
here, according to the last census, there 
are fifteen deaths to one birth. With 
India’s surplus population, however, 
there are always many ready to fill the 
gaps. Government officials receive extra 
pay for service here. 

The fear of malaria was, no doubt, one 
reason that Old One-Eye had escaped so 
long. Furthermore, it is but four miles to 
the Mysore Game Reserve Jungle, where 
no one is allowed to shoot except by spe- 
cial permission from his Highness the 
Maharaja. This reserve is a paradise for 
game of all kinds; and since there is no 
shortage of food, it was a simple matter 
for the big tiger to live here in comfort. 
Like all members of the cat tribe, he 
did not like to get his feet wet and pre- 
ferred the trails, most of which led to 
Mysore, the happy hunting ground, only 
a few miles away. 

A tiger usually drags his kill into thick 
jungle, where he has his meal. Then he 
hides the remainder, gets a drink of 
water, and leaves for some secluded spot 
where he will sleep. Or he may return 
to see that the kill is safe before taking 
his sleep, after which he will keep re- 
turning at about sundown until the car- 
cass is consumed. 

Not so, however, with Old One-Eye, 
the crafty. He killed, dragged the car- 
cass into the thick jungle, took one feed 
and left the rest to the vultures, crows 
and hyenas. If water were handy, he 
might remain near the carcass, But if 
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disturbed, he never came back. 
An ordinary tiger will return to a 
buffalo that he has killed. One- 
Eye might carry the buffalo 
away—but he had never been 
known to come back. He was 
cunning and suspicious, and he 
took no chances. 

When he came across a buf- 
falo, he walked around it. If 
everything looked safe and the buffalo 
was young and tender, he might take 
it, have oné feed, and then go back to 
his deer and sambar. He sized up the 
situation and knew when to kill and 
when not to kill. If a new sportsman 
arrived with strange buffaloes, he might 
pick out a nice one, have one feed, and 
let the sportsman do what he wished 
with the remainder. But he never killed 
again while that sportsman was there. 
All this I learned from the natives and 
from my own subsequent experience. 

On and off, over a period of four 
months, I hunted One-Eye. Soon after 
my arrival in September, 1931, I was re- 
warded by having him kill the buffalo 
I had tied out. He broke the rope, which 
was made of four one-inch ropes braided 
together. Then he carried the carcass 
into a thick jungle of grass and trees 
where it was very difficult to follow and 
where he was perfectly safe, as he could 
hear me coming for some distance. 

I followed the track for about a quar- 
ter of a mile. When I had reached a 
point about fifty yards from him, I 
heard a growl, and as I proceeded he 
moved away growling. The three men 
who were with me came up, and we 
moved in the direction he had taken 
for about five hundred yards in order 
to drive him away from the kill so that 
he would not hear us while we pre- 
pared a machan (shooting platform) to 
await his possible return in the eve- 
ning. At that time no one had told me 
that if disturbed he never came back. 


HE machan we built that time had 

every possible fault. It was too low. 
It sloped the wrong way. It was so short 
that my feet stuck out and so narrow 
that I was in constant fear of rolling 
off. It was not properly screened and 
was about as comfortable as the top 
of a woodpile. I climbed in, and the sun 
beat down upon me. From its faults, 
however, I learned much that was of 
future use. 

Toward evening a troop of monkeys 
came to feed by my tree; but I remained 
perfectly still, and they paid no atten- 
tion to me as they swung from tree to 
tree. The forest went to sleep, and 


Old One-Eye 


Shooting the world’s largest tiger 


By GEORGE F. WAUGH 


Lt.-Colonel, U. S. Army, Retired 


some birds chose my tree for a roost. 
When the fireflies first came out, they 
appeared so like the eyes of animals 
that I instinctively drew my feet up. 
They kept me interested for a time and 
once caused me to switch on my light 
to make sure what they were. 

A most uncomfortable night dragged. 
Since my feet were only twelve feet from 
the ground, I had the constant feeling 
that something might reach up out of 
the dark and grab them. Dawn, with the 
chirping of birds, was very welcome 
after sixteen hours up a tree. And all for 
nothing. 

When I told the forest ranger in 
charge of that section about my night’s 
vigil, he laughed and said, ‘“‘No use sit- 
ting up for that baby. He never comes 
back. No one but the natives have seen 
anything of him except his pug marks. 
They are nine inches in diameter, and 
there is no mistaking them!” He then 
annoyed me by adding, “I appreciate 
your feeding my tigers. They like a 
little change from venison.” 


WENT after the old fellow in earn- 

est. I put out three buffaloes and re- 
mained in a tree the next four nights 
over a buffalo that was tied where game 
trails crossed. I got soaked with rain— 
and saw nothing. The next morning his 
pug marks were found around the buf- 
faloes. True to his usual habit, he had 
given them the once-over—and passed 
them up. 

I roamed the jungle for days in hopes 
that I might stumble on to Old One-Eye. 
There was other game in plenty—spotted 
deer, bison, sambar and bear—but to 
have fired at them would have disturbed 
the forest. Without doubt the tiger saw 
me many times, but he never exposed 
himself. 

There was still another way—to try 
to catch the big cat roaming the trails 
at night. My rifle has an electric torch 
which clamps to the barrel. By holding 
the connection in my teeth I could 
close the circuit and flash the torch, 
while at the same time my hands would 
be free to handle the rifle. I spent four 
nights trying to shine a tiger’s eyes 
along the trails. I saw elephant, bison, 
deer, jackal and leopard cat—but no 
tiger. Becoming rather discouraged, I 
shot a bison and two deer and left the 
country for the west coast. 

After my departure the Maharaja of 
Bhavanagar arrived with a large party. 
Old One-Eye evidently recognized the 
new buffaloes, for he killed one for a 
meal. The Maharaja, with hopes run- 
ning high, had a machan built and spent 
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two nights up a tree. Results, nil. He 
remained ten days, but no more buf- 
faloes were touched. 

Meanwhile I had gone to Malaba on 
the west coast and shot tiger, panther, 
bear, bison and boar. While I was there 
the forest ranger wrote me, saying: 
“Better come over and feed my tiger 
again. No one has been here for some 
time, and he would like a little buffalo 
for a change. You can’t get him, but I 
know that you enjoy feeding him!” 

Who would not have accepted that 
challenge? 


RETURNED to the range, but re- 

mained only a few days. The crafty 
one would not touch the local buffaloes 
that were put out, as he evidently recog- 
nized them. I went away for a week to 
give him a rest, returning with three new 
buffaloes that came from Anakatti, twen- 
ty miles away. On my return the na- 
tives informed me that another sports- 
man had been there and that Old One- 
Eye had taken one of his buffaloes and 
then left him alone. 

Having decided that this show was 
going to be my own and that no one 
was going to give me any suggestions or 
advice, I dispensed with the guide and 
secured three jungle men to act as 
trackers, build machans, and do all 
necessary work around camp. The three 
buffaloes were tied out where trails 
forked, where water was near, and where 
they could easily be seen. While a tiger’s 
eyes and ears are of the best, his nose 
is not much better than ours. You must 
tie an animal so that he will see it. 

My plan was to try to catch the tiger 
on a kill during the night. With my eyes 
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Old One-Eye 


closed I paced the distances from the 
buffaloes to certain places that could 
be recognized in the dark. Walking in 
my stocking feet, it was possible to 
sneak up, without making any noise, and 
switch the light exactly on the buffalo. 
The buffaloes were visited twice dur- 
ing the night, the last time toward dawn, 
but the only return for four nights’ 
work was a lot of leeches which caused 
sores on my legs. I would sneak up, 
counting the paces, until I was opposite 
the place where the buffalo was tied 
and point my rifle, ready to fire when 
the light was switched on. As the center 
of the circle of light made by the torch 
is where the bullet will strike, there is 
no excuse for missing a shot at night. 
Everything is in your favor. However, 
sneaking up in the jungle, alone at night, 
in the most likely place for tiger, keeps 
one awake. One is disappointed when he 
sees nothing but the buffalé, but he 
breathes a sigh of relief nevertheless. 
No luck for four nights. On the morn- 
ing of the fifth day the pug marks were 
seen on a trail leading to one of the 
buffaloes. But within twenty yards of 
the buffalo Old One-Eye had left the 
trail and taken to the jungle. It did not 
take me long to figure the reason why. 


HE buffalo had been tied where 

two trails crossed and where he 
had killed a buffalo three months before. 
There was an old machan opposite, 
which he had seen so many times that 
I thought it would not cause suspicion. 
But Old One-Eye took no chances. Evi- 
dently he had been moving along the 
trail looking for a meal. He heard the 
buffalo, but could not see it. Then he 


Colonel Waugh and the huge tiger which measured 11 feet from tip of tail to end of nose 


looked up and saw the old machan, and 
this was enough to nake him cautious. 

I decided on one last try, and searched 
the trails for a mile and a half trying 
to pick out a place that would tempt 
the beast. I wanted one which the jungle 
men used, for I thought that if he heard 
us building a machan his suspicions 
might be allayed with the idea that it 
was the natives going by as usual. The 
place decided upon was very open and 
he could see the buffalo for a hundred 
yards before he got to it, regardless of 
which way he came. It was not in a 
likely place for an ordinary tiger to 
kill, but Old One-Eye was more apt to 
take the bait in a place where he had 
never seen one tied before. 


HE buffalo was tied just above his 

hoof with a rope made of six braid- 
ed one-inch ropes, and I fastened him 
by the left leg for luck. An animal tied 
by its horns is practically safe from a 
tiger, but a panther is not so particular. 
To tempt a tiger you try to make it ap- 
pear as if the animal just happened to 
be there. Grass or brush generally hides 
the rope attached to the leg. 

There was a log three feet from the 
tree to which the animal was tied; and 
the rope was left a scant three feet, so 
that the buffalo if killed could be dragged 
behind the log and eaten where the killer 
would have some cover. Great hopes 
were placed in his not being able to 
break the rope. Wire rope would have 
been preferred, but none was available. 

Everything possible had been done to 
try to put it over on Old One-Eye. But 
I was so sure that he would not come 
around that I (Continued on page 60) 














A smashing strike, and the fight is on! 


T WAS not a gesture of bravado. Nor has the occasion 
of our surf-fishing trip during a period of intermittent 
earthquakes anything to do with the legend that Nero 
played his fiddle while Rome burned. Kent Barker and 

I simply took advantage of an enforced business holiday to 
seek angling thrills. And what with continued quakes and 
hook-ups with giant fish of the ocean shallows, the im- 
promptu excursion became the strangest sporting experience 
that I have known. 

All the world is aware that shortly before six o'clock on 
the evening of March 10, 1933, a terrifying temblor rocked a 
considerable, well-populated area of southern California. But 
a description of casualties and destruction has no place in 
this story. It is enough to say that the quake concentrated 
its malign forces around Long Beach and caused privation, 
hysteria and martial law. 

Two hours after the initial destructive shock it became my 
responsibility to drive a commanding naval officer from 
Santa Monica, which lay on the edge of the shaken area, 
to San Pedro Harbor, where his ship rode at anchor. The 
harbor being in the stricken zone, our progress was neces- 
sarily delayed by numerous officers whose duty it was to 
keep back sightseers. But our business was urgent. Reports 
had come that some of Uncle Sam’s ships had been piled 
on shore by a tidal wave! We soon learned, however, that 
the tidal wave was a myth and the Pacific fleet was unharmed. 
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Harthquakes 


Fishing the surf while southern California 
shook and trembled 


By 
PAUL W. GARTNER 


After I had deposited my official passenger at the navy 
landing, I managed to drive by way of by-roads and detours 
to the hilly section which lies on the southeastern outskirts 
of Long Beach. Nearly every vacant lot and field was the 
scene of one or more great bonfires with huddling groups 
around them. I ran into Kent beside a blazing fire near the 
apartment building where he lived. He greeted me as though 
I were a long-lost brother. 


O sooner had we clasped hands than I found myself 
staggering over a rose bush. The apartment house 
groaned and rattled, while from the direction of the ocean 
came a deep, tremendous reverberation. The tremor lasted 
only a second or two, but was quite sufficient to explain why 
vacant lots were so popular. Children huddled close to wide- 
eyed mothers. Pale men moved about endeavoring to main- 
tain the morale of the group. Their feeling, as I well know, 
was one of utter helplessness. The shocks had been occurring 
every few minutes ever since that first awful temblor! 

“Better come back to Santa Monica with me,” I sug- 
gested. “We can’t do anything around here to help.” 

Kent needed no urging, and without further parley we set 
out on a devious route. It was necessary to drive with caution 
in order to avoid occasional cracks and bucklings in the 
pavement. We passed a number of demolished buildings 
and houses that had been thrown from their foundations. 
But finally we emerged from the world of chaos. 

“Some experience!”’ I remarked as the lights of Santa 
Monica gleamed ahead. 

“More than that,” agreed Kent. “And it gives me an idea. 
I understand that the building where I work is in a heap. 
That means a necessary layoff.” 

“Well?” I demanded, my curiosity aroused. 

“T thought we might put in a couple of days surf fishing,” 
my friend blurted out. “Let’s go back to Long Beach in the 
morning. I can check up on my business and collect my 
tackle. Then we can travel a few miles south and camp on 
the beach. Things ought to quiet down in a few days. What 
do you say?” 

“T say you're the limit,” I retorted, “but I’m willing.” 

Certainly this proves that we are a couple of unadulterated 
fishing bugs. 

Our entry into the earthquake zone the next morning was 
not so successful as mine had been the previous evening 
with my official passenger. Armed guards prevented all cars 
not registered in Long Beach from entering the city. Yet by 
careful maneuvering we managed to approach within a short 
hike of our destination. While we were doing the ensuing 
footwork, a slight tremor made itself felt. 

“Something tells me that we’re almost home,” was Kent’s 
only comment. 

Residents were still in their yards or in lots. But now many 
were equipped with living conveniences. Some had arranged 
neat outdoor homes, while others took the necessity of camp- 
ing out as a terrible hardship. 

Kent Barker secured his surf tackle, much to the amaze- 
ment of his neighbors, and very shortly we were rolling 
southward over broken streets. The question of bait popped 
into our minds. We approached a bait and tackle stand, 
only to find it closed. But not far away we saw the owner, 
an old Scandinavian, arranging comfortable outdoor quarters 
for his frightened family. Nervously he responded to our call. 

“How’s chances to get some bait?” I queried. “We're go- 
ing to do a little surf fishing.” 
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“Va.” returned the worried man. “You bane 
go fishing. I bane go back to Sweden.” 

Gingerly the old fellow opened the door to 
his bait shack. The interior was littered with 
broken glass, fishing tackle and bait of various 
kinds. We picked up what we wanted, and came 
out with sufficient bait to last two days. This 
included half a burlap sack of mussels, some 
rock worms, jack-knife clams, a few anchovies 
and about thirty small uncleaned mackerel. The 
last item pleased me greatly, as there probably 
is no better bait for sharks and stingrays than 
mackerel or bonita which still contain their blood. 


Pimp leaving the bait stand, we turned on 
to an inconspicuous by-road which carried 
us almost to the edge of the sea. Immediately we 
noticed countless tiny cracks in the dry crusted 
sand, which indicated that we were still within 
the zone of temblors. In one place, some two 
hundred yards from the surf, we later dis- 
covered a small fissure which had opened and 
emitted black sea mud. This made us feel that 
the vicinity was very unstable. 

“Wonder if the fish can feel the shocks?” 
Kent mused. 

It seemed entirely probable that sea creatures 
would be affected by the earth’s vibrations the same as ships 
afloat in the harbor. Seamen reported that at the time of the 
first quake even the battleships were fairly lifted from the 
water. And it was at first supposed that the accompanying 
rumble had been caused by the bursting of a ship’s boiler. 

The sea was fairly smooth except for huge ground-swells 
that broke evenly and far out. Beyond the combers, like 
so many bobbing specks, sea-gulls were afloat, feeding on 
small fish that weré driven to the surface by greater fish 
below. Occasionally a pelican soared along, then folded his 
wings and dived straight into the water after a finny morsel. 
A frowning sky made the surface seem gray, while the horizon 
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Guitarfish, the sort that might thrive on earthquakes 
was lost in mist. The tide was at extreme ebb, and we de- 
layed fishing for almost two hours. This period we used to 
advantage in arranging a skeleton camp between two great 
dunes and in setting up tackle. 

My equipment consisted of a split-bamboo surf-casting 
rod with a tip weighing approximately 9 ounces, a free-spool 
reel with star drag, 300 yards of 9-thread line and a socket 
belt, which is a distinct advantage as a rod rest when strikes 
are slow as well as an aid when one is fighting a big fish. 
Kent, who is of rather slight build, prefers to include a shoul- 


, der harness with the tackle I have mentioned. 


We approached the surf when the tide had half returned. 
It was likely that the fishing would 
improve until the sea again receded, 
which would not be until late evening. 
This was our first surf-fishing excur- 
sion of the season, and we were just 
a bit doubtful as to what we might 
hope to catch. It was a bit early for 
our favorites, the yellowfin and spotfin 
croakers, although beaches a few miles 
farther south had reported that cor- 
bina were beginning to run. We knew 
that the golden-barred surf perch 
would furnish excellent sport if we 
could locate a feeding school. And al- 
ways there was the exciting possibility 
of huge sharks and stingrays. What 
would it be? The uncertainty added 
spice to the occasion. 

Our gut leaders held two No. 6 
snelled hooks above three-ounce pyra- 
mid sinkers. Mussels and clams were 
the chosen baits. 

As I waded far out as I could the 
undertow gripped my legs like a 
river current. (Continued on page 66) 











Flow to Hit Kim 


Practical information for the man who hunts with a rifle 


ANY sportsmen go to great 
pains to explain their success 
as game shots, but for some 
strange reason they can’t hit a 
target. Apparently the woods are full of 
‘em! It’s odd that a man who has a 
natural instinct to snap-shoot and hit the 
shoulder of a vanishing buck at gray 
dawn or twilight, when he can hardly see 
his sights, cannot punch a few consecu- 





Always use a rest when you have the 
chance, but never hold the rifle barrel 
against any hard surface, as the vibration 
of the barrel is retarded and it will shoot 
off in the opposite direction. When a tree 
can be used, rest the left hand upon the 
tree and the barrel across the thumb 


tive holes through a clearly seen bull’s- 
eye, silhouetted against a white back- 
ground, from the prone position at a 
known range. 

Before we go any farther in this dis- 
sertation on the subject of how to hit 
‘em, I wish to make two dogmatic state- 
ments on a pedestal from which I will 
not step down. 

First, there is no such thing as a born 
rifleman, and there never was. Some peo- 
ple have more aptitude for it than others, 
but it is practice that leads to skill at 
this game. 

Secondly, the foundation of good rifle 
shooting is target practice. We all must 
learn to crawl before we can leap. Con- 
clusion: if you want to be a good shot, 
you must practise at a target, and prac- 
tise a great deal. If you don’t believe 
this statement, don’t bother reading any 
farther. 

Under certain conditions, it is possible 
for a man to become a good game killer 
without target practice. We have all met 
the rare individual who has spent most 
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of his life back in the woods and whose 
target shooting is limited to sighting in 
a new gun; who knows nothing about 
elevation, windage and ballistics, but is 
“hell-on-two-feet” for the unfortunate 
deer that breaks cover at short range. 
That does not mean he is a good rifle 
shot. He is just highly efficient at one 
phase of rifle shooting—that of killing 
deer at short range. Yet some of our 
trained schoolboy marksmen could make 
a monkey out of this expert deer slayer 
when it comes to lying down and killing 
a sheep or an antelope at long range in 
a cross wind. 

There are old-timers in the West who, 
in the course of a lifetime in the open 
begun in the days when game was plen- 
tiful, had the glorious opportunity of 
actually learning to shoot accurately on 
game; but those days are gone forever. 
The average sportsman is not, and never 
can be, in this class. Even if he had the 
opportunity to kill so much game, a pre- 
liminary course on the target would 
teach him more rapidly. 

Under most conditions the deer shoot- 
er does not have to be a very good shot, 
provided he is cool, quick and does not 
catch “buck fever,” from which, like 
measles, one is usually immune after the 
first exposure. Even if he is only a fair 
shot, he should be able to acquit himself 
creditably under average conditions. 
After all, it would not take a great deal 
of practice to hit a deer’s shoulder area 
with a bean-shooter at the distance at 
which most of them are killed: namely, 
under sixty yards. Deer hunting calls for 
quick shooting and moderate accuracy. 
By this, I do not mean constant shooting 
at the bull’s-eye, although it is necessary 
for the preliminary stages. 


HE beginner should stick to it until 

he has the steadiness to lie down 
with his rifle and make six-inch groups 
at two hundred yards and eight-inch 
groups shooting on his hind feet at a 
hundred yards and to learn where to 
hold at three and four hundred yards. 
When he can do this, it is time enough 
to take up rapid fire, for if his aspira- 
tion is game trophies, rather than silver 
cups, he must learn to shoot rapidly as 
well as accurately. 

Practice at kegs rolling down-hill and 
shooting at swinging targets with a 
small-bore are some of the many solu- 
tions; but if he wants to keep fit, he 
must occasionally revert to the target, 
both offhand and prone. It is good for 
his ego. The target is uncompromising. 
It tells without question of a doubt just 
how good a marksman you really are. 

When a boy, I saw the late President 
Roosevelt shoot several times. His target 





was an old stump across the valley at 
Sagamore Hill. He never shot deliber- 
ately at it. Quickly working the lever of 
his rifle, he would empty the magazine 
and then check the results. 

While by no means a brilliant marks- 
man, Theodore Roosevelt had that prac- 
tical ability to keep his group fairly close 
to the mark, which on one or two occa- 
sions at least on his African safari was 
comforting to him and his companions. 


HE deer killed in America easily 

outnumber all other species of big 
game combined by a tremendous margin. 
In consequence, as the deer takes the 
brunt of our big-game hunting, it would, 
if for no other reason, be of first impor- 
tance. The fact remains, however, that 
it is also the most difficult of our big 
game to bag. 

But deer hunting, as it is practised in 
different parts of the country, varies a 
great deal. Those killed east of the 
Mississippi River are usually brought 
down within seventy-five yards, while 


It takes steady nerves to shoot well from 
the offhand position. The weight of the 
body should rest evenly on both feet, 
which should be so placed that the gun- 
ner shoots the rifle at least partly across 
the chest. The right-handed man should 
face considerably to the right of the point 
of aim. The left elbow should be close to 
the body. Take a deep breath and squeeze 


west of the Mississippi the average range 
is extended to somewhat less than two 
hundred yards. There are places even 
in Pennsylvania on burnt hillsides where 
shots of three and four hundred yards are 
sometimes to be contended with; but in 
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shooting throughout Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont and down through the 
deep hardwoods of the Appalachian 
Chain and the swamps of the Missis- 
sippi Valley the whitetail is usually a 
short-range proposition. 

If one is a good still-hunter, even un- 
der such trying conditions, the average 
shot would be at a standing target, but 
unfortunately the hunter’s ability does 
not usually permit him to try conclu- 
sions with his game without disturbing 
it. Usually he has but a glimpse of a 
white flag bouncing hither and yon in a 
wild dash for thicker cover. There is a 
startling crash, and the target flits like a 
will-o’-the-wisp in and out between the 
hardwoods, flying over windfalls and dis- 
appearing into tangled gullies, where a 
quick, instinctive shot, almost as one 
would point a shotgun at a partridge, is 
all that is afforded. 

In the past ten years I have killed 
fifty-six head of big game. In that time 
I have lost no wounded animals and have 
missed five that I shot at, and all five 
were white-tailed deer. 

Far too few sportsmen pay the atten- 
tion they should to the proper fit of their 
rifles. Having ascertained exactly 
where a gun shoots when aimed de- 
liberately from the prone position, it 
behooves the hunter to put up a tar- 
get of generous proportions at be- 
tween twenty-five and forty yards’ 
range. I would suggest a target some 
thirty inches square with a bull’s-eye 
about eight inches in diameter. 


ACING the target, the shooter 

should hold his gun at the usual 
carrying position in the woods, point 
it quickly at the bull and fire without 
any correction of aim. I do not sug- 
gest that this is the way to kill deer, 
but a few groups fired in this manner 
will indicate whether the natural in- 
clination is to shoot high or low, or 
to the one side or the other. The stock 
should then be corrected by a com- 
petent gunsmith to bring the group 
into a more general line with the cen- 
ter of the bull. By no means do this 
by correcting the sights, as they will 
be off when a standing shot is af- 
forded. If the group is too high, the toe 
of the stock should be shortened so as 
to depress the muzzle; if the group is 
too low, it is obvious that the toe should 
be lengthened. The comb of the stock 
should not be altered, as a high comb 
is necessary for accurate rifle shooting. 

For the sake of emphasis I repeat: 








How to Hit "Em 


one should not conclude from this that 
I recommend a haphazard use of the 
rifle. Speedy shooting does not mean has- 
tily firing or blindly letting off a round 
at a vanishing buck. I have said in these 
pages before that the shooting of a 
skilled performer may be so rapid that 
to the audience he appears to do it in- 
stinctively. But all good shots aim. 


HAVE even heard an expert say that 

he did not aim, but just pointed. He 
did not realize that constant practice 
had made aiming an unconscious effort, 
so that as he became faster and faster 
he was not aware of it. 

Mr. McGivern, the fastest performer 
with his revolvers on aerial targets the 
world has ever known, wrote to me re- 
cently and said that he knew I was right 
and that he aimed every shot he fired. 

With practice one can learn to shoot 
accurately with remarkable speed, but 
this skill is acquired only by thorough 
familiarity with the rifle. The man who 
will stand his rifle in the corner of his 
room, pick it up every night and morn- 
ing, and toss it to his shoulder, aiming at 
a small mark, such as a door-knob or 













The sitting position is the best of all 
where the cover is low enough to permit 
its adoption, It is quick and it is steady. 
The heels are dug into the ground, the 
elbows are rested on the inside of the 
knees, which are spread, and the body 
faces slightly to the right of the point 
of aim, in order that the rifle is carried 
across the body 


window-latch, will find it far easier to 
get on his deer in October. 

Stern shots should be avoided when 
low-powered rifles are used, as it is dif- 
ficult to reach the vitals, yet it is often 
a case of taking rear shots or going home 
without venison. In using a rifle shoot- 
ing a powerful cartridge, such as the 
.30-06, I have never had a beast 
raked in this manner escape. 


The steadiness of the sitting 
position is emphasized where 
a back rest is available. One 
can frequently lean against 
a tree, a stump or a 
near-by rock. If there is 
a rest for the elbow, so 
much the bet- 
ter. If not, pull 
the knees up 
close to the 
body, so that 
the elbows can 
be rested on 


the thighs 





The least satisfactory shooting position. 
It is quick but it is unsteady. The average 
man cannot hold this position properly. 
The legs should be at right angles, the left 
one well forward, and the shooter should 
be sitting upon the heel of the right foot. 
The left elbow should be well forward 
of the cap of the knee, and at that it is 
unsteady for a quick shot 


The best combination of sights for 
running game consists of a peep with a 
large aperture, through which 
one has a generous view of the 
landscape as well as the deer, 
used in conjunction with a fairly large 
ivory-bead front sight which will show 
up distinctly in the uncertain high lights 
and shadows of the brown autumn woods 
into which a deer melts like a past mem- 
ory. If the rifle shoots a typical deer 
cartridge, such as the .25-35, .30-30, .32 
Special or .303 Savage with a muzzle 
velocity of 2,200 feet per second, the 
sights should be corrected to strike point- 
blank at one hundred yards. Under these 
conditions, without correction in hold, 
the vital twelve-inch square on the 
shoulder of a crossing deer will not be 
over- or under-shot from the shortest 
range to 150 yards. 


F the cartridge is of the modern high- 

velocity type, such as the .250-3000- 
100, 7mm. or the .30-06 with a velocity 
of 2,700 feet per second or higher, it had 
best be sighted for a pointblank range 
of two hundred yards to gain complete 
advantage of its flat trajectory should a 
long shot be afforded across some wood- 
land pond or burnt land. With such flat 
trajectory as this velocity affords, the 
gun will not shoot more than three inches 
high at intervening ranges, nor more 
than nine inches low at three hundred 
yards, and no one can hold closer than 
this under average game-shooting con- 
ditions. 

When a deer is jumped, the first 
thing to do is to plant the feet square- 
ly facing it. There is no use in trying 
to shoot a rifle steadily when stand- 
ing on one foot or twisted about in 
an off-balance position. If you cannot 
shoot consistently under such conditions 
with a shotgun, you certainly cannot do 
so with a rifle. Standing with the weight 
evenly balanced on both feet, the shoot- 
er should quickly bring the rifle to his 
shoulder, look through the peep and with 
the weapon lightly balanced in both 
hands toss the front sight ahead of his 
game, with a (Continued on page 55) 
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POINTS... .Good 


Pointers and Sette As 
and Thrilling Pog W 






















Four-wheel brakes! This 
pointer was going full tilt 
when he caught scent of 
birds. A quick stop was 
necessary to avoid a flush 


Low, crouching points like 
this are usually the result of 
trailing up to the birds 


Some lie down on point. 

Such dogs are hard to 

find, especially when they 
point in heavy cover 


fra 


Some dogs sit down on 
point. Maybe they are 
lazy, or perhaps it’s just 
their way of doing their 


stuff 


Bird work! But the wrong 
kind of birds. Most young 
dogs—and some old ones— 
waste a lot of good points on 
field sparrows, better known 


to the quail hunter as “stink } 
birds” /4 








Most all of them will point a bunny. 
Some dogs are considerate enough to 
warn you of the fact by slightly wag- 
ging their tails. If you know y 





your dog, you - 
can usually tell “aS 
if he is point- * y V/ 


ing a rabbit \ ¢) : 
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diBad and Indifferent 


Sette Assume Some Interesting 


Pot When Pointing Game 










Right under his nose! Work on 
singles produces the greatest 
variety of attitudes on point 


Bold and unspoiled. Goes 
to his birds as though he 
were going to eat ’em 
alive, and puts everything 
he’s got into his points. 
The kind that gives the 
biggest thrills 


I call this monkey business a 
frame-up—backing each other 
for no good reason This fellow might 
be “working by 
the day.” He takes 
his game as a 
matter of course, 
and merely stops 
when he finds 
birds 
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HE novice should be careful about 


generalizing. He may, however, 

cite his own experiences. It is my 

observation that in hunting bears 
a prime requisite is stealth. In common 
with most animals that are hunted, bears 
have an instinctive fear of man. Also, 
their scent is most keen. The hunter who 
is careless enough to attempt an 
approach down-wind will be 
lucky indeed if he gets a shot. 

The big bears, the grizzlies 
and Alaska brown bears, are no 
exception to the rule. They will 
almost invariably seek cover if 
possible. Only when met with un- 
expectedly or found with their 
young or when cornered or 
wounded are they liable to make 
a stand. It is on such occasions 
that most of the fatalities among 
hunters have occurred. But so 
powerful are these animals, and 
so swift their action when 
aroused, and so great are their 
vitality and ability to withstand 
rifle fire that they make an 
antagonist worthy the mettle of 
the most intrepid hunter. It is 
this potentiality, the uncertainty 
of what is going to happen, that 
provides much of the zest in 
hunting bears. 

Then, too, especially with the 
grizzlies, a reputation for ugli- 
ness of temper and aggressive- 
ness has come down to us from 
the days of the old muzzle- 
loader. This glamour, for such 
it is, has not been fully dispelled 
by the advent of the repeating 
rifle and the use of high-powered 
ammunition. 

Highly developed as is bruin’s 
olfactory sense and his hearing, 
his sight is not good. He appears 
not able to see, much less iden- 
tify, objects at a distance. This defect 
places him at some disadvantage with a 
hunter who is careful to heed the direc- 
tion of the wind and can be noiseless in 
his approach. 

We did almost all our hunting from a 
canoe. Because the bears were frequent- 
ing the salmon streams, it was about the 
only way we could hunt effectively. 
There were no trails, except those the 
bears themselves had made, and a 
southern Alaska thicket, with its tangle 
of lush vegetation, including the ever- 
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Grizzly and brown bear hunting in Alaska 


By JOHN A. LEE 
PART II 


present devil’s-club, will rival any trop- 
ical jungle. A boat with noisy oar-locks 
would have been impractical. The quiet- 
ness with which Johnnie, our Indian 
guide, could propel the canoe in stalking 
was to us a marvel. His sense of air cur- 
rents, no matter how still the day, was 
no less uncanny. Late evening was the 





an, 


Chet standing before the pelt of the big bear 


best time to hunt. Then the bears came 
down to feed. 

The next two days following our bag- 
ging of the big Alaska brown bear proved 
comparatively uneventful. Bears were 
seen as we worked along Andrews Creek, 
but they all were of the black species 
and we passed them up. Some of the 
shots were tempting, and Johnnie was 
quite put out because we didn’t avail 
ourselves of them; but we were looking 
for grizzlies. As for Alaska brown bear, 
we could scarcely expect to encounter 


another of that species in this region. 
What these two days lacked in ex- 
citement the next day supplied—and 
then some. A mile or so above the mouth 
of Andrews Creek a broad slough comes 
in from the east. It leads off from the 
Stikine some three miles farther east 
and thus forms a good-sized island, on 
the lower end of which our tent 
was pitched. This slough was the 
locale of our fourth day’s hunt. 
Leaving camp in the early af- 
ternoon, we paddled along the 
slough until we were near its 
junction with the main river. 
Here we went ashore at a likely 
spot and lay in wait for our 
quarry. It was a tedious wait. 
To smoke was out of the ques- 
tion. To speak, even in an un- 
dertone, brought a stern look 
from Johnnie. Until nightfall the 
watch was continued, but with- 
out result; so we started back 
to camp, each taking his accus- 
tomed position in the canoe. I 
was in the bow, the Indian in the 
stern, and Chet amidships. 


HE canoe glided down the 

quiet waters of the slough 
in the dim light of a pale moon. 
We had proceeded for possibly 
a mile when the keen eyes of 
Johnnie, peering through the 
haze which hung over the water, 
made out an object ahead which 
he pronounced a bear. It was on 
a good-sized bar that jutted out 
from the north shore. By a sign 
Johnnie indicated that he would 
do the navigating. 

As the canoe crept toward the 
spot we saw that bruin was back 
a little distance from the outer 
point of the land projection, 
fifty yards perhaps, but near the 
water's edge on the farther side of the 
bar. He appeared to be playing with the 
salmon, tossing them about. We per- 
ceived also that he was no small bear, 
possibly a grizzly. 

The canoe grounded in the shallows 
as we neared the point, and Chet stepped 
out to wade ashore. Up to this time his 
bearship had not seen us and was en- 
tirely oblivious of our presence. It 
seemed almost too bad to break up the 
good time he was having. As Chet left 
the canoe he sank above his knees in silt 
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and made a lot of noisy splashing in 
floundering to shore. This revealed our 
presence. 

The bear took a step or two toward us 
and gazed very intently in our direction. 
Apparently he was puzzled as to the na- 
ture of the intruder that was boldly in- 
vading his preserves. Then he either saw 
us or else got our wind and assumed 
that impressive attitude of combat which 
is peculiar to the ursine tribe. 


X 7HEN the bear rose to his full 
height and revealed for the first 
time his truly immense proportions, we 
got a real thrill. Clearly it was not a 
black bear with which we had to deal, 
but a grizzly and one of the largest of 
his kind. It was also plain that he was 
not going to give ground and was dis- 
posed to fight. 

In answer to the challenge Chet 
opened fire, and I followed suit from the 
canoe. The conditions for marksmanship 
were of the poorest. It was night. The 
faint light of the moon enabled us to 
see our target, but only in dim outline. 
We were shooting entirely by direction, 
and most of the shots went wild. 

Finally Chet’s rifle landed, and the 
bear went down, but not to stay. He 
bounded to his feet, made a quick run 
in our direction and again stood up- 
reared, facing us. He was now much too 
close for comfort—perhaps not more 
than ten steps away. But so huge was 
his bulk that a shot could not miss at 
that distance, faint as was the light. 

At this critical juncture our guns 
jammed. Not one rifle, but both of them. 
As bad luck would have it, the shot that 
struck the bear was next to the last one 
in Chet’s rifle, and he thought it wise to 
reload before his gun was empty. I had 
fired the same number of shots and was 
actuated by precisely the same impulse. 
In the nervous hurry of reloading, we 
both failed to operate properly the 
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mechanism of our guns. Both guns were, 
for the moment, useless. We were, of 
course, making frantic efforts to correct 
the difficulty, but neither of us would 
have been in time if the bear had 
charged again. Had he done so, he would 
have witnessed the most lively canoe 
embarkation that had ever taken place 
in Alaskan waters. 

I have never felt certain what caused 
the bear to lose his nerve—whether it 
was the fact that we didn’t retreat upon 
his advance, or that he didn’t realize we 
were humans until he had approached so 
near. At any rate, he faced us for only 
a few seconds. Then suddenly he dropped 
to all fours and raced for the woods. It 
was with mingled feelings that we saw 
him go. We both hated to let a wounded 
animal escape, but under the circum- 
stances neither Chet nor I wept at his 
departure. 

Later that night it rained. Not a 
downpour, but enough to wash away any 
blood that might have been left and to 
render tracking difficult. We returned the 
next day and were able, by following the 
bear’s footprints, faint as they were, to 
locate the place where he entered the 
forest. We searched the forest, but to 
no avail. The tracks made it.certain he 
was a grizzly, if such proof were needed. 
Johnnie was positive about this. When 
asked how he could be so sure, he re- 
plied: “I know black bear. I know giz- 
zly bear. Claws of black bear make mark 
close to foot. Claws of gizzly bear make 
mark much away from foot.” 


HE claw marks of this bear were 
“much away from foot”—a big foot 
it was, too—so he was a “gizzly” with- 
out question. Aside from the regret over 
losing him, we had that uncomfortable 
feeling which every true sportsman has 
when he leaves a wounded animal in the 
forest, but it could not be helped. 
That afternoon, the rain continued; 


so we laid off bear hunting and busied 
ourselves about the camp. A flock of 
geese alighted on the willow flats a little 
way up the river. Two fat Canadian 
honkers fell victims of our one shotgun, 
which had been brought along in an- 
ticipation of just such an opportunity. 

By this time we had hunted out the 
territory near our camp and were about 
to change base to a point farther up the 
river. But before doing so Johnnie was 
anxious to have us try our luck on one 
more stream, a small one flowing into the 
Stikine a short distance below Andrews 
Creek, upon which he said there were 
“much bear.” So on the last day before 
moving camp we headed the canoe out 
into the big river and let the current 
carry us down to a point opposite where 
the creek’s mouth was supposed to be. 


wa Johnnie piloted the canoe to 
shore, Chet and I could make out 
no creek. We could see what looked like 
a small blind slough, the entrance of 
which was almost concealed by the rank 
vegetation which overhung the bank of 
the river. Into this maze we went, bend- 
ing low in the canoe to pass under ob- 
structing logs or dragging it over them. 

As much confidence as Chet and I 
had in Johnnie, we began to wonder 
what sort of hoax he was perpetrating in 
leading us into such a place. Before we 
had quite lost patience, however, the ob- 
structions became much less frequent 
and the creek began to show a little cur- 
rent, though it still was narrow and 
carried scarcely more water than was 
needed to float the canoe. Except for a 
little fringe of marsh grass along the 
banks, we were completely shut in by 
the forest. 

This was bear country indeed. The 
bears had coursed along the stream in 
such numbers that the bordering marsh 
grass was literally tramped flat. It was 
not a cheerful (Continued on page 64) 


the canoe up some fast water on the Stikine River 
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om IKABBITS 


More men hunt rabbits than all other game 


Every person who hunts ’em must have a license 


ACH fall, somewhere between the 

end of the bird season and the 

arrival of severe weather, we 

manage to get in one rabbit hunt. 
While we wouldn't miss that one day 
for the world, none of our gang is ad- 
dicted to the sport to a degree where 
he will keep a hound; therefore we 
are always forced to borrow dogs or 
else ask some enthusiastic rabbit hunt- 
er to join us. 


By HAROLD ‘TITUS 


This time, Henry had negotiated for 

a brace of beagles; so no outsiders were 
along to cramp our style. We had had 
a fine morning, encountering 

one of those overcast, warm- 

ish November days when the 

scent was good, the bunnies 

were moving more or less and 

a man didn’t find it necessary 

to bundle himself to a 

point where wallowing in 

swales or fighting through 

swamps became an ef- 

fort. It was past noon 

when we called in the dogs 

and went back to the car 

to boil up a hod of coffee— 

Henry won't stand for ther- 

mos coffee if there’s any 

chance of building a fire— 

and rest the hounds and get 

rid of the weight of the bags. 

We had the fire going and 

AN the kill laid out on 

2 the running -board. 

On the way in we 
had tried three 
swales out in the 
cottontail range and 
had four of the little 
fellows stretched out among the six or 
eight snowshoes which we had knocked 
over in the thick cedar swamp. The 
usual razzing was in progress, with 
Henry on the defensive, when somebody 
heard a car coming along the corduroy 
and someone else wanted to bet his 
second cup of coffee against an empty 
shell that it would be the Old Warden. 
He was not challenged because, it 
being Sunday and with no other game 
legally liable to pursuit at the time, 
the chance was good that our friend 
would be on patrol where hunters would 


“Was I a fox, 
I’'dmuchrather 
gamble on a 
rabbit for din- 
ner than on 
something that 
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put together 


most likely be abundant. 
Sure enough, within 
minutes, the muddy ra- 
diator of the Old Ward- 
en’s car poked into view, 
he gave us a long look, 
his face lighted up and 
he wheeled out of the 
road, wanting to know 
what in tunket was 
delaying the coffee. 
He went through his 
usual routine of ex- 
amining the bag and 
of having a peek at 
licenses. Then, 
fetching his tin 


lunch box 
and a slick- 
er, he spread one 
against a stump 
that would make a 
good back rest and 
took the other into his lap. 

“Well,” he said, “this is what you 
might call a surprise! All day long I’ve 
been checkin’ over farm boys and cedar 
savages and what you might call kind 
of an ordinary run of sportsmen. And 
here I bump plumb into a gang all rigged 
up with thirty-dollar boots and two- 
hundred-dollar guns and tailored riding 
breeches and things. Class, you fellows 
have got! How come, Henry, that you’ve 
so humbled yourself as to join the hoi 
polloi?” 

I must explain here that Henry has 
a yen against rabbit hunters as a class. 
He’s a most fastidious fellow, and takes 
his shooting and fishing seriously. He 
has a way of classifying and _high- 
hatting some groups which might be de- 
cidedly offensive if one weren’t familiar 
with his high-strung nature and _ his 
tendency to generalize. We understand 
him, however, and know that when he 
impatiently disposes of a man by saying 

that he is at heart a 
plunker or a rabbit hunt- 
er Henry simply means 
that the individual under 
discussion is not, in his 
opinion, of the elect. 
Probably no one on 
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This time Henry 
had negotiated for 
a brace of hounds 


earth appreciates Henry’s 
virtues and faults as well 
as the Old Warden, and 
usually he can be relied 
on to touch a sensitive 
spot which will run Henry 
right out on a limb. I’ve 
noticed that it’s these quick-on-the- 
trigger, snap-judgment people who most 
frequently come to grief in argument. 

It worked this time. Henry flushed a 
trifle and snorted. 

“This isn’t what you'd call a day of 
sport,” he retorted. “This is a meat- 
getting expedition. I like rabbits. If 
there were anything else to do this time 
of year, I’d be doing it and buy my 
rabbit meat from a market.” 

The Warden gave a provocative “Oh!” 

“Besides, thick as they are,” said 
Henry, “I figure I’m doing a service 
to mankind by killing a few. Lord love 
you, if it weren’t for the plague, the rab- 
bits would possess the earth! They’re 
certainly overrunning this swamp. I saw 
a dozen pines that had been killed by 
them last winter, and if by taking my 
limit home I can reduce the population 
by just that much—” 


IS coffee boiled over just then, and 

he broke off to lift the pot cover, 
grinning as he realized that he had been 
led into a trap. 

“I'd judge from your preliminary re- 
marks that you don’t rate the rabbit very 
high as a sporting proposition, then?” 
the other asked. 

“You know how I feel about that. 
You've started something and are try- 
ing to keep it going. A Bronx cheer for 
you, officer! Or have you got something 
else up your sleeve that you want to 
spring?”—seriously, almost accusingly. 

“Not a thing; not a thing. Except that 
I’ve been thinkin’ a lot and readin’ some 
and wonderin’ a trifle about the most 
popular North American game animal.” 

“What? Rabbits?” 

“Yes, rabbits. The rabbit—” 





The Old Warden on: Rabbits 


“You're crazy, man!’ declared 
Henry. “He’s a pest and a burden, 
I tell you!” 

“So I’ve heard you say. So a lot 
of sportsmen think. So I used to 
think myself until I got readin’ 
up on the number of folks that go 
after pan-fish as compared to the 
number that try for trout and bass. 
In fishing, we who like to put in our 
time with the speckles or the small- 





mouths long ago tumbled to the fact that 
the fellow who gets his fun out of blue- 
gills or perch or crappies has got to be 
taken care of by havin’ some of the 
license fees or appropriations go to 
makin’ his sport better, or we’re goin’ 
to have trouble on our hands. 

“What is it that runs or flies that'll 
compare to pan-fish for popularity if it 
isn’t rabbits? For every citizen with a 
dry-fly outfit or a big investment in 
casting reels and plugs you'll find maybe 
twenty who get their fun with a cane pole 
and a can of worms; and for every one of 
you lads who makes a vice of grouse or 
duck or deer hunting there are so many 
who shoot nothin’ but rabbits that it’d 
take your breath if you figured it out.” 


AREFULLY the Warden unwrapped 
a sandwich and tossed the waxed 
paper into the fire. 

“We protect our rabbits by law in 
most states. That means that every per- 
son who hunts ’em must have a license. 
That means that every rabbit hunter is 
payin’ somethin’ into his state game 
fund, and what bothers me is, just what, 
up to date, has he been gettin’ for it? 

“Well, in some Eastern States, for one 
thing, he’s been gettin’ importations of 
live rabbits. That’s fine, but probably 
danged expensive and maybe bad busi- 
ness. What else has fhe rabbit hunter 
been gettin’ for his money? Nothin’ that 
I can see, except the services of a lot 
of fellers like me runnin’ up and down 
the country with authority to put folks 
in jail. 

“What’s in the back of my head is 
this: With almost every other 
game species you can mention 
we've been spendin’ 
money on refuges 
and game farms and 
research. But with 


The trappers 
got a mini- 
mum of two 
bits apiece 

for ’em 





the rabbit, so far as I know, we’ve just 
trusted to the Almighty and luck to keep 
up the supply, while more folks, likely, 
are interested in rabbit hunting than in 
any other upland shooting. And please 
don’t curl your lip quite so much, Henry, 
because after a bit I’m goin’ to suggest 
that maybe the lowly bunny has a place 
in the scheme of things which comes 
closer home than you think.” 

He bit into his sandwich and smiled, 
chewing thoughtfully a moment. 

“In the first place, and accordin’ to 
this man Leopold, the things which 
make for a rabbit supply are a lot more 
snarled up and harder to understand 
than with any other species of small 
game. This means that if we’re goin’ to 
find out anything about rabbits it’s high 
time we were about it. Out in California 
the United States Biological Survey set 
up an experiment station to work on 
domesticated rabbits, but that’s as close 
as we've come to what I’m talkin’ about. 
Perhaps they’ve got enough information 
on hand there to give somebody a flying 
start, or at least some hunches as to 
how to proceed to establish some facts 
about cottontails and snowshoes. 

“We don’t know what effect 
shooting has on rabbit popula- 
tion; we don’t know how many 
(Continued on page 54) 



























By 
DAVID M. NEWELL 


This two-letter word played an important part in several big-game hunts 


tion of alibis, fly to it! That’s your 

privilege. But you'll have to admit 

that they’re good alibis. That’s some- 
thing—in these days. 

As a matter of fact, it is my candid 
opinion that when a man has had a piece 
of tough hunting luck he’s had punish- 
ment enough without having his story 
called an alibi. A murderer or a husband 
who comes home late needs an alibi, but 
such a thing is of no value whatever to 
a hunter or a fisherman. People believe 
murderers, and sometimes wives even 
believe husbands; but nobody believes a 
Nimrod or an Ike Walton. It just isn’t 
done. He must produce the meat. He’s 
the original Habeas Corpus Kid! 

Case number one is Dave Newell ver- 
sus Buck Deer, in which both parties are 
plaintiffs, defendants, and guilty as 
charged. Buck Deer charges the said 
Dave Newell with assault with a deadly 
weapon with intent to kill. Newell af- 
firms that on the same day the said Buck 
Deer did then and there, with malice 

aforethought, lay 
himself open to a 
charge of arson by 
deliberately setting 


[: you wish to call this yarn a collec- 


That old buck just stood and stared 


fire to the said Dave Newell, and that 
he, the said Buck Deer, did furthermore 
resist arrest and lay himself open to a 
charge of 00 buckshot. The verdict is 
alibi, with a recommendation of mercy. 

It happened in Gulf Hammock, a vast 
stretch of palm and hardwood jungle 
lying on the Gulf Coast of Florida. No- 
body cares what led up to it, how I hap- 
pened to be on the edge of a certain 
cypress pond, how I got there, or what 
I had for breakfast. I know this is true, 
for editors have told me. Anyway, there 
I was, when far to the northwest—from 
back in toward Bee Tree Slough—a dog 
bayed faintly. 

Now it happened that this dog was 
my dog and that she had gone off early 
that morning on the fresh track of a big 
buck. She was a young hound, full of 
energy, and I had not expected to see 
her or hear from her for a couple of 
days. Gulf Hammock bucks are in the 
habit of making a few preliminary cir- 
cles and then lighting out for the salt 
marsh. A young hound, full of energy, 
goes joyously on, and it takes a long 
time to come back. 

But for some unaccountable reason 
this buck was coming back—at least 

Missy was coming back, and 
knowing something of her an- 
cestry I had reason to believe 
that the deer was somewhere 
in the offing. Missy had per- 
sistence, if nothing else. And 
here begins the first alibi (if 
you insist). 


Y hunting partner had 

gone back to camp early 
in the afternoon, and I had 
given him my rifle to carry in 
—exchanging it for his shot- 
gun, as I had hopes of slip- 
ping up on some turkeys. I 
prowled around through the 
great live-oaks and hickories, 
stopping here and there to 
note some fresh _turkey- 
scratching or to sit on a log 
and engage in some friendly 
kidding with the gray squir- 
rels, of which there were a 
great many. On top of my 
propensity toward aimless 
ambling I am absent-minded, 
as witness... 

The big buck walked out 
into the clear, and as 
he did so Missy bayed 
on his trail—still a 
quarter mile or more to 
the northwest. Now I 
don’t mean that the big 
buck was a quarter 
mile to the northwest. 

> He was right there, al- 

“2 *~ though slightly out of 


range of my shotgun. (And I'd like to 
run ahead of my story enough to say 
that I’d just as soon hunt deer with a 
broomhandle as with a shotgun.) 

As I said, there was the big buck, and 
there was I, with nothing between us but 
a cypress pond and some of that balmy 
Florida air that you read about. And the 
buck came wading the pond toward me! 
I suppose that I must have been as 
balmy as the air, for when he was about 
thirty steps away I took careful aim and 
— Aha! You thought I fired didn’t you? 
That’s just what I thought when I 
pulled the triggers—both of ’em, one 
right after the other. 


OW I suppose that the click of an 

empty gun in the hands of a drunk- 
en burglar would be a sweet sound. I’m 
sure it would. But out there in the quiet 
of Gulf Hammock—well, there couldn’t 
have been a sicklier or more thoroughly 
disgusting sound. It was like—well, it 
was like—yes, it was just like that. 

So there we were, the buck and I. Just 
the two of us, and the air was even 
balmier than before. I became obsessed 
with the idea of getting some noise out 
of that shotgun, and with this purpose 
in view I breeched the gun very slowly 
and as slowly reached for a shell. Here’s 
the second part of the alibi. The gun 
which I held was made for two shells. It 
was a double-barreled gun and entitled 
to two shells. I gave it one, which was a 
lesson not to be stingy. But, you see, I 
was in a slight hurry—something re- 
sembling a sweat, only colder. 

The deer, in the meantime, stood there 
looking at me. Fortunately the wind was 
such that he had not as yet scented me; 
but even so, it does not please my vanity 
to admit that an adult deer stood within 
thirty yards of me, looking directly at 
me, for sixty seconds or more, and saw 
nothing. Yes, I know all about what the 
old hunters and the naturalists say about 
a deer’s eyes. He can’t tell colors, and he 
sees only moving objects, but that’s no 
excuse. There was plenty of motion, for 
I was a youngster and was having the 
usual chills accompanying an acute case 
of buck ague. Also, I know how I look 
when I’m scared; and I’m sure there 
wasn’t any color. 

I guess that old buck realized he was 
looking at something extremely odd 
(others have told me this); so he just 
stood and stared. And that is what 
proved to be his undoing. But I didn’t 
undo him right then and there, as I 
should have done—and as I would have 
done if I had had a rifle. You see, there’s 
an “if.” No alibi is worth shucks with- 
out an “if”! 

To make a short story long, I finally 
got one buckshot shell into that old pot- 
iron and whanged away. At the roar of 
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the gun the deer reared high in the air, 
pivoted on his hind legs, and fell with a 
mighty splash. He almost dried up that 
pond! By the time he had gotten or- 
ganized I had managed to slam another 
shell into the gun, and as he went wab- 
bling off I broke a hind leg. Down he 
went again, but he was up immediately, 
and I took out after him. 


ACK in those days I was pretty hot 

stuff. They used to call my signal 
around the ends with a good deal of 
regularity. I sidestepped a couple of 
cypress saplings, straight-armed two 
palms, and did what I considered a beau- 
tiful piece of broken field running. After 
two hundred yards I was again within 
range of the deer, and, what was more 
important, I had two good shells in my 
gun. Just as I started to fire, the big 
buck tried to go under a fallen tree— 
and went down. 

Immediately I began to gloat; and 
since it is hard to do any real gloating 
on a dead run, I slowed to a walk. Never 
do any gloating on a deer hunt until you 
are back in camp and the deer has been 
cut into such small pieces that he can’t 
run away. Even then it’s not safe—he 
may be too tough to eat! 

When I reached the fallen tree, I 
looked for my deer. There was plenty of 
blood, but no deer, and even as I looked 
I heard a crash. The big buck was lurch- 
ing crazily into a thicket ahead, and 
again I lit out after him. By this time 
Missy had arrived on the scene, and I 
whooped to her to “Catch him!” Away 
she went on the hot blood-trail, bellow- 
ing every jump. I did my best, but it 
wasn't good enough. Never try to outrun 
a young hound on a hot scent—even if 
you are very young yourself. You're 
wasting time. 

Missy found the dead deer and hushed, 
and I met her coming back. When I 
tried to get her to return, she lay down 
and stuck all four feet in the air, whin- 
ing pitifully, which was all that saved 
her life, for I was becoming very, very 
mad. What had she done that was 
wrong? Nothing. What had I done 
wrong? Plenty! 

Needless to say, I didn’t find that deer. 
It was nearly dark, and a hard rain 
washed out all the sign and scent that 
night. Two days later I found the car- 
cass—by the buzzards—but that didn’t 
count. He would have been a prize 
trophy—ten points and a very wide, 
heavy beam for Florida. If .. . 

I have learned several things about 
deer since that day in Gulf Hammock. 
One is that it is almost impossible to kill 
a deer with an empty gun. Another is that 
a badly wounded deer should never be 








If 


chased. After you see that he is hard hit, 
let him alone. Sit down and have a 
smoke, if you are a smoker, or twiddle 
your thumbs or read the Congressional 
Record—but don’t chase him. If you do, 
he’ll run till he falls. If you don’t, he'll 
run a short distance, find that he is not 
being followed, and lie down. When you 
follow an hour or two later, he will 
either be dead or so weak that he can’t 
get up. 

This is one of the hardest things to do 
that I know of—this waiting business. It 
comes right in the same category as 
keeping down, down, down while a flock 
of honkers looks over the set, or the all- 
important dropping back after a 
sailfish taps the bait. It has to be 
done, but it hurts! 

Just to show you what a sap this 
Dave Newell is, I'll tell you another 
one. Out in Arizona there was a 
bear. He was the biggest, reddest, 
fattest bear that ever made a track 
in the sand; and if he’s not 
dead, he lives there still. I 
hope he’s dead, for I don’t 
like him. He was my bear. 
but he “done me wrong.” 
This time I’m starting right 
in with an alibi, for I was 
the one who done wrong. 


AM and I were camped 

at Coyote Springs, after 
a month of very strenuous 
bear hunting. Our horses 
were tired, we were tired, and 
our dogs were tired. We had 
had plenty much bear, 
and we craved lions. Re- 
ports had been brought 
in by an old Apache of 
several lions that were 
killing colts on Yellow 
Mountain, and we moved 
in to camp on their trail. 

The first morning out 
old Pearl struck a run- 
ning trail on the canon-side, and soon 
the whole pack was in full cry. Sam and 
I topped out on the mesa, coursing the 
hounds from above. Down the cafon 
they worked, their eager baying muffled 
by the overhanging rim-rock. 

“See the track, Sammy?” I asked as 
he walked our horses along the rim. 

“Nope,” grunted Sam. “But I’m sure 
it’s a lion from the way he’s prowlin’ the 
ledges—lookin’ for a deer.” 

The dogs seemed to be having some 
difficulty in working 
the track away from 
a certain spot, and we 
stopped to listen. I 
threw my leg over the 
saddle horn and yawn- 








































The big spotted cat had gained 
the river 
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The Cedar 
Creek lion 
was a big 
one and a 
confirmed 
horse-killer 


7 ed. Sam got down 

/ to tighten his 
Fo il cinch. Suddenly 
(fll there was a bear! 
“f He was coming up a 


little side canon that 
broke away fifty or sixty yards 
ahead of us, and he was taking 
his time about it—or appeared to be 
taking his time about it. A bear’s speed 
is like that of a goose—it will fool you. 
Anyway, there was a bear in our 
midst. Just like that! No dogs were after 
him, and he had not as yet seen us. I 
sat on my horse as if in a trance, and 
I'll tell you why. My mother never told 
me that bears'were red. Every mother 
should tell her child that bears are red. 
Other boys and strangers will tell him 
that bears are black and white and brown 
and grizzled, and he’ll believe them. But 
some day he'll see a red bear, and he'll 
remember his mother’s words. He will 
not be shocked and stunned. He’ll meet 
the situation like a man. I met it like a 
mummy. I sat there, I tell you, with my 
lower jaw resting on my belt buckle. 


HIS bear was red—just as red as 
the reddest Duroc-Jersey hog you 
ever saw. The sun shone on him, and he 
gleamed like copper. Isn’t he pretty, I 
thought to myself. But I had shot bears, 
skinned bears, drawn pictures of bears, 
and after a while I realized that this was 
undoubtedly a genuine bear. Then it 
occurred to me that I had a .44 carbine 
under my leg and a .44 six-shooter in my 
belt. They were loaded, and one reason 
I carried them was to shoot bears. 
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Of course, all this complicated reason- 
ing took time, and the bear was doing 
very little, if any, thinking. He was going 
places. By the time I came alive he was 
about fifty yards away, having run 
broadside to me. 

My first sensible thought was to shoot 
him with a gun. Which gun? Should I 
ride alongside (for my pony was fast 
and fresh) and try him with the six- 
shooter, or should I dismount and use 
the rifle? These last thoughts did not 
consume much time. Since I am a poor 
pistol shot and a fair rifle shot, I chose 
the carbine and sailed out of that sad- 
dle, reaching for the stock. 


AS I raised the gun the bear was going 
into a manzanita thicket, end on to 
me. His rear exposure looked as large as 
an automobile. There was no way to miss 
him. But there was, though! I pulled the 
trigger. There was a slight popping noise. 
I thought the barrel must have been 
empty, and I threw the lever. The breech 
would not close. I fumbled with it a 
minute, then jumped back on to that 
pony and rode like a drunken Indian. I 
wanted that bear worse than I have ever 
wanted any trophy before or since. 
The bear had gotten out of sight by 


this time, but I wasn’t 
he Fes, worried. At any sec- 
B ond, old Pearl and 


Drum and Buck and 
Fiddle would be in 
full cry after him. He 
was fat and wouldn’t 
run far. To call the 
dogs I whipped out 


my pistol and punctu- 

ated the shots with 

loud and lusty 
whoops. 

Now in my 

pack there was 


little 
bitch 


a trim 
Airedale 


Field & Stream 


named Nancy. She was the craziest dog 
about a gun that I have ever seen. If she 
had six Bengal tigers at bay, she would 
leave them flat to go to some shooting. 
Consequently Nancy came along direct- 
ly, on the bear’s track, and my heart 
began to get back to normal. This was 
something like. Now I would have my 
red bear pronto. But Nancy passed me 
like a shot out of a gun, and ride as I 
would I could not keep in sight of her. 

Airedales are fine big-game dogs. Nine 
out of ten will fight to the last breath, 
but only about three out of ten (in my 
experience) will give tongue on a trail. 
Nancy was one of the other seven; and 
since the going was pretty rough, I soon 
lost track of her. Then I began to splut- 
ter and foam. Where were the hounds? 
Why didn’t Sam come on? Why hadn't 
Sam shot the bear? What was the matter 
with me, my gun and the whole world? 
I waited. I blew my horn. I fired several 
shots. Nothing happened. Finally I went 
back at a lope to get reinforcements. I 
hadn’t given up my red bear. Old Pearl 
could still take his track—for several 
hours yet. 

But as a matter of fact, Pearl, Buck, 
Drum, Fiddle, Brownie and Sam were 
very busy elsewhere. There had been two 
bears, as I discovered when I finally 
worked my way down into the main 
cafon. There were the tracks of a 
smaller bear, and there were the dog 
tracks and Sam’s horse tracks—all going 
on up the cafion. I climbed back up to 
the mesa and listened for Nancy. After 
a while she came back to me, bleeding at 
the mouth and pretty thoroughly mauled. 
I tried to get her to take the trail again, 
but she would have none of it. To tell 
the truth, she never ran another bear. 
She had had enough—a very unusual 
thing for an Airedale. 

There was nothing to do but try to 
find Sam, help him kill the small bear, 
bring the dogs back and try to find the 

big fellow. I followed his 
tracks as far as I could, and 
then guessed at the probable 
course of the race. Three 
hours later I heard him 
whoop, but had not found 
him when dark overtook me. 
I rode back to camp, thor- 
oughly disgusted and as dis- 
appointed a hunter as ever 
offered an alibi. At two in 
the morning Sam pulled in 
with the hide of the smaller 
bear, which had run and 
fought for eight miles be- 
fore he could get a shot. 
This hide was red-brown, 
but not as red, not as red! 


OU might blame me 

for playing the wrong 
cards. There was no doubt 
but that I did. But how was 
I to know? The bad shell 
came out of a box of old 
shells furnished me by the 
Government. They must 
have been made for use in 
the battle of Bunker Hill. I 
burned up the rest of the 
box the next day in my 
six-shooter, and half of 


them failed to fire at all. Some bullets 
rolled out, and some fired all right. The 
sad part is that all the shots I had fired 
into the air to call the dogs had gone off 
one hundred per cent, and the one in 
the barrel of my rifle had double-crossed 
me. And they had all come out of the 
same box! 

To make matters worse, Sam had not 
even seen the big bear. In my astonish- 
ment I had not uttered a sound; and al- 
most at the exact instant in which I had 
jumped off my horse to shoot, Sam had 
seen the other bear fighting the dogs 
down in the cafon. When I tell him that 
I saw a big, bright-red bear he laughs 
and laughs and laughs. If the newspapers 
say he committed suicide, don’t believe 
a word of it! 

But sometimes things happen over 
which a fellow has no control—just 
tough breaks. It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence what a man does. You've seen a 
short-stop make a bad throw to first? 
That illustrates the case of the Gulf 
Hammock buck. You’ve seen a short- 
stop try for a double play and fail to 
get either runner? That’s the case of the 
red bear. You've seen a short-stop come 
in fast on a ground ball and seen the ball 
hit a pebble and take a bad hop? That’s 
the case of the Cedar Creek lion. 


WANTED that lion. I had gone out 

to Arizona to take a job as Govern- 
ment hunter, and I wanted to show those 
bow-legged waddies that a “writin’ feller” 
from the East could make good. I wanted 
to prove that my Florida dogs could 
chase mountain lions up tall pine trees, 
and of course I wanted to kill some lions 
just because I wanted to kill some lions. 

This Cedar Creek lion was a big one 
and a confirmed horse-killer. He ranged 
down Cedar Creek and across Salt River 
to Cave Creek, and he delighted in 
breaking the neck of a good cow pony. 
I heard all about him from the boss of 
the 5P/ where I was stationed, and right 
away I wanted him. 

I wasn’t yet used to Arizona, where 
nothing is done without a horse. I have 
actually seen a puncher ride up to a gate, 
dismount, open the gate, mount, ride 
through, dismount, close the gate, mount 
and ride away to the store—three hun- 
dred yards from where he lived. Maybe 
he was absent-minded, as I am, or it 
might have been the climate. At any rate, 
he’s the kind of bird that needs an alibi 
—not a poor writer with all the tough 
luck I have had. 

And so because I had not yet learned 
proper horse-etiquette in Arizona I elect- 
ed to try to kill this Cedar Creek lion 
afoot. The ranch boss urged me to wait 
a day or two until he could get in some 
good horses, but I am a butt-headed cuss 
about my hunting. When I take a notion 
to go hunting, I usually go—right then, 
notwithstanding. And by “notwithstand- 
ing” I mean health, wealth, weather and 
wife to the contrary. This impatience of 
mine has gotten me into a great many 
jams and has caused me to waste a great 
deal of time; so it is nothing to brag 
about—and I hope my wife doesn’t see 
this story! 

Well, anyhow, I went prowling off into 
the wild, woolly (Continued on page 61) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH > 


The first-prize largemouth in the Southern Division weighed 2214 pounds 


N many of the previous “Tales of 
Record Fish” I made a comparison 
of the 1932 prize-winning fish with 
those of the preceding four years. In 
this instance, however, it will not be 
practical to do so because, beginning 
last year, we split the Southern Division 
into two parts: namely, a Southern 
Division and a Florida Division. Before 
that time, practically all of the prize- 
winning fish entered in the Southern 


This 22\4,-pound bass was caught by 
George W. Perry 


Division hailed from Florida, which of 
course didn’t give anglers from other 
states in that Division much of a break. 
As a matter of fact, from 1928 to 1931 
inclusive, all of the fish which won prizes, 
with the one exception of an Alabama 
bass, came from Florida. To try to make 
a comparison on this basis, therefore, 
would actually be comparing the fish 
taken in what is now a true Southern 
Division with those caught in the Florida 
Division. Needless to say, it wouldn’t 
prove a thing. 

Such being the case, we may as well 
pass right on to Mr. George W. Perry’s 
enormously big fish which won First 
Prize in the Southern Division of the 
Large-Mouth Black Bass Class in our 
1932 Contest. So far as we can deter- 
mine, it is the heaviest large-mouth that 
has ever been entered in any of the 
Field & Stream Prize Fishing Contests. 
It was caught in Montgomery Lake, 
twenty-five miles south of McRae, 
Georgia, on June 2, 1932. It measured 
32% inches in length and 28% inches 


By SETH BRIGGS 


in girth, and was taken on a Creek Chub 
Minnow No. 2103. 

“On May 30, the day before the fish- 
ing season opened,” says Mr. Perry, 
“T was taking lunch with a couple of my 
friends. One of them happened to men- 
tion that the bass season would open the 
following day. 

“We will go,’ said Jack. 

‘Fine,’ I replied. ‘You can do the 
cooking, Al can row, and I’ll haul ’em in.’ 

“Of course, that didn’t make much of 
a hit, but early the following morning 
we were on our way to Montgomery 
Lake. We started out from the dock 
about 2:30 that afternoon and fished all 
around the lake without getting a strike. 

“The next morning at dawn we pulled 
out again. I fished practically every lure 
that I had in my tackle box, which was 
packed full, without taking a single bass. 
We began to talk about going home. I 
tried to blame it on the water, which 
was rather high. Anyway, we decided to 
fish back to the landing and then quit. 

“In a few minutes I had a fair strike, 
but didn’t connect. I kept on casting and 
was just about to give up when I noticed 
an interesting ripple near a cypress log. 

‘Well, boys,’ I said, ‘I'll drag that 
one in, and we'll call it a day.’ 


““TT was about forty yards to where I 

had seen the disturbance. We rowed 
over a bit closer, and I made a long cast 
right to the spot. Wham! Splash! I got 
just what I had been looking for all 
morning. I knew at once that I was fast 
to a real bass. After playing him for 
about ten minutes, I brought him close 
to the boat. Suddenly he jumped almost 
clear of the water. I had a good look at 
him, and it seemed as though he ought to 
weigh about fifty pounds. 

“He made for an old tree-top, and I 
knew if he reached there it would be just 
too bad. I tightened down on the spool 
with my thumb and succeeded in turn- 
ing him just before he reached the tree. 
Finally he gave up the fight and I reeled 
him up to the boat. After I had brought 
him into the boat we all began making 
wild guesses as to what he would weigh. 
I had left my scales at camp; so we 
started back without even making an- 
other cast. 

“Upon arriving there, we found he 
weighed just under 23 pounds. However, 
when we weighed him on tested scales, he 
registered exactly 224 pounds.” 

Second and Third Prizes were awarded 
to D. T. Hanes for two fish weighing 
13 pounds 7 ounces and 13 pounds 5 
ounces, respectively. Both were caught 
in Deep Creek, Virginia, on October 16, 
1932, one on a Heddon Zaragossa Min- 
now and the other on a Creek Chub In- 
jured Minnow. The larget of the two 
fish measured 26% inches in length and 


21% inches in girth, and the smaller 27 
inches and 2034 inches, respectively. 

Some fellows seem to get all the 
breaks. Catching two fish like that—one 
right after the other, on the same day— 
is more than any human being has a 
right to expect. We will let Mr. Hanes 
tell you what it felt like to him: 


- HE weather was ideal—in fact, 

more like spring than early fall. It 
was the sort of day on which one feels 
tickled to death to be alive. The water, 
while cloudy, was not muddy. 

“We, my two friends and I, left my 
home about daylight. By sunrise we were 
on the stream and fishing. As is our prac- 
tice, we separated, each going to his fa- 
vorite spot. I started fishing at the place 
where we had left the car, catching a 
small bass of about two pounds on the 
second cast. This seemed a good omen of 
the day’s events. 

“The next hour or so was unproduc- 
tive until I cast my lure into the mouth 
of a small brook. I received the sort of 


The 12-year-old winner of the Special Boys’ 
and Girls’ Prize and his 74-pound bass 


strike of which I had often dreamed— 
and it happened while my .Creek Chub 
Injured Minnow was resting motionless 
on the water. There was no need to set 
the hook, as the force of the strike had 
done that. How long it took to play and 
land this fish I do not know. Sufficient 
to say, the fight (Continued on page 54) 
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© See “Additional Provisions and Exceptions.” 


©* Under the regulations for the protection of migratory birds, the season is closed on wood 
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crane, fulmar, gennct, grebe, guillemot, gull, heron, jaeger, loon, murre, petrel, puffin, shearwater, tern, and all shorebirds (except Wilson's enipe or jacksnipe and woodcock) in the United Sta‘ 








season is given. 











THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed period, the date terminating the close 


The term “rabbit” includes hare; “quail,” the bird known as 
grouse (known as “partridge” in the North and “‘pheasant” 
and sage hens; “introduced pheasant” is restricted to Old World pheasants. 


includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed 
h), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, 


ERSONS ARE ADVISED to obtain from State game commissioners the full text of game laws in States where hunti is t lated, 
Pe NPROVISIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED FROM THIS POSTER. ee ee eee 
Open seasons for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are not included in the tables, but are summarized in the last two paragraphs below. 


The Farmers’ Bulletin on “‘“Game Laws for the Season 1933-34" and a directory of game protection officials may be had, when issued, on application 





























, } 
=I to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
We ! 
2 
5 
So ‘ 
s 
6 .— Wild turkey (gobbler), also Mer 1-Apr. 10. Doves, in Mobile, Baldwin, 
? and Washington Counties, Nov. !-Jan. 31 
‘ 
’ —All hunting prohibited on bird and game reservations, and in closed 
, 10 areas of Kruzof and Partofshikof Islands, Eyak Lake, and in Key stone Canyon 
(including one-half mile each side of Richardson Highway from Valdez to Snow- 
" slide Gulch, Big Delta, and Curry and Alaska Railroad closed areas). Caribou, 
n south of Yukon River, Aug. 20-Dec. 31 (except in closed areas on Steese High- 
bd way at Twelve Mile Summit and Eagle Summit, no open season) ; north, no 
b+ close season. Deer (male with horns 3 inches long), east of long. 138° only | 
a (sdutheastern Alaska), Aug. 20-Nov. 15. Moosc, on part of Kenai Peninsula; | 
7 sheep and goat on Kenai Peninsula east of long. 150°, and goat on Baranof | 
and Chichagof Islands, no open | 
9 mountain sheep, and deer, and m nd | 
» grissly bears, non-residents, Sept. 1-June 20; for residents, Sept. 1-June 20, in | 
coastal area and southeastern Alaska east of long. 14 and on islands of 
n Hawkins, Hinchinbrook, Montague, Yakobi, Chichagof, Baranoi, Admiralty 
2 and Kodiak-Afognak group except Afognak Island; in rest of Territory, resi 
Bb dents, no close season. Black bear, no close season. 
m4 
aia —Black tail or mule deer, bear, and wild turkey, south of Gila River, and } 
% bobwhite, Mearns's quail, throughout State, no <n season. oe in Apac 
un and Navajo Counties, no open season. Covt, Nov. 16-N« Whitewings 
un July 15-Aug. 31 Peccary or javelina, Nov. 1 ea 31 Sgnirrel s, Oct. 16- 
n Nov. 15, except Kaibab squirrel, in State, and Chiricahua and Arizona tree 
” squirrels, south of Gila and Salt River base meridian, no open season 
un —Deer (male), also Dec. 20-Jan. 1. Bear, turkey gobt 7-No 
° u 12 and Dec. 20-Jan. !'; gobbiers, additional open season in State, ta gt pr. 30. 
~ Squirrel, also Oct. 1-Jan. 1 
“ 1s California—Deer (male except spike buck), im Districts 2, 214, and 3, Aug. 1 
” 14; in Districts 1, and 25, Sept. 16-Oct. 15 oe 4 
a (deer must have 3 or more Naaiaas to each antler), Sons 16-Oct. 15: in Dis 
bed trict 14, Sept. 1-Oct. 15; in Districts 244, 4, and 43) Aug. 16- Sept 15. Moun- 
~ tain and valley quail, in District 114, Nov. 1-Dec. 31 hite, in State, m 
° season. Pheasant, it pen season. Rails, no open seas 
aif doves, in Districts 4, 43 31 
, - 5 Colorado.—Squirrel, Abert, black ted car, no open season. 
“ Connecticut —Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or em 
do..| @ ployee, may kill with shotgun or, under permit, with rifle, on own lands 
5 deer fruit trees or growing crops. but must report killing t 
; pos qeumibsloners within 12 hours. Rungarten furtridye, no open season 
‘ . Delaware —Gray squirrel, Sept, 1S~Nov. 1; fox and black squirrel, Nov. 1$-Dec. 31 
st Plcida— wild turkey, in Collier and Sumter Counties, no open season. Quail 
3 Collier County, Nov. 20-Dec. 31 ws, west of the Ochlockonee River 
aS Now I-Jan. 31, and in Dade, Monroe, and Broward Counties, Sept. 16-Nov. 15 





t 











sy Georgia.—Fox squirrel, no open season 
+} B Jdsho—Deer, in Ada, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, Owyhee 
So 9 and Valley Counties, and in Idaho County south of Main Salmon and east 
9 of Little Salmon, Oct. Nov. 5; in Ch ater County, and remainder of Idahx 
Ms County, Oct. S-Nov. 10; in Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Tet 
” Counties, Nov -—Dec. 1; - Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Ke« 
« Lewis, Nez Perce, and Shoshone Counties, Nov. 4 v. *O; in E 
a Lake, Caribou, Franklin, and Oneida Counties, Oct. 20-Oct. 0 
. }a Washington Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Mountain gouts,in Adar 
bad Butte, Custer, Elmore, Lemhi, Valley, Idaho, and Clearwater 
— sheep (ram only—under 
& er nm Valley and Lemhi ¢ s- 
ee 2S. Elk Clearwater and Idaho Counties, Oct. SNov. 10; in Clark 
. fimens Jefferson, Madison, and Teton Counties, Now, 15-Dec. 1. Rear, i 








ary 
Perce, and Shoshone Counties, 
Laws, 1933 







a bear) 






















ne ery in Andre congin. Cumberland Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, Saga 
Waldo, and Y rk Counties " Nov. OW Ar sce 

st, Piscataquis, Franklin, 5s Gateed Cas w Hancock 
and Washington Counties, Nov. 1-Dec. 16. Hare 1, in Franklin County, 
Oct. 1-Mar. 31 








Maryland —Dver (male—having two or more points te any 
County, Dec. 1-Dec. 10; in Washington ¢ ty ir 7-ft 
fe Dec. 1-Dec. 15; in Garrett Coupty, Dec. 1 a! 
open season, Nov, 15-Dec. 31, except im Garrett ¢ iy 






Counties, no open season, J 





Michigan. —Director of conservati 
trict 


taking of any specie 















€ 4 Chel an, Crawt 
t Island Emn 
tee, Missaukee, Montmorency 
com and Wexford Counties « 
— bit, in Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15 
6-Sept. 25. t. 24. Gr — p A 
ane Peninsula, n 
“1 season o ve er Pes 
“n season ©. Minnesota.—Crouse and pi 
“1 season director. 
(0) 
~Aug. 13 Mississippi — Quit and Tallahatchie Counties, Nov. 21-Nov 
25, Ds 7 ! a, Leake, Scott, Rank 
ties, No open sea 
I Cooper, Dade, Daviess, De Kally 
1 Moniteau Counties, no open sea 
horns not less than 4 inches long), in 


Prairie, Richland, Roosevelt, and Wibaux 
Carbon, Damels, Garfield, Liberty, McCone 
P. River, R Sheridan, Teton 
Gallatin, Glacier 









Mineral, Glacier, Lake 
in Flathead, Glacier 
Missoula, and Powell 





Madison Petr teum 









Bac Lourts and part of Mineral Cour 5S; in part of Lewis and Clark 

County, Nov. 1-Nov mp and Teton Counties 

¢ than S$ ede Oct. 15-Dec. 1; in part « 20; in part of Granite 

pn 8 of any om County (either sex) Nov. 12-Nov. 15; and in Park County, Oct. 1$-Jan. 10 

of campasbacts in rest of State, no ope ' 1 may make regulations affecting 
i 





ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Nebraska. a aed forestation, and parks commission may open season 15 days 
ind Dec. 31 on grouse, prairie chicken, and pheasant, 
Wilson's snipe or jae onthe, Oe 1-Nov. 1. 
jevada —Fish and game commissioners fix season on deer with branched horns, 
oards of county commissioners may shorten or close 


New Hang Deer 4 _in Coos & Coumy north of U. S. Highway No. 2, Oct at. 1S 


Seabeaahe Hampton, damp a Falls, 








Merrimack Rock ngham, and Strafford | Cc alles only, 
30. 


| New Joma — Seas on closed on sont i in 5 Reta, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Mor- 
¥. 





s} 





New cary tyre ame “we fish commission fixes seasons and bay tienes on 
gai s 











Fy 









dec. 1S except in Halifax, Northampton, 


is 





in Central and Eastern Zon mes, Oct be Dec, 
5-Fe 




















zil may not be hunted except on Monday 
i each week during open season and on 1 
New Year's Days or the preceding Saturdays, if they fal 








» Umatilla, Baker, and parts of Wallowa and 
Be 




















‘Bradt Be "Carbon < learfield, Da 



































































ce. 1-Jar a 
ward, ar ‘J Stephens Counties, and part of pike County, no open 






season. Chachalaca or Mexican henson, Dec. 1-Jan. 16, ames in Panola 
Rusk, and Harrison Counties, Dec. I-Jan. 31. White-winged dove, in North 
Zone, Aug. 8-Oct. 31; in South Zone, Aug. 20-Oct. 31. Zones for white-wurged 
d. divided by Texas-Mexican Railway from Laredo to Corpus Christi 
nules, in north zone, Oct. 16-Nov. 1; in south zune, Nov. 1-Nov 








Gal 
Utah.—Commissioner may fix open seasons on quail, grouse, sage hen, and dove 
Vermont.—Deer, in Essex County, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. European or Hungarian 


partridge, no open season. Pheasant (male) may be taken Wednesdays and 
Saturdays during October. 





Virg’ —Deer, cast of the Blue Ridge Mountains, Nov. 15-Dec. 31, except in 
} Jorthumberland, Westmoreland, Gloucester, ‘Lancaster, Richmond, King 
George, and Stafford pg No open season, in Norfolk and Nansemor a 
Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 30; west of Blue Ridge Mountains, Nov. 15-Nov. 30, 
except in Alleghany, Bath, and Highland Counties, Nov. 15-Nov. 20, and 
in Augusta, Bland, Frederick, Grayson, Montgomery, Roanoke, Rockingham, 
Russell, Shenandoah, Smyth, Tazewell, Washington, and Wythe Counties, no 
open season. Bull elk, with horns plainly visible above the hai, in Bland, Craig, 
Giles, Moatgomery, and Pulaski Counties, Dec. 1, 2, an 





Washington—Open seasons on deer (male), bear, elk, rabbit, squir 
upland game birds fixed by State Game Department by counties. 





West Virginia —Red squirrel, unprotected. 


Wisco —c (male), in Polk, Barron, Chippewa Clark, Marathon, Lang- 
lade, Oconto, and all —_ north thereof, Nov. 21-Nov (open in even 
years, closed in odd); bucks, in rest of State, and does throughout State, no 
open season. 








Wyoming.—Saye hen, in Fremont, Goshen, Laramie, and Platte Counties, no open 
season. Antelope, in ¢ ampbell and Park Counties only, 5-Oct. 5. 


CANADA.—Communicate with Commissioner, National Parks of Canada, Ottawa, 
Ont., for full text of the Canadian Regulations on Migratory Birds. 


ner ig game must — horns at least 4 inches long. Deer, moose, 


in Forest Reserves of Rocky Mountains, under special license, 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Hunting of bie game prohibited south of North Saskatchewan 
River and east of Canadian Pac ailway from Edmonton to McLeod 


Sharp-tailed yrouse, north of Red ot River only 
rovince, Oct. 1-Oct. 15. Ruffed bi 7 

of Comtion — _ —_ Red Deer River only, Oct. 1-Oct. 15. Euro- 
pean par N . Ducks, ovese ot, Wilson's smipe (jack- 
snip nules, north Sof Clearwater sad Athabasca Rivers, Sept. 1-Nov. 14; 
« a ty Sept 15-Nov. 14. 


31; in rest of 
Spruce partridge, north 











British Columbia.—Open seasons on upland oa birds fixed annually by Orders 

ancil, which may be obtamed from Ga Commissioner, Victoria, B. C, 
ms are prescribed in both Eastern and Western Districts on upland 
In Western District: Quail, Oct. 17-Nov. 15; grouse, Oct. 17- 





t, Oct. 17-Nov. 0. (See Game Laws for 1933.) Bull moose, 
rt George, Cariboo, and Omineca Elector al Districts ey Kam- 
toral District, north of filty-first lel, Sept dec nn 
Electoral District, Sept. 15-Oct. 31; in rest of Province, no open 
Bull caribou, in Eastern District, except in Mackenzie and Skeena 
Electoral Districts Cariboo Flectoral District west of Fraser River, and except 
an Pacific Railway, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in rest of Province, 
Bull clk (wapiti), in Ferme and Columbia Electoral Districts 
te except Columbia District west of Ce lumbia River), Sept. 15-Oct. 15; in rest 
open season ale mountain sheep, in Eastern District north 
tional Railway and in Cariboo and Lillooet Electoral Districts 
south of the main Chilcotin River and west of Fraser River, and in Fernie, 
wk, and Columbia Eick ral Districts, Sept. 1-Nov. 15; in rest of 
vince, NO Open season ountam goat, in Eastern District (exc North 
uth Okanagan, and Grand Forks-Greenwood Electoral District 
1-Dec. 15; in Western District (except on Vancouver Island), Sept. 12-Dec 
1 


























15 white-tail, coast), in Fastern District (except white-tail 
H » Okanagan and Similkameen Electoral Districts, and west 
oi Mountains in Grand Forks-Greenwood Electoral District, 
r Sept. 12-Dec. 15; in Western District, Sept. 12-Dec. 15, 
except ir rth and South Saanich and Highland Districts on Vancouver 
Island, S 12-Oct. 31, and except on Queen Charlotte Islands, no open season. 
Bear (exc hite or , ar). in Eastern District, Sept. 1 june »D; 
1 Wester District 30. For local sea sons on ducks, geese, brant, 
and I ilson's s , consult provincial game laws. 
Manitoba.—/ arian partrid Oct. 6, 7, 9, 10, 11. Ducks, geese, coot, rails, 


worth of Sd parallel, Sept. 1-Nov. 30; south, Sept. 20-Nov. 15 


New Brunswick —D. cr, on Grand Manan, Campobello, and Deer Islands, no open 
mat a resident thereof r $1 license from Minister, may take one 
15 





deer, Ox Nov. 15. Nonresident, under special license (fee, $25), may take 
two be Apr. 1 hon W. Grouse (partridge), on Grand Manan, Campobelio, 
wal Door Galante, wo agen stanqe. Ehevhe, porte, Orin toot s. on Grand 
Manan group, Oct. 15-Jan. 3 dcock, Wilson's snipe (jacksnipe), on 
Grand Manan group, Oct. 15-Nov. 30. 


Northwest Territories.—Governor General in Council may, by regulation, alter 





casons. Dew ‘ monntam cf, OF mountam ut with young at fout, 
and their young, no open seayor 
Nova Scotia.—/ ‘ ct xl. Moose, on Cape Breton 
Island, no ope Ruficd «, on Cape Bret m Island, Nov. Il-Nov. 15, 
roe amd Queens ¢ anties, Nov Jan. 31; ducks, raids 
im este and ¢ ities, Sept. 15-Deec. 31 











of Canadian National Railway, Sept. 15- 
Railway to Mattawa River, and Canadian 





sing and French 
cept on St. Joseph }-Nov. 25), Nov 
and south arent mt Martawa Rivers Nov. 5-Nov. ©. [ ts 








, nules, north and west 
{ French and Mattawa Rivers, a all Georgian Bay waters, Sept. 1-Dec 
15 rest of prov t. 15-Dec. 15, except enter ducks north of Canadian 
Natwnal Railway, Sept. 1-Dec. 15 

Quebec. —1/, St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20-Dec. Jl. Caribou, in 


md Matane C es only 





Gaspé, Bonaventu 





Saskatchewan.—)<er « (males ¥, north of biome. M, Nov 
15-Dec. 14 1 hip 35, cas s 
pouty r north of T } Sept. 1-Oxt ‘u. 
61, Sept. 15-Nov. 14 
earning omy —Hare, rabbit, p n, willow grouse ot partrid: 
pe, « her 1 f 





gratory birds (except ha 
percadcie, or black game, no open season), 





fh 
Y «’, Unprotected, 


Oct. 1-Dec. 20. 
wae —Deer (male), north of Mh parallel, Oct. 16 Jan. 31; south of 20th 
m sheep, me c 








Sept. 1-Feb. 28. / , sug 1-Feb Mand 
i d doves, Sept. 16-Nov and other 
Dec. 31. Wilson goose Now. I- 
s, Aug. 1-Sept. 30. Wild wr ojolite 
Sept. 16 wd 31. Anteater, kinkajou, Oct jan. 31 


















Consult your state game laws. The seasons on these pages were furnished FIELD & STREAM by the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey, and we are not responsible for their accuracy. The dates as shown are correct as far as our knowledge 
goes, but we cannot guarantee them. Before actually hunting in any state you should consult a warden or the state 
game department of that state in order not to run afoul of some regulation that may have been changed since these 
pages were compiled. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 
THE NEW LYMAN TARGET SCOPE 


UCH a profusion of improvements 

is being made of late in arms, their 

accessories and ammunition, that 

about every six months I find it 
necessary to devote this space entirely to 
them. 

Several optical improvements are of 
primary importance, chief among which is 
a new target scope developed by the 
Brothers Lyman of Middlefield, Conn., 
well known for their endeavors to pro- 
duce bigger and better marksmen through 
the production of their wide assortment 
of sporting and target sights. This new 
instrument of precision was described to 
me in great detail by Mr. Henry Ly- 
man in June, while I was attending the 
Connecticut Small-Bore Rifle Matches. 

According to his de- 
scription, it was such 
a great improvement 
over the old popular 
Model 5A, that I 
anxiously awaited its 
introduction. In ap- 
pearance it is very 
-much like the Fecker 
and it is available in 
either eight or ten power. It weighs twen- 
ty-four ounces and is twenty-two inches 
in length. Both objective and ocular lenses 
are protected by metal caps which can be 
screwed on when the glass is not in use 
and, in addition, a rubber cap eye-shade is 
provided for the ocular lens. 

This scope is designed to be used with a 
134-inch eye relief and there is an adjust- 
ing stop whereby the relief can be set to 
meet the requirements of the individual 
marksman. 

The forward end of the scope is en- 
larged to accommodate a 1%-inch objec- 
tive lens and this is equipped with a 
rotating adjustment sleeve, graduated so 
that it may be easily set for perfect focus. 
An outer cap locks the sleeve securely 
when the focus adjustment has once been 
made. 

This new scope is equipped with Bausch 
and Lomb lenses giving a fourteen-foot 
field with eight power at one hundred 
yards and a twelve-foot field with the ten- 
power scope at one hundred yards. 

The large objective lens gives an excep- 
tionally brilliant and flat field to the ex- 
treme edge, the advantage of which is 
familiar to every experienced rifleman. 

I have never shot with this scope, al- 
though I intend to try one on a new 
Hornet rifle which will be described later 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











in this article, for it is said that, despite the 
high magnification, one can hold this scope 
on with so much less effort. I believe, with 
its wide field, it will prove to be quite 
practical for woodchuck hunting for prone 
shots at long range. 

I would especially like to emphasize the 
advantage accruing from the non-rotating 
objective lens due to the method of ad- 
justment by the forward sleeve. This fac- 
tor permits the shooter to adjust easily to 
a perfect focus by merely loosening the 
outer locking cap and rotating the sleeve 


CurtTIs 


to precise holding, except on the part of 
a left-eye shooter firing from the right 
shoulder. 

A complete circular describing the 
proper use of the scope, with windage and 
elevation adjustments from fifty feet to 
one thousand yards, accompanies each in- 
strument. 


AN EXCELLENT SPOTTING SCOPE 


The Bausch and Lomb Company have, 
on their own initiative, developed an- 
other valuable addition to the rifleman’s 
equipment. I have reference to their new 
draw-tube spotting scope. 

This is a simple glass of the Galilean 
type. The specifications are in brief as 
follows: 

Diameter, 214 inches; over-all length 
when closed, 1254 inches; power 20x. At 
that, when fully extended, it is but 17% 
inches in length and the single draw-tube 

is 4% inches. The 


a weight is 2% pounds; 





The .22 Hornet De Luxe rifle 


backward and forward until the object or 
bull’s-eye passes it at a point where there 
is no parallax. 

It is said that the vision is so clear that, 
under reasonably good conditions, shots 
can be spotted on the target up to one 
hundred yards without resorting to a sep- 
arate spotting scope, the use of which 
means a strained or changed position 
which is fatal to small groups. It is for 
this reason that a rifleman (when he can- 
not spot his previous shots with his sight- 
ing scope ) requires an assistant to spot for 
him to obtain the best results. 

A Standard Lyman micrometer click 
rear-mount is used similar to that on the 
5A scope and any one of the six popular 
standard reticules is furnished. Most tar- 
get shooters will, of course, prefer the thin 
cross hairs. No additional charge will be 
made for the other type of reticules and 
a shooter may readily change reticules by 
unscrewing and removing the rear lens ex- 
tension. 

The standard mount bases, as provided 
on the Winchester Model 52 and other 
good target rifles, are used, so that any 
of the Lyman scopes are interchangeable 
on the same mounts. 

Offset adaptors may also be had for an 
additional charge, but I would not recom- 
mend them as they do not lend themselves 


se diameter of objective 
lens, 45 mm; diameter 
of eye-piece lens, 10 
mm; diameter of exit 
pupil, 3 mm. 

The body is made of 
aluminum alloy with a 
hard, crinkly, black 
finish. The draw-tube is of brass, chromi- 
um-plated, to prevent tarnishing and 
threaded metal caps protect both lenses 
when not in use. 

The outstanding feature of the glass, 
next to its short draw and strong con- 
struction, lies in the ease with which 
proper focus can be made. Anyone familiar 
with the commoner types of Galilean glass 
is aware of how bothersome it is to draw 
them to exactly the right length. On this 
instrument a special micrometer focusing 
adjustment provides for pulling the tube 
out to roughly the right adjustment by 
means of clicks, as on a micrometer sight. 
Final adjustment is then made by turn- 
ing the draw-tube until it is exactly right. 


Y long experience with spotting 

scopes, both in the army and in 
stalking red deer in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, where they are universally used, 
convinces me that this instrument is quite 
in a class by itself. 

The field view is but 7% feet at twenty 
yards, but this is ample for the ranges at 
which it will be used and it is my per- 
sonal opinion that it would be a very 
valuable piece of equipment to the big- 
game stalker in the West. If the guide 
or the sportsman carried such a scope in 
his rucksack to be brought into play only 
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after big game had been picked up at 
long range in the binoculars, it would 
save many a weary stalk to find out 
whether the quarry were a suitable trophy 
or not. 


A SHORT-BARRELLED COLT WOODSMAN 


Sometime back, in these pages, I drew 
attention to the fact that, with the 
coming of high-speed hollow-point .22 
caliber ammunition, the Colt Woodsman’s 
Model Automatic Pistol had attained a 
position of serious importance as a weapon 
of self-defense. I did not mean to suggest 
that this little pistol would be chosen in 


SOMETHING NEW IN WADDING 


In the early days of sporting smokeless 
powder, a shotgun wad was developed 
called the Swedish cup wad. W. W. 
Greener mentions it in his book, The Gun 
and Its Development. He says that he is 
convinced that the best results with nitro 
powders are obtained by using the cup 
wad, because of the uniformity of the 
patterns secured. 

Yet little was ever heard of this wad. 
It was simply a very deep type with a 
convex cup at the forward end, into which 
the base of the shot charge nestled. The 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. have just 





The new Lyman target scope available in either 8 or 10 power 


preference by one who knew that he was 
going to have to use it for that purpose. 
Nevertheless, it is very comforting to the 
man or woman who has no other defen- 
sive weapon, to know that, in case of an 
emergency, he is at least reasonably well 
protected with the pleasing little gun 
which he bought for pastime. 

The .22 long-rifle cartridge of standard 
ballistics, with its solid bullet, was notori- 
ously lacking in killing power, but with 
the energy increased one hundred percent 
as it is in the high-speed load, particularly 
when used in a weapon affording eleven 
quick shots, it is a very different story. 

Of course, any trained officer of the 
law, skilled in the use of arms, would be 
foolish to pick out such a small weapon. 
However, the very fact that. it has a mild 
report and practically no recoil, makes it 
possibly more desirable as a weapon in the 
hands of one who is not a skilled pistol 
shot. Perhaps my.comments, to some ex- 
tent, influenced the Colt Company to pro- 
duce the new model. At any rate, they be- 
lieve as I do and the prophecy has come 
true. A short time ago they announced 
the introduction of the new short-barrel 
solid-frame Colt revolver for the .22 high- 
speed long-rifle cartridge which they 
named the Bankers’ Special and now we 
have the Colt Woodsman short-barrel 
automatic. 

This new version of the justly popular 
Woodsman which, with a 6%-inch barrel, 
was used by the winning Italian Olympic 
Team in 1932, is now provided with a 4%- 
inch barrel equipped with a ramp front 
sight of the Partridge type for quick 
drawing from holster or pocket. In my 
opinion, the short gun balances better and 
holds steadier than the long-barrel type. 


Y only complaint with the standard 
Woodsman was the fact that it was a 

little too muzzle light to suit me for target 
shooting and I really expect to be able to 
shoot a better group with the short-bar- 
rel gun, despite its decreased sighting 
plane. In every other detail the gun is the 
same as the old model, except that the 
adjustable rear sight has a square notch 
to match the blade front sight, rather than 
the U notch which was obviously provided 
to fit the bead front sight formerly used. 
Personally, I would like a short-barrel 
Woodsman with the bead and U-notch 
combination which I have always pre- 
ferred to the Partridge type for my use. 
_The gun is adjusted to shoot regular 
high-speed ammunition; the distance be- 
tween sights is 7% inches; length over- 
all, 8% inches ; weight, twenty-six ounces. 


developed a new Seal-tite wad, with which 
their entire line of shot cartridges is now 
wadded. 

The Seal-tite wad is neither felt nor 
cork, but made of a moisture-proof fibre 
composition and is molded to shape and 


size, rather than cut. It is said that, for | 


this reason, it has a more uniform com- 
pressibility than felt wads, as no matter 
how carefully the felt is rolled there is 
some variation in its density. As a result, 
some wads will be harder or softer, or 
slightly thinner or thicker than others, 
variations which do not exist in the Seal- 
tite wads. 

It is also contended that, owing to their 
special shape, they do not have to be 
made larger than the shell for which they 
are intended. They do not get turned 
cross-wise in the shell which so often ac- 
counts for a blown-up pattern; also they 
are non-hygroscopic. 

All powders require a certain amount 
of moisture; if they dry out, pressures are 
greatly increased. Felt, cardboard and 
cork wads will absorb some moisture. 
The Seal-tite wad does not absorb mois- 





The Bausch & Lomb spotting scope 


ture and in consequence it does not affect 
the velocity of the load. On the other 
hand, felt wads may absorb moisture from 
the outside and pass it on to the powder, 
thereby decreasing pressure. 

The Seal-tite wad is a modification in 
design of the Swedish wad, heretofore de- 
scribed. The cup, or concave depression, 
while shallower, is upon both sides. This 
contour forms a sealing edge or flange 
which, under pressure, expands and com- 
pletely seals the bore against gas leakage. 

I should expect this type of wad to have 
another advantage which the Winchester 





Company has laid no claim to—that is, a 
pneumatic or cushioning effect, similar to | 
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tain—way of turning lions (and 
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Sir Walter Raleigh into a well-kept 
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become glad-hands. Sir Waiter Raleigh 
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some of the pneumatic wads experimented 
with in England, which is milder upon 
the shot charge and tends to produce very 
even patterns and at the same time reduce 
recoil. 

I also suspect that it is a cheaper wad 
to make and anything that will eventually 





The new .22 Colt short-barrel Woodsman 


while 
will be 


decrease the cost of ammunition, 
at the same time improving it, 
welcomed by all of us. 

The Winchester Company has also 
brought out a small pocket guide which 
they will be glad to send on request. A 
complete page is devoted to each model 
of the large and varied line of arms. 


A DELUXE HORNET 


The introduction of the .22 Hornet 
cartridge met with such an_ enthusi- 
astic reception from the vermin shooters 
throughout the country, that all sorts of 
old rifle actions which were dug out of 
the garrets and the second-hand gun shops 
had to be restocked and barrelled to meet 
its needs. 

Among the most popular were the Bal- 
lard and Winchester falling-breech single- 
shot actions. About a year ago I had 
such a single-shot Hornet built for me by 
John Dubele of Ardmore, Oklahoma, 
which was illustrated and discussed in 
these pages. 

As most vermin shooting is at still tar- 
gets, a single-shot rifle is all that is re- 
quired—in fact, such a rifle has distinct 
advantages. However, everything else be- 
ing equal, we would one and all prefer a 
repeating rifle to the inconvenience in- 
volved in loading a single shot. 

Sedgely, I believe, was the first to meet 

this need with the conversion of the 
‘Springfield action to the Hornet load. 
This was quickly followed by the Win- 
chester Model 54 and the Savage Model 
23D. Of these repeating actions, the Sav- 
age was architecturally the most congenial 
to the Hornet. It had been designed orig- 
inally to accommodate the .25-20 or the 
.32-20 cartridge, both of which are the 
same length as the Hornet. There is no 
advantage to be gained by using an action 
having a bolt ae w sufficient for the .30- 
06 military cartridge for just a miniature 
cartridge. For that reason, I was inclined 
to favor the Savage. It was, however, a 
rifle that was ‘brought out to meet the de- 
mands of the average shooter to whom 
dollars counted. On the other hand, there 
was an increased number of discriminat- 
ing sportsmen who desired finely finished 
arms and were willing to pay for them. 

So, when I got a certain bee in my 
bonnet, I took my problem to an eminent 
gunsmith who is well known for the ex- 
cellence of his craft. I pointed out to him 
that here was a new field for his en- 
deavors. He met the problem with his 
usual enthusiasm and I sent him a splen- 
did .23D Savage bored for the Hornet 
cartridge, with the new heavy barrel and 
speed lock and gave him carte blanche to 
de luxe the arm as he saw fit. 

In due course of time, the rifle arrived 
and to say that I was pleased is to put 
it mildly. It is stocked superbly, having 
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the exquisite lines and proportions which 
always distinguish his work. It is a 
thoroughbred from butt to muzzle, yet no 
radical change is made other than in the 
stocking. The barrels of these rifles are 
ground. Mine was polished lengthwise to a 
glass finish and then reblued, the same be- 
ing done with the action. The bolt handle 
was bent back, checkered on the under-side 
and engraved with an ornamental scroll 
on the front surface to roughen it up. The 
trigger pull was eased to a three-pound 
let-off. The walls of the stock were built 
high on to the sides of the barrel and re- 
ceiver. A forward barrel band was braised 
on the barrel, the front sight base removed 
and replaced with a low ramp holding a 
gold caterpillar sight with detachable 
cover. The rifle was supplied by the mak- 
ers with a No. 48 Lyman sight which is 
also the rear base for the Lyman telescope. 

Those familiar with the Model 23D will 
remember that the trigger guard and 
magazine housing of the Savage are fas- 
tened on to the exterior surface of the 
stock and not inlet into the wood, as was 


commonly practised with high-grade arms. 

In this instance, the guard and magazine 
housing on my rifle were countersunk 
so that the latter is flush with the under- 
surface of the stock and adds greatly 
to the quality of the workmanship. The 
fore-arm and grip are plainly checked 
with fine, sharp diamond checking. The 
former is finished off with the usual two- 
inch Buffalo-horn tip. The pistol grip is 
shortly curved-and finished with a metal 
cap and the butt equipped with a steel 
shotgun plate, finely checked to prevent 
slipping, from which the trap has been 
omitted, since, with non-corrosive ammu- 
nition, it is no longer necessary to carry 
an emergency cleaning rod. The sling 
swivels are of the detachable Whelen type 
and as a crowning note of gentility, the 
fore-sight ramp-band, the front  sling- 
swivel, the floor plate, the trigger guard, 
magazine, butt-plate, action and bolt han- 
dle have been tastefully engraved with a 
simple scroll design. The rifle is a weapon 
of which any discriminating sportsman 
would be most justly proud. 


WHAT OUR GREAT-GRANDFATHERS’ SHOTGUNS 


WOULD DO—AND HOW ! 
By Paul B. Jenkins 


Advisor on Arms, 


NE of the first inspirations to dawn 

upon the reflections of the men who 
made and shot the early “hand-guns”’— 
for many of them at first made their own, 
or the village blacksmith did—was the 
epochal suggestion: “If one ball, why 
not two or even more; Say, maybe a 
handful?” Patterns, velocities and trajec- 
tories required a few centuries to get 
even the beginning of their comprehension 
into average heads, but the road was short 
to the discovery that, with a lot of slugs 
in the gun and perhaps the barrel “bell- 
muzzled” a bit to help the spread, some- 
thing was exceedingly likely to get hit! 
Whereby the field of sport was immensely 
enlarged and a man would go a- hunting 
with much greater likelihood of bring- 
ing home the bacon, or could work in the 
forest or till his field with the comfort- 
ing knowledge that his hair was safer 
than it had been. 

With the smooth-bore musket, anything 
that could be gotten in the muzzle could 
be shot out again, as every gunner knew 
before the days of the breech-loader, and 
many and startling were the expedients 
improvised when one’s bullets or shot 
gave out. Small stones, marbles, nails, 
bits of lead chopped up with a hatchet; 
anything could be tried when one had to. 
In the pathetic religious riot known as 


Nunnemacher Firearms Collection, 


Milwaukee Public Museum 


a mounted skirmish in the same revolt, a 
captain of the insurgents loaded his big 
pistol with a handful of small silver coins 
and so accurately transferred these to the 
possession of an antagonist that the luck- 
less object of his aim laid him down and 
died on the spot. Nor let us forget that 
Washington’s own favorite load for the 
clumsy muskets of his infantry was a ball 
and half-a-dozen buckshot; whence the 
famous order to “hold your fire till you 
see the whites of their eyes.” After re- 
ceiving a few of these scatter-gun volleys, 
even veteran British grenadiers displayed 
a marked aversion for repetitions of an 
experience that allowed few of their 
shoulder-to-shoulder charging line any 
chance to escape being hit. 

Such performances demonstrated only 
the crudest powers of the smooth-bore. 
About the first half of the 16th century, 
English sportsmen began to be the better 
off for considerable intelligence applied to 
the manufacture and use of shot of differ- 
ent sizes. Wing-shooting was not unknown 
in the match-lock days, though it was 
long regarded as a wonderful achievement 
in times when guns were so long and 
heavy that they were usually fired from 
rests or “forkes,” in whose crotches they 
were supported for a steady aim. It was 
not until 1650 to 1700 that most guns 





“The Pentland Rising,” in Scotland in 
1666, a desperate peasant, enraged beyond 
endurance at the cruelty of some royalist 
troops and having a pistol but no bullets, 
smashed up his tobacco-pipe, loaded his 
weapon with the fragments and shot a 
particularly brutal corporal so effectively 
that the military surgeon, who picked ten 
bits of the pipe out of the victim’s anatomy, 
promptly recommended him for a pension 
as of no further military usefulness. In 


Museum 


Photo Milwaukee Public 

A double-barrel flint-lock shotgun of German-Swiss origin, now in the author’s col- 

lection. It is slightly under 19 gauge and was used in eastern Pennsylvania during the 
Revolutionary War 


were made light enough to be fired from 
the shoulder without any other support. 
Our Pilgrim forefathers had wonderful 
surf-shooting all along the “bleak and 
rockbound coast,” and they were keen for 
it, as is proved by their letters to later- 
comers advising what arms and ammuni- 
tion to bring. “Bring store (i.e., plenty) 
of shot for large fowles,” they wrote, and 
while this was what we would call buck- 
shot today, there was ample use for it on 
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the immense flocks of geese, swan and 
sea-ducks that swam into easy range of 
their long muskets leveled from their 

“forkes” stuck in the sand along the shore. 
The same load was just the thing for the 
turkeys that filled the forests and was 
infinitely surer when it came to deer than 
any attempt with a single ball in such a 
gun. 

It was not until as late as about 1775 
that shot as small as our modern No. 4— 
to say nothing of smaller sizes—were 
made. This was partly because the ques- 
tion of what a charge of shot could be 
made to do had never been studied by 
anybody, and also largely because shoot- 
ing at such small game and game birds 
as those for which such little pellets 
would be all that was needed, was not 
common. With larger animals and birds 
in apparently inexhaustible quantities for 
food or fur, why bother with the small 
stuff? These, when wanted, were accord- 
ingly usually trapped or netted. 

By approximately the close of the 18th 
century, flint-lock guns had been brought 
to so high a degree of mechanical reli- 
ability, skilled construction, handiness and 
eficiency, that good shooting with the 
shotgun began to be realized, studied and 
practised, on both sides of the Atlantic, as 
the art that it is whenever developed to 
the finest work of which the gun and the 
man are capable. From 1775 onward, 
double-barrelled flint-lock shotguns of a 
surprising perfection, handiness and 
beauty were produced. As every gun- 
student knows, the finest shotguns in the 
world at that time were undoubtedly the 
product of the Mantons, John and Joseph, 
whose nearest rivals were Joseph Purdey 
and the Egg brothers. The Mantons, 
though brothers descended from a line of 
farmers near Grantham, were competitors 
and maintained separate establishments in 
London. “Joe,” the younger, was generally 
considered to turn out the finest work, 
and became Royal Gunmaker to George 
III and IV and to Louis XVIII of France. 
Manton guns sold as high as 70 guineas 
($367.50) for the finest double-guns, the 
record price and an enormous sum for the 
time; though Col. Hawker states that he 
knew of over twice that sum being offered 
for a gun of proven perfection of shoot- 
ing, and of its being refused by the owner. 


NDEED, I have the pleasure of know- 

ing of and corresponding with—as does 
also Capt. Curtis of Frecp & Srre AM—a 
Welsh minister who today shoots snipe on 
his local marshes with a pair of beautiful 
and perfectly-preserved Manton and Pur- 
dey flint-lock shotguns! 

Early in the 19th century, 
on the scene Lieut. Col. Peter Hawker, 
Ret., of Longparish, Dorsetshire, Eng- 
land, Undoubtedly the world’s finest shot 
with the superb smooth-bores of his day, 
to his life-long passion for shooting, 
pluperfect analysis and understanding of 
the weapons of his time, to his faithful 
diary and other literary pursuits on be- 
half of his beloved pastime, the world of 
the shotgun still owes a debt the extent of 
which is little known today. 

In 1809, in Spain, under Sir Arthur 
W ellesley, while leading a squadron in a 


there came 


} charge in the Battle of Talavera, he was 


shot through the thigh. The wound dis- 
abling him for a long time, in 1813 he was 
discharged as still suffering from its 
effects and thus became, at 27, a retired 
veteran of ample estate and income and 
lree to devote himself to his chief interest 
in life, the pursuit of shooting. At 16 he 
began to keep a shooting-diary, which he 
kept until less than a month of the day of 
his death, 51 years later! With scrupulous 
exactness he recorded practically his every 
shot, hits and misses alike. The latter he 
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How Fred Doubled his Pleasure 








HEY, JACKS How's THis? 
TWENTY-FIVE DUCKS! 





bucks ? 
FREO, EXCUSE ME FOR 
“SAYING $O, BUT | 
WOULDN'T BRAG 
ABOUT IT. 








YOU'RE NOT ONLY 
VIOLATING THE LAW, BUT 
YOU'RE SPOILING THE 
SHOOTING FOR ALL OF US. 

WHEN | HUNT, ('M 
SATISFIED TO TAKE 
ONLY A FEW AND 
THEN MOUNT THE 

BEST ONES. 
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THIS IS EASIER 


THAN | THOUGHT— THERE'S 
AS MUCH FUN MOUNTING 
THESE SPECIMENS AS THERE 
IS IN SHOOTING THEM. IT 
WOULD CERTAINLY BE A 
SHAME TO THROW AWAY 
THIS GORGEOUS 
PLUMAGE 
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MADE YOUR DEN 
INTO A SHOW 
PLACE, FREDO 


YOU, JACK, FOR TIP- 
PING ME OFF TO THE 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL 


OF TAXIDERMY— 
NOW | GET A WORLD 
MORE ENJOYMENT 
FROM MY HUNTING 
TRIPS, AND REALLY 
HAVE SOMETHING TO 
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analyzed with merciless self-criticism; as 
when, on October 13th, 1813, he listed his 
day’s bag of 85 pheasants, partridges, 
hares, rabbits and snipe, bagged in 91 
shots, and of the six misses he noted one 
as “unpardonable” and two as “shame- 
ful”! And, note!—he always counted it 
as a miss if he bagged his bird only with 
the second barrel! Old Diogenes died far 
too early; had he lived in the 19th cen- 
tury he might have set down Col. Peter 
Hawker as his vainly sought-for honest 
man! 

He had the endless patience which alone 
gets the game in the long run. In Febru- 
ary, 1837, in weather “worse than ever 
was remembered by the oldest gunner” 
he was “out day and night for three 
weeks” and “got but one shot” and then 
the gun missed fire! He was as indifferent 
to his own physical condition as to the 
weather, when shooting was to be had. 
Entries in the diary describe his going out 
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thoroughly used to modern guns, and to 
aiming and _ shooting—i.e., of course, 
“leading” our birds—in accordance with 
this modern time-of-flight of their charge, 
such a gun would appear to us to “hang 
fire.” This may be readily confirmed by 
any one who will take the trouble to fire 
a flint-lock a few times; as the writer has 
often done. Instead of the gun firing as 
instantly on the pull of the trigger as 
any modern arm does, so much so that we 
simply never think of its doing otherwise, 
when you touch the trigger of a flint-gun 
there follows first of all a queer little 
mental sensation that seems to say, “Why, 
what’s wrong here?” and then it goes! 

That tiny, mentally-caught delay is the 
extra time taken by the flint in striking 
the steel, the spark igniting the priming 
in the pan, the flash of the priming pass- 
ing through the touch-hole to the charge 
within the barrel—and then it gees! How 
would you like to shoot with a gun like 


Photo Milwaukee Public Museum 


Lock-view detail of German-Swiss double- barrel flintlock shotgun. Trigger-guard is 


of brass, not original, but probably from a 


“Kentucky” rifle. All original “furniture” 


is highly polished iron or steel, except barrels, which are deeply browned 


despite being “as nervous as a cat,” “al- 
most fainting,” “as weak as a chicken,” 
but he rejoices to add, “though half dead 
I never made more extraordinary shots,” 

or “though I shook like an old man of 70 
I never shot more brilliantly’! He had 
every imaginable kind of gun of the time 
—rifles, colossal duck-boat double swivel- 
guns over eight feet long and weighing 
193 pounds, while his largest shoulder 
duck-gun, new in 1819, weighed 17% 
pounds! He made and counted shot- pat- 
terns at all distances to which his guns 
would carry and he tried barrels of every 
length, pitch and choke—or “tightness” 
as he called it, for the word “choke” was 
not then in use—and found out why a 
gun that shot high got the more game 
and also why, in that day, long barrels 
were better than short ones. His favorite 
Joe Manton flint-lock double gun (later 
altered to percussion or, as it was then 
called, to “a detonator’) was 14 gauge 
with 34-inch barrels. With it he frequently 
bagged twenty snipe in as many successive 
shots—with a flint-lock! Do you know 
what that meant? Let us see. 


FEW years ago Mr. Eric Parker, 

editor of the London /‘teld, undertook 
definite tests of the shooting of the best 
old flint-lock guns, to ascertain—of course 
by means of a modern ballistic chrono- 
graph—exactly how the elapsed time from 
the pull of the trigger to the charge’s 
reaching the target compared with the 
same time as applied to our modern guns. 
To summarize the results of his long and 
detailed experiments, he proved that it 
took twice as long, from the instant the 
sportsman’s finger pressed the trigger of 
his flint-gun to the instant the shot 
reached the bird, as it does with our best 
modern shotguns. To any of us who are 


that? Yet it was with exactly such guns 
that Hawker and his peers would bag 
20 snipe with 20 shots and 85 head of 
mixed small game in 91 shots! They 
knew how to shoot in those days—even if 
they did go a-field in frock-length coats 
and “plug” hats! (There are readers who 
probably won't believe this last, but of 
course the old sporting pictures of the 
time prove it a common custom.) 

An interesting thing is that Hawker 
himself figured it out exactly as the 
chronograph reveals to have been the case. 
When _percussion-guns came in—and 
though he opposed them at first, he took 
to them for good in 1844 and had his 
favorite guns altered to the new ignition 
—he published it as his advice to shooters 
using them, to make just one-half the 
“lead” or allowance in front of a flying 
bird, with one of the new guns, that was 
customary with a flint-gun. He measured 
it with his eye; and over one hundred 
years later, modern science proved that he 
was exactly correct. 

In probably the vast majority of muzzle- 
loading smooth-bores, the measurement of 
the charge in loading—the respective 
amounts of powder and shot—was done 
“by rule of thumb,” and about as roughly 
as may be imagined. Of each the average 
gunner usually poured “about so much” 
in the palm of the hand, and thence down 
the barrel. Later very satisfactory devices 
equipped powder-flasks and shot-pouches 
with adjustable thumb-actuated “charg- 
ers” which allowed only desired quantities 
of their contents to be poured directly 
into the barrel. These so facilitated speed 
and correctness of loading that, within a 
couple of decades, nearly every gunner 
carried them. For wadding, paper, felt, 
tow, grass, or “what have you” was used 
according to what the situation permitted 


or compelled. Careful gunners often used 
wads prepared in advance with a punch of 
correct size. From about 1800 onward, 
paper cartridges were often filled with 
measured charges—Hawker gives full 
directions for making these—and by 1840 
were even purchasable from makers. With 
exact loads it accordingly began for the 
first time to be possible to study the shoot- 
ing—range, pattern and penetration—of 
any gun, and some glimmer of an idea 
began to be had as to the performance of 
a charge of shot in flight. 

The writer recently had the good- 
fortune to become the possessor of one of 
these fine old high-grade flint-lock double 
shotguns. It came from the collection of 
Major Jerome Clark, U. S. Army, Re- 
tired, of Washington, D.C. Those who 
have been so fortunate as to see Major 
Clark’s guns know what jewels they are, 
each among the best of its kind and sev- 
eral pieces without a duplicate. As a mat- 
ter of fact, several of his pieces are of 
such historic value that they ought to go 
nowhere but to the U. S. War Depart- 
ment’s collection in the Smithsonian 


3uilding. Imagine this !—in Major Clark’s 
collection is a first-model Forsyth per- 
cussion double-gun, 
signed to substitute the use of 


with the locks de- 
“detonat- 
ing-powder” on the flint-lock muskets of 
3ritain! So far as we know, it is unique 
in the world of arms; probably not one 
like it in all the collections of the world. 
If we owned it, we would ask $5,000 for 
it—and then we wouldn't sell it!—but 
would leave it to the perpetual care of 
Uncle Sam when we were through with it. 


ROM that collection, our fine old Rev- 
olutionary period gun came. It is in 
astonishingly ‘good shape for its age and 
service, as the accompanying photographs 
show. It has had a few substitutions for 
minor original details; the brass trigger- 
guard and tangs, for instance, were cer- 
tainly never original, but probably came 
from some fine old “Kentucky” rifle, as 
they are distinctly of that type. The origi- 
nal “furniture’—the old name for all met- 
al work, save the barrels—was polished 
iron or steel, as was common on many fine 
guns of the time, including Manton’s. It 
weighs 7 pounds 6 ounces and feels very 
light in the hands, probably because it is 
very finely balanced. The slender dark- 
brown iron barrels are 36 inches long, 
their breech-ends octagonal for 9 inches 
of length. They are .625 of an inch in 
muzzle diameter of bores, or a trifle under 
19 gauge. A remarkable detail of con- 
struction is that the tang of the “standing 
breech,” or iron face of the stock into 
which the rear ends of the barrels hook, 
is deeply grooved, directly behind the rear 
end of the rib; with the result that as one 
aims one finds himself looking through 
a shallow groove which carries the eye 
instantly out along the rib; one of the 
most intelligently designed and effective 
facilitations for an aim with a smooth- 
bore that the writer has ever seen. The 
stock has also a slight but definite “cast- 
off” —not a bend, but effected by the calcu- 
lated and skilful shaping of the left side 
of the stock—designed to bring the line of 
sight, with the gun at the right shoulder, 
directly in front of the right eye. It thus 
has every provision for quick and accurate 
aiming, and whoever it was made for 
certainly left himself no alibi for inaccu- 
rate pointing. Instead of a front bead it 
has a long, low “caterpillar” brass sight, 
set 2% inches back from the muzzles. 
The piece is undoubtedly of German- 
Swiss origin. One lock-plate is engraved 
“Bihningen,’ an old form of the name 
Binningen, a Swiss town a short distance 
south of Basel, in German Switzerland. 
The other bears the name, “H. Aberli.” 
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who may have been the maker of the locks 
only, a common custom in the 18th cen- 
tury and later. It is known to have been 
in use among the people of German 
descent near Lancaster, Pennsy cae 


during the Revolution. The stock is a bit | 
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thick, to modern eyes, and has the perfect- | 


ly round grip characteristic of German and 
of some French guns, but is small, light, 
and retains a rarely beautiful velvety old | 
polish. The distance from the front trigger 
to center of butt-plate is 1314 inches, and 
from the line of sight to the heel of the 
butt-plate is a drop of 3% inches. Every 
line and detail of the arm is excellent, and 
obviously as carefully designed as the 
execution is perfect. The locks are as fine 
as so much watch-work, as all the best old 
German gun-work was, and the _ lock- 
plates and hammers rival the best Italian 
designs of the period. When new it may 
easily have cost the equivalent of $250.00, 
as it was unquestionably a de luxe piece. 
It appears always to have been in appreci- 
ative hands, as it has no traces of the 
shocking neglect—cast aside “to let the 
kids play with’—such as was the end of 
many once-splendid arms when their par- 
ticular form of ignition or mechanism was 
superseded in the progress of firearms | 
evolution by something at once cheaper 
and more efficient. 

Such were the guns your great-great- 
grandfather had and shot with and loved 
and cared for and got lots of game with, 


BX and LOX ScorE SIGHTS 


Mechanically and optically made to the highest standards. 


A leading U.S. authority reported recently in his monthly review: “I 
have used this new telescope for two weeks. No fault of any kind has 
developed with it. It gives the most errorless aim I have ever experi- 
enced, and certainly it brought out the last 1/10 inch in accuracy that 
my fine rifle and ammunition were capable of. Optics are magnificent. 
I cannot imagine a better aiming instrument for the target rifleman 
or for the experimenter when he desires to obtain everything in ac- 
curacy that there is in a rifle and its ammunition.” 
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Non-rotating objective 
lens on front end is ad- 
justed for distance and 
parallax elimination by 
graduated sleeve. 


70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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for those very reasons. One gun, the 
finest you can afford, and to know it and | 
what it will do, and to treat it not less | 
kindly than you would yourself or your | 
dog, is, has been, and always will be the 
perfection of gun-sportsmanship. 


SHOOTING 
By Frank Triem 


T’S the man behind the gun that does 

the work.” 

Whether or not the author of that state- 
ment was actually a shooter, does not | 
alter the fact that he voiced a truth many 
riflemen are prone to forget. From the 
days of the flintlock, down through the | 
black- -powder, lever-action decade and into | 
the reign of the modern bolt-action Spring- 
field, it has been the responsibility of the 
man at the butt-plate to see that the | 
weapon had a fair chance. A few have | 
recognized this, and every devotee of the | 
spiral tube is familiar with their names; 
but the average shooter gives scant thought 
to the human equation. 

“Wait!” someone is sure to say. “How 
do you get like that? I know how to hold 
and how to squeeze. I can dope w indage 
fairly well, and I can get through a mirage 
as well as most. What do you mean, ‘hu- 
man equation ? 

Let's take, for example, a man named 
Jones. Jones is just an ordinary, run-of- 
the-mould person; maybe he’s a third vice- 
president of something, or perhaps he’s a 
lawyer. He stands five feet eight inches, 
and —_— more than he ought, particu- 
larly he’s past thirty. Jones says he 
pune ag a few cigarettes; if pressed, he 
will suggest eight or ten a day as his 
consumption. Actually, he gets away with 
pretty close to a pack. 

Jones likes to shoot. 


| 
THE HUMAN EQUATION IN ’ 
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Shooting 
By LAWRENCE 8B. SMITH 
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NOW 


clean up 
the gun! 


UT your shotgun, rifle or | 
side arm in best shape® 
to keep, trade or sell. 


Hoppe’s No. 9) 





will remove the bore leading ——— ? 

or metal fouling—will clean out rust, Selick the bore, 
Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil will limber up 
the working parts, clean and polish all 
surfaces. Prevents rust. Won't gum. 

At your dealers. Or send 10¢ for trial bottle No. 9— 
l5c for trial can of Oil. Cleaning Guide FREE! 
Frank A. Hoppe, Inc. 

2310 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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He belongs to a 
small-bore club, where he spends two 
nights a week on his belly, squinting at a 
round black circle through a five-power 
ore sight. His score is passably good. 
He rides to and from the club in his own 
car, or maybe he takes a taxi. 

Years pass, and eventually Jones has 
the wherewithal for that big-game hunt in 
the Canadian Rockies. But there aren't any 
taxies to haul a hundred and sixty pounds 
of flabby flesh up and down the Rockies, 
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clothing—absolute protection for 
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and Jones knows it. Moreover, his target 
rifle weighs, perhaps, nine or ten pounds— 
not too much for a mechanism intended to 
deliver the utmost in hair-splitting accur- 
acy—but Jones knows that every ounce 
on his hunting rifle will cost him plenty 
at the end of the day’s hunt. 

Accordingly, he sits down and writes 
to Captain Curtis. His letter reads some- 
thing like this: 

“Dear Captain Curtis: 

“I am contemplating a trip into the 
Canadian Rockies for moose, grizzly and 
mountain sheep. I have decided to carry a 


4n prc: ane for’ nl is hardly to be con- 
sidered an asset to any hunter 


rifle chambering the .30-06 Government 
cartridge. Please let me know how light 
such a rifle can be built, without too great 
a variation in center-of-impact. Would 
seven pounds be too light? 
“Very truly, 
“Mr. Jones.” 

Poor Jones! The truth of the matter is, 
as he will learn from the expert he has 
consulted, that a seven-pound bolt-action 
rifle chambered for the .30-06 cartridge 
cannot be depended upon to keep its shots 
in less than an eight-inch circle at two 
hundred yards—shooting, that is, different 
days, under varying conditions, without 
change of sights. The barrel of such a 
weapon will necessarily be short and light, 
which in turn means excessive muzzle- 
blast, whip and recoil. If, however, the 
weight be increased to seven and three- 
quarters or eight pounds, the barrel will 
be longer and heavier; and the accuracy 
will be excellent. But Jones, in his present 
condition, couldn’t carry an eight-pound 
rifle all day on the level, to say nothing of 
the Rockies. 

Jones can do one of three things. He 
actually does one of two. He decides either 
to sacrifice killing power by using a light- 
er cartridge, which will show less varia- 
tion in center-of-impact in a seven-pound 
rifle; or he reluctantly adds three quarters 
of a pound to his specifications, thereby 
overtaxing his flabby heart and feeble 
lungs, when he starts up the first moun- 
tain-side. Whichever alternative he takes, 
he will certainly regret his choice, later. 

The thing that Jones should have done, 
and that he never considered at all, was to 
build himself up to the point where he 
could handle a man’s rifle. If anyone told 
him this, he’d make poor excuses about 
being kept at a desk all day. The truth is, 
which nobody could make him believe, 
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that twenty minutes of systematic exercise 
each evening, over a period of months, 
would have enabled him to carry the heav- 
ier Springfield easier than he can now 
carry its whittled-down substitute. 

Right there, ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred shy away. Because exercise, you 
see, sounds like work! It gives them un- 
pleasant visions of gymnasiums and of 
brawny instructors ordering them about. 
Perhaps they'll offer as an excuse the 
statement that they can’t afford it. 

Again, the truth is not particularly wel- 
come. For no one needs an instructor, and 
there is no necessity for apparatus other 
than a pair of light iron dumb-bells which 
will cost, perhaps, two dollars. There 
really isn't a reason in the world why the 
Joneses of the shooting game shouldn't 
exercise. 

Perhaps, however, Jones will greet the 
suggestion of exercise with seeming en- 
thusiasm. Be not misled. He will buy a 
pair of dumb-bells, dope out a number of 
exercises, do them with fierce determina- 
tion the first night—and awake, next morn- 
ing, to find that he has become one col- 
ossal ache. The dumb-bells are relegated 
to a closet, “so they won't be in the way,” 
and are tactfully forgotten. 

Jones could have made a go of it, in 
spite of his flabby will. Here is what he 
should have done. 

That first night, when he brought the 
dumb-bells home, he should have taken one 
exercise—say the over-head lift, which 
nearly everyone knows—in moderation. 
He should have done it five times, or three, 
or two. That first night of exercise should 
not have taken more than a minute and a 
half. This should have been his minimum, 
however. By making it easy, he would 
have stood a much better chance of estab- 
lishing the habit of exercise. 

Or, to put it another way: Jones must 
build a habit before he starts to build 
muscle. But it is difficult to establish a 
routine if it entails much hard work from 
the start. It is easy if those first motions 
are easy. 

Later, after Jones had reached the point 
where it was second nature to pick up the 
dumb-bells after he had peeled off his shirt, 
he could have increased the dose, a little at 
a time, gradually adding other exercises to 
his repertoire. At the end of six months, 
he would have had plenty of firm, hard 
muscle on his arms and shoulders and 
back. 

And he could have carried the seven 
and three-quarter pound Springfield Sport- 
er, with its splendidly accurate barrel, 
with corresponding ease. 


A SPORTSMAN’S SECOND 
SCRAPBOOK 


HOSE who were so fortunate as to 
have read Dr. John C. Phillips’ A 
Sportsman's Scrapbook, published five or 
six years ago, will be more than glad to 
learn that a new series of these delightful 
essays have been published under the title, 
A Sportsman's Second Scrapbook. Further 
good news is that A. L. Ripley has again 
done the illustrations, and as far as this 
reviewer is concerned, he has completely 
surpassed himself—despite the fact that 
his previous work, especially that in the 
first “Scrapbook” and in Ray P. Holland’s 
“My Gun Dogs,” left little to be desired. 
Among sportsmen who are responsive 
to the amenities of good literature, it is 
almost universally agreed that A Sports- 
man’s Scrapbook will be—in fact, is already 
—regarded as one of the classics of the 
American out-of-doors. There is, perhaps, 
no good reason to assume that the second 
“Scrapbook” will not eventually receive 
similar recognition. Some of the chapters, 
certainly, are as fine as anything contained 
in the first book and the field covered is 


even wider—from the grouse coverts of 
New England to the scorching plains of 
Kenya, Africa, and from duck-shooting at 
Nantucket to the grouse moors of Done- 
gal, Scotland. “Woodcock Shooting with 
George,” “The Contemplative Gunner,” 
“My Little River,” “Droplets from a Dis- 
illusioned Mind” are some of the chapter 
headings that make one anxious to dip into 
this beautiful little volume. Then a glance 
at a few of Ripley’s superb illustrations 
and the sportsman who loves a good book 
for its own sake is all set for an evening 
or two that will linger long in his memory. 
We will be happy to receive orders from 
our friends. The price is $4.50. R. S. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
TWELVE vs. TWENTY FOR QUAIL 


Capt. Curtis: 

Some old experienced quail shots in this local- 
ity (Mississippi) claim the twenty-gauge shot- 
gun to be as effective as the twelve. 

am a beginner in quail hunting and yn 
like to know if this is true. If not, how much dif- 
ference is there between the two guns? In other 
words, what is the effective range of a twenty, 
improved cylinder and modified, using ithe popu- 
lar load of this locality—2% x % x 8? What is 
the effective range of the ine improved cylin- 
der and modified, using the 3 x i% x 8 load? 

Vhat is considered the maximum range of the 
20 and 12, full choke and modified, using the 
high-velocity loads on hawks, ns and ducks? 

V. C. WEsTBROOK. 


Ans.—lIn the hands of an expert quail shot, 
I would consider the twenty just as effective as 
a twelve, becatse the average quail is killed at 
short range—such short range that you can af- 
ford to use an improved-cylinder twenty. 

For instance, the average man couldn't use a 
full-choke twenty to advantage, as a modified 
twelve, which has a wider spread, would kill ducks 
just as far as a full-choke twenty. For quail 
shooting, your first shot is generally about fifteen 
yards and the second one not over twenty-five 
yards. The improved-cylinder twenty will kill 
regularly up to about forty yards and an im- 
proved-cylinder twelve up to about forty-five 
yards. You seldom have occasion to shoot quail at 
that distance and the spread of the two guns, if 
bored alike, is almost identical. 

As regards long-range shooting using high- 
velocity ammunition, you may expect the killing 
range of the modified twenty to be forty-five yards 
and the full choke fifty yards. The modified 
twelve has a killing range of fifty yards and a 
full-choke twelve, fifty-five to sixty. 

SHootinG Epitor. 


THE KENTUCKY RIFLE 


Capt. Curtis: 

In school we have been reading Kentucky 
Sports by John James Audubon. In this story the 
author says that the Kentuckians often gathered 
at night in a clearing and, shooting with rifles, 
would snuff a candle at a distance of fifty yards, 
offhand. He also says that to cut off a wild tur- 
key’s head at one hundred yards was a simple 
matter to them and that they could hit the eye 
of a foe at long distances. 

I realize that, through constant practice, these 
men would become very expert shots. However, 
with the crude firearms of that day, do you 
think it possible that these feats of shooting could 
happen regularly ? 

Howarp YouNG. 


Ans.—Your letter supplies a good deal of food 
for thought and is devoted to a subject that I 
have given a lot of time and attention to. 
cannot do credit to the answer you deserve in a 
letter but I will suggest that you read The Ken- 
tucky Rifle by Major Dillin—a book you can 
probably secure through your public library. This 
will give you the truth. 

As a matter of fact, some of the Kentuckians 
or, rather, Appalachian mountaineers, were 
astoundingly fine shots. Probably, as a class, they 
were the finest collection of rifle shots ever gath- 
ered together, The things they did with rifles in 
their time were considered miracles, but they 
were the only people on earth that had accurate 
rifles. They developed the Kentucky rifle them- 
selves. They were the first people to properly 
patch the bullet of a muzzle-loading rifle wit 
linen or thin leather, so as to keep the bore clean. 
1 think it quite within the truth that these men 
could snuff a candle at fifty yards because, within 
one hundred yards’ range, ‘their rifles were ex- 
tremely accurate. Some of them were accurate 
up to two hundred but, remember, they used only 
round balls. Their range was comparatively short. 

Of course, to hit a turkey in the head at one 
hundred yards and cut off his head at one hun- 
dred yards are two different matters. This is 

“poetic license” on the part of the writer. I think 
they could pretty consistently take in the head at 
seventy-five yards but when it comes to one 
hundred yards, this is «stretching it a bit. 
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There is one authentic case—that of the killing 
of General Frazer, which was the turning point 
of one of the world’s decisive battles, that of 
Saratoga. An American officer pointed out to Pat 
Murphy, the famous Pennsylvania rifieman, the 
English general sitting on his horse some three 
hundred and fifty yards away. Murphy climbed 
a tree and cut the cana ral’s bridle with the first 
shot from his double-barrel rifle and Murphy 
wounded the general mortally with the second 
shot. Murphy was an unusual man with an un- 
usual rifle. , 

Ordinarily, their feats of marksmanship were 
remarkable at short range. They usually shot 
their competition matches at sixty paces and their 
rifles would group at that range as close as the 
finest rifles made today. They wouldn’t, of course, 
compare with our arms at greater ranges. 

SHootine Epitor. 


A GOOD GUN GONE WRONG 


Dear Capt. CuRTIs: : 

As a reader and admirer of your articles in 
Frecp & Stream, I would appreciate it very 
much if you would be so kind as to furnish me 
with some information. I recently purchased 
from a friend one of the old high-grade Baker 
double guns. It is a twelve-gauge and a ver 
beautiful gun, having engraving on most of the 
action. The action, stock and fore-end of this gun 
are in fine condition but the barrels are rather 
badly pitted and have been cut to twenty-six 
inches which makes them very open. They also 
have some bad places in them, as they are of 
Damascus steel, which spoils the looks of the 
gun. 

What I want to know is where I might secure 
a pair of thirty-inch barrels in either both full 
choke or one full and the other modified. Do you 
know of any other make of barrels that could be 
made to fit this action? I would like to get a set 
of good used barrels, if possible, as the expense 
of having new barrels made would be too much 
for me. I have written to several concerns, but 
they do not have the barrels and I thought per- 
haps you could refer me to someone who might 


have what I want. Do you class the gun I de- 
scribe as a good grade of gun? I have been in- 
formed by a local gunsmith, who saw the gun, 


that it is a very fine high-grade gun. 
W. J. ANDERSON. 


Ans.—These high-grade Baker guns were beau- 
tiful weapons. I haven’t seen one in many years, 
as they stopped making them about fifteen years 
ago. 

I would suggest that you send the present bar- 
rels to the Ithaca Gun Company and ask them to 
polish them inside and out and rebrown them 
and if the metal is heavy enough at the muzzle, 
to choke them as much as possible. 

Of course, they are both true-cylinder bore 
ao, having been cut off to 26 inches. They may 
be able to make them a little bit more than im- 
proved cylinder, possibly as much as 50 per cent 
choke or quarter choke, as it is commonly called. 

A new set of barrels for the gun is out of the 
question. It would entail hand work of the most 
skilled character and they would undoubtedly 
cost you many times what the gun is worth in 
view of the labor involved. There is no other 
make of gun, the barrels of which can be fitted 
to your gun. 

: SuHootine Eprror. 


REBORING 


Capt. Curtis: 

Would you please give me the micrometer meas- 
urements in thousands of an inch of the different 
chokes in a twelve-gauge gun—measurements to 
be taken at the muzzle of full choke, modified, 
improved cylinder and true cylinder. After find- 
ing these measurements, would there be any ob- 
jection in cutting off a barrel to get the desired 
choke? For instance, a full choke measured .640 
and a modified measured .625. If I measured 
down the barrel until I came to .625 and cut the 
barrel at that point, would there be any objection 
to that? The reason I would like this information 
is that I don’t want to send my gun to the fac- 
tory because I will probably cut it off several 
times before I get just what I want, and that 
would mean several weeks of sending it back and 
forth. 

I tried to have it opened here in Richmond. I 
went to the largest sporting-goods house and they 
sent me to a man who did their work and is sup- 
posed to be an expert. Before having this work 
done, I wanted to know his methods. He told me 
he used a reamer and I asked if he used a gauge 
or micrometer to tell when he had the desired 
choke and his answer was no—he just took out a 
very little at a time. On further questioning I 
found that he didn’t know the measurements of 


any choke, so I decided if my gun was to be 
ruined, I would do it myself. 
E. A. Jones. 
Ans.—I hear from a great men like 


many 
yourself who contemplate mayhem on a good gun 
with the possibility of ruining it beyond repair. 
Cutting off a barrel usually results in this. 

By no possible means can I tell you the mi- 
crometer measurements in thousands of an inch, 
of choke in cylinder- and modified-choke guns, 
because all makers have different ways of chok- 
ing. The true-cylinder diameter of a twelve-bore 
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gun is .729 of an inch. Most full-choke guns 
measure about .040 at the muzzle. On the other 
hand, due to a different method of pitching the 
choke, other manufacturers will use only .030 to 
attain the same results. Most improved-cylinder 
barrels have only about .005 constriction and, of 
course, the modified barrel varies to the same 
extent, so you cannot calibrate a barrel and de- 
cide how much choke you are going to leave by 
cutting some of the barrel off. I want to say em- 
phatically, that, if you cut one inch off the barrel, 
you will probably reduce it to almost true cylin- 
der and, at any rate, get a very patchy pattern. 
However, if the metal at the muzzle has suffi- 
cient weight to permit of recess boring, the barrel 
can be cut off to 28 or 26 inches and bored slight- 
ly larger than .729 about an inch back of the 
muzzle, thereby making a jug choke. This can 
usually be brought up, if the barrel is very heavy, 
* to something around half choke. If the barrels 
are thin, it could never be made more than im- 
proved cylindér. If you merely wish to reduce 
the pattern of your gun, the proper way to do it 
is to have it bored out to the desired amount. 
This is done by boring and testing. 
were you, I would leave it to that gun- 
smith you went to. He probably knows his busi- 
ness, for he goes about it in the proper way. He 
reams out a little bit and tests the gun, thereby 
making sure that he will never bore out too much 
of the choke. 


SHootinc Epitor 


AN OLD GUN 


Cart. Curtis: 
made in Germany, about 1880. 
any name w hatsoever on it. 

It is a sixteen- -gauge double-barrel shotgun— 
pinfire. 
the hammer hits when it is fired. The gun is in 
perfect condition but I cannot find any place 
where I can buy this shell. 

I would be very glad and thankful if you could 
put me in touch with someone who makes this 
she It takes a three-inch shell. 

Ratpu Meyer. 


It does not have 


Ans.—Your old German shotgun is a Lefauch- 
eaux model made all over Europe, about 1840. It 
was the earliest form of successful breech-loading 
gun and I am quite confident it was not made as 
late as 1880. The ammunition is no longer made | 
in America, though still produced on the Conti- 
nent. As a matter of fact, they are still made by 
the Nobels Co. Ltd. of London, England, but im- 
porting just a few shells to this country would be 
very expensive. 

If you want to shoot the gun, I would suggest 
that you try Francis Bannerman & Company, 501 
Broadway, N. Y. C. and find out if they have a 
few so that you can try the gun out. However, it 
isn’t a practical weapon for present-day shooting 
and I would not advise you to use it to any ex- 
tent. 

As a matter of fact, these shells are rather 
dangerous, for, occasionally, a pin would break 
off in a man’s pocket and the shell explode there- 
by. 

SHooTING EpitTor. 





CUTTING DOWN THE MODEL 52 


Capt. Curtis: 

My object is to remodel a2 Model 52 Winchester 
into a field and squirrel rifle. figured that re- 
ducing the stock to sporter dimensions and per- 
haps taking a few inches off the barrel woul 
bring the weight down posstbly two pounds. It 
is equipped with a Lyman No. 48 sight and, of 
course, the Lyman scope bases which I would 
leave on. Would you give me your suggestion as 
to barrel length, stock dimensions and the weight 
I may expect the rifle to I realize that one 
can get a good rifle, something like what I des- 


cribe, quite re asonably these days but I prefer | 
the excellent action and workmanship of the 
Model 52. | 
Geratp E, Messer. | 
Ans.—I doubt whether you can by any means 


reduce the weight of the Model 52 Winchester 
two pounds. You certainly wouldn’t want to cut 
the barrel below twenty inches and that, together 
with the little you could whittle off the stock and 
still have a good sporting stock, would not reduce 
it more than a pound. 

The stock dimensions which I would recom- 
mend are as follows: 
Length of stock from center of trigger to 


| 
center of buttplate 13%” 
Drop from line of sight at heel 254” | 
Drop from line of sight at comb 2%” | 
Depth of buttplate from heel to toe 5%” 
Length from center of trigger to toe 144” 
Length from center of trigger to center | 
of pistol-grip cap 4” | 
Length from muzzle of rifle to end of 
fore-end 14” 
Diameter of grip at smallest part 4%" 
Pitch down at muzzle 3” | 


As a matter of fact, I agree with you that the 
Model 52 is rather heavy for a sporting arm. If 
a man intends using a telescope, | would suggest 
re select rather the Model 34 Remington or a 
Model 57 Winchester. 

SHootinc Epiror. 

(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 





I have a shotgun—an old keepsake that was 


A pin sticks out of the shell on top, which | 
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Improves your shooting?! 
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KEET DEPARTMENT 


COMPETITIVE SKEET 
By Charles Crist Delmonico 


ie is all very well to eulogize the merits 
of skeet for the purpose for which it 
was originated—namely, as a practice and 
proving ground for field shooting. How- 
ever, we might as well recognize the tre- 
mendous popularity it is attaining as a 
competitive sport. Rightly so! Skeet is a 
grand game in itself. To take sports seri- 
ously, to try to achieve perfection, after 
all, is a typically American trait. What 
other country has developed a Bobby 
Jones or a Tilden? 

As a matter of fact, most of the real 
criticism of the growing interest in skeet 
competition comes from the fortunate ones 
who are able to indulge in a fair amount 
of upland and waterfowl shooting, where- 
as the majority of us living in thickly 
populated sections do not have much op- 
portunity nearby and cannot afford the 
high cost of going where the shooting is 
good. For such, consider the fact that 
there is a twelve-months’ open season on 
skeet as against the few odd Saturdays 
in which they may have a chance of bag- 
ging a game bird or two. Consider also 
that skeet competition is just as much 
fun for the man who likes the game as 
tournament play is for the golfer or tennis 
shark. “Pooh bah! for the critics,” say I. 

So, let us pass up the pros and cons, 
realize that competitive skeet is here to 
stay and get down to the real point of 
this article, which is to pass along some 
observations which may help the chaps 
who are now struggling along in the low 
twenties to pull up their scores to Class A 
form. 

The principal factors in expert skeet 
shooting are the fit of the gun, the pat- 
tern of the shot, the stance, concentration 
and temperament. 

Don’t fool yourself 
dimensions should fit you. Just because 
John Smith shoots a factory-stock auto- 
matic and powders them all doesn’t mean 
that you can do the same. Your chassis 
may be built along different lines entire- 
ly. True, you can probably train yourself 
to shoot almost any gun, but it is a lot 
easier not to have deficiencies in fit to 
overcome. There must be some chap in 
your club who knows how to check on 
the stock length, drop, comb, pitch, etc., 


that any stock 
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to see if they suit you. If you can consult 
a professional gun-fitter, so much the 
better. Often, some slight adjustment will 
make all the difference in the world. 

As regards pattern, have your barrels 
opened up enough to give you a good even 
spread of shot in a thirty-six- inch circle 
at twenty yards. There is no use handi- 
capping yourself with too much choke. 
It may be sporty to mash the clay birds 
with a modified choke, but it is just plain 
silly to try to do so when you are out to 
win a cup. 

Stance is another much discussed and 
highly important factor. The inclination is 
to fall into the bad habit of a tense and 
strained position. While one must be tense 
and concentrated, of course, it pays to 
cultivate an easy, natural sacs, facing 
fairly well towards station No. 8, so one 
may turn the body and pick up the bird 
a few feet out of the trap house and 
follow along with it, using the least effort. 
You will observe, if you are fortunate 


With this keenly alert, forward-bending 
stance, Frank Traeger smashes ’em with 
clock-like regularity 


enough to see them in action, that the 
majority of our star skeeters have this 
easy stance, while, to prove this rule, there 
are a few others in the upper brackets of 
Class A, who get themselves in the gol- 
darndest and most awkward positions 
imaginable. 

When it comes to competition, you must 
be able to develop your powers of con- 
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GET From 
cht 2 pele gy TARGET From} 


centration to their highest pitch. Keep 
your mind right on your particular job, 
which is your next bird. The last bird, 
whether you hit it or missed it, is gone 
and past. Forget it! Forget the gallery 
and the rest of your squad. Don’t watch 
what the other fellow is doing. At each 
station, as you get up to shoot, you should 
have a picture in your mind’s eye of just 
how the bird will fly and just where your 
gun should be when you pull the trigger, 
even before you call for it. 

The championship Waltham, Mass., 
team, consisting of Ely, Bunten, Vance 
and the Mitchell brothers, always gives an 
excellent exhibition of co-ordinated con- 
centration and splendid shooting form. 
This was demonstrated in September, 
when they won the Great Eastern Cham- 
pionship and with it the Fretp & STREAM 
Team Trophy at Lordship, following 
through to take the Eastern States Cham- 
pionship at Saxonville the next week. 

If you allow your mind to become 
diverted before you shoot, you are pretty 
apt to miss. This business of concentra- 
tion is as important in shooting when 
there is nothing at stake as when in a 
match. Fooling around on a_ skeet field 
may be fun and is excellent for the am- 
munition companies, but it does your form 
not one whit of good. 


F course, all of this depends somewhat 

on one’s disposition. Some people can 
only develop their top form under the 
stress of competition. Still, I believe it is 
better policy to strive to develop the ability 
to keep in form all of the time. The fellow 
whose average is consistently high is 
much more apt to click through in a pinch. 
My brother, Lou Delmonico, is an ex- 
cellent example of one who can do this. 
He has placed among the first four in 
the New Jersey State Championship for 
three years and, in 1933, tied for second 
place with a ninety-nine. During the past 
season his average of all shooting under 
every type of condition has been well 
over ninety-five, and he can and does 
shoot with complete concentration in prac- 
tice and out. 

In some respects it is harder to keep 
one’s mind strictly on the job when merely 
shocting for fun, particularly when the 
gang at the club is just fooling along. 

Two years ago, at Lordship, during 
the Eastern States tournament, one of 
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my teammates, No. 5 man on the squad, 
had his gun malfunction when shooting 
at station No. 4. There was some dis- 
cussion over it with the referee. The team 
captain, shooting in No. 1 position, stepped 
over for a moment to enter the discussion 
and, when he went back to station No. 5 
to shoot his next bird, he called for it 
but forgot to load his gun. Lost bird! 
This error cost him a tie for first place 
in the event. Here is an excellent example 
of how easily one’s mind becomes distract- 
ed under the strain of tournament condi- 
tions and of the costly results which might 
ensue. 

The next factor of importance is tem- 
perament. The chap with an even disposi- 





Lou Delmonico can follow the bird, right 
or left, with an easy swing from his shoot- 
ing position 


tion has a decided advanti age. Occasionally 
you will have more ‘than your share of 
off-course birds or broken ones; you may 
have a poor decision from the referee; 
overhear some slighting remark from the 
gallery or one of your squad may have 
some trait that is peculiarly irritating to 
you—but you must not allow any of these 
things to “get your goat.” We have all 
seen possibilities of good scores com- 
pletely shot to pieces because of lack of 
control. Some minor thing has happened 
and the shooter “blew up.” In the stress of 
competition it is particularly difficult to 
keep under control, nevertheless one must 
school himself to do it if he ever hopes 
to attain real stardom. 

Arthur Strahlendorff, the Eastern 
States and Middle Atlantic States Cham- 
pion of 1932, has, in my opinion, a per- 
fect shooting temperament. A fine fellow 
and always a high scorer, nothing ever 
seems to faze Arthur. Both Glen Watts 
who recently won the Great Eastern 
Championship and Harry Hathaway who 
shot 100 straight to take high-over-all 
prize in the Eastern States Championship, 
appear to have ideal temperaments and 
shoot with complete confidence. 

Practice is another matter upon which 
too much emphasis cannot be laid. Here, 
again, skeet is similar to other sports. 
Shooting the whole course over and over 
again is not enough. It is the stations that 
are most difficult for you that you need to 
practice on. At stations Nos. 3 to 5 you get 
only one shot at the bird from each trap 
in an entire round and at stations 1, 2, 6 
and 7 you have two birds, including the 
doubles. Obviously, when you are con- 
sistently missing from one station or an- 
other, you have no chance to find out 


what is wrong if you continue along with 
your round. 

Get down to the skeet field ahead of 
the crowd and 


practice at the stations 
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where you know you are weak, keeping 
at it until you get so you can powder ‘em 
almost every time. A good plan is to have 
someone there to coach you a bit while 
you are doing it. An observer can readily 
see if you are not holding correctly. 

As any expert trapshooter will tell you, 
don’t be satisfied to merely chip the tar- 
gets. Learn to break them to bits. A 
chipped bird, while it may be the result of 
a hole in the pattern, is generally due to 
not centering the shot load on the bird. 
This is a warning to you, since a chipped 
bird is the next thing to a miss and if you 
do not heed it and find out where your 
pointing is at fault, you quite probably 
will miss entirely the next time. Anyone 
who breaks the targets poorly all the 
way around is shooting raggedly. 


ANY people seem to think that the 

targets must be broken quickly—by 
the time they reach station No. 8, at least. 
Why, merely because skeet is intended 
for field-shooting practice, must every 
shot be a snap shot? Even in woodcock 
or grouse shooting you sometimes 
plenty of time to follow the bird without 
snapping at him. The chap who is no good 
unless he shoots quickly is not usually a 
well-grounded, reliable game shot. 

In skeet there is no need to follow the 
target out until it nearly reaches the op- 
posite trap house nor is there any neces- 
sity for breaking your neck to powder it 
before it gets to station No. 8. I believe 
a reliable skeet shooter should be. able 
to take his targets fast or break them five 
to ten yards beyond station No. 8, at will. 
He will probably favor one way or the 
other. However, it will give him more 
confidence to have the ability to vary his 
timing as conditions may dictate. In a high 
wind, it pays to break them fast before 
they can go far off line. Under normal 
conditions many shooters are steadier when 
they take the target farther out. 

Another thing that helps is to get all 
the practice you can on different skeet 
fields. To be a high scorer on your home 
grounds does not mean that you can step 





Strahlendorff ’s 
position. Nothing fazes Arthur 


easy, confident “ready” 


out on a strange layout where conditions 
are different and be equally good. 

Confidence in your ability is essential to 
good shooting, while over- -confidence 
breeds carelessness, which is fatal. 

The other fellow’s score has nothing to 
do with yours in competition. The fact 
that your score is not higher than his, 
when you know you can break them all, 
is due to the fact you have beaten your- 
self—not that he has beaten you. 

So, when you and I and a lot of other 
aspiring skeet champions learn to over- 
come our own temperamental failings, 
there will be a riot of ties for first place 
in the skeet matches of the future. 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A 


SPORTSMAN 
(Continued from page 11) 
look for the “back door”—that secret open- 
ing made by woodchucks by digging from 
the bottom up—and fill it with stones. 
The other would hack, with mighty effort, 
a stake from some near-by hedge. 

Setting the double-spring traps was al- 
ways a risky operation for barefoot 
boys, and it took our united efforts. One of 
us placed his heels on the two springs, bal- 
ancing himself as gingerly as though he 
were on a tight rope. The other pried open 
the jaws of the trap and madly tried to 
get the thing set before the pressure on 
the above-mentioned heels became too 
acute. If the pressure were released before 
the trigger was in place, there was a 
vicious snap and a quick mental inventory 
of toes and fingers. On the other hand, if 
it had been properly done in the short time 
allowed, all was well. 

Finally the trap was placed down in 
the hole, the stake driven deep into the 
ground, and grass pulled to cover the trap 
and the opening of the burrow. We always 
felt that this was a great piece of strategy, 
figuring that as the hole was dark the 
game could not see the trap; but I do not 
believe we needed all this care to catch 
our blundering game, except in rare cases 
where gray old stagers, probably minus a 
toe, needed special care. 

I recall one chuck which used to spring 
the trap by turning it over. We caught 
him by hollowing out the ground and 
setting the trap upside down. Another trick 
they had was to cover the trap with dirt. 
Once they did this, we placed two traps 
in the grass by the back-door and plugged 
the front entrance. Our operations in this 
line were limited only by the number of 
traps we had. There was no limit to the 
number of woodchucks. 

It was during our travels through fields 
that Rover did his part. He hunted every 
patch of bushes and all of the stone 
walls thoroughly, and it was a poor day 
indeed when he did not ferret out some 
hapless chuck which had wandered too far 
from its den and had to seek hasty and 
uncertain asylum. This might be in an old 
stump, but more often it was in a stone 
wall, which form of fence was in general 
use throughout our country in those days. 
‘Here Rover would bark with all the fury 
and fervor of a political speaker until we 
came to take the situation over. 


OWN came a section of the wall. 
Rails were used with an expert 
knowledge of leverage to move the larger 
stones. With the barking of the dog and 
the whistling of the chuck, excitement 
reigned supreme. Once an opening in the 
wall had been made so that the dog could 
get at our game, he was given a free hand 
as executioner, a function he performed 
with skill and dispatch. He parried in the 
manner of a fencer. Once the chuck made 
a lunge at him in desperation, he deftly 
caught it back of the neck, and with a 
shake or two all was over. 

What a sight it was—like a battlefield! 
Two sweating boys, a broken wall with 
stones tumbled about on all sides, a pant- 
ing and excited dog watching a perfectly 
dead woodchuck lest by some miracle he 
might come to life and escape. 

With the mutual congratulations over, 
in which Rover figured largely, out came 
an old knife and the tail was cut off 
with as much pride as any fox was ever 
docked. If the knife were lacking, as was 
often the case, the tail was pounded off 
between two stones, which was just as 
effective, if not so conventional. After 
this was done, Rover took over the re- 
mains for proper burial. He always in- 
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sisted on doing this, and often, to our 
horror, returned to these kills none too 
soon. It will have to be admitted that 
Rover was a poor judge of the ripeness 
of game by our standards, and many a 
night I had to lock him in our barn until 
soap and water once more restored him 
to the privileges the 
house. 

All the game caught in the traps we 
killed with clubs, but Rover disposed of 
it in his own manner. We seldom, if ever, 
found where he took the chucks. Some- 
times the place was near at hand, but more 
often he would be gone for many minutes. 

The tails were nailed on a beam in our 
family barn, where only a boy or a swal- 
low could reach them. When we had ten, 
they were cashed for a dollar and the 
money properly hidden in our treasury 
until July 3. On the night of this day it 
was converted into powder, in some form 
or other, and gleefully burned the next 
morning in the supposed spirit of patriot- 
ism. But to be perfectly honest, it was 
really the diabolical practice of arousing 
a slumbering public at three o'clock. 

Hunting woodchucks was great sport 
and a serious business until the grass be- 
came too high to walk through easily and 
the haying season was well under way. 
We usually took up our traps by the mid- 
dle of July. The stubble fields were prob- 
ably a major factor, although you could 
not have made either of us admit that 
anything hurt our feet. 

(To be continued) 
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Don’t miss a single installment of 
“THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SPORTS- 
MAN.”’ You will enjoy growing up 
again with these two boys and follow- 
ing them through the fields and along 
the streams, until they become suc- 
cessful hunters and dry-fly artists. 


DEATH VALLEY DUCKS 
(Continued from page 18) 


near the center of the rising flock, fired 
and was delighted to see two spoonbills 
fold their wings. 

Five birds with three shots, and all clean 
kills! What a score! That is Death Valley 
duck shooting. You spend much of your 
time there doing nothing. Then the shoot- 
ing suddenly becomes fast and furious. 
Robert and Fred each bagged three birds, 
two mallards and a spoonbill apiece. The 
bombardment I had heard was some shots 
fired at a crippled spoonbill, They fired 
about a dozen shells before they stopped 
the bird from escaping into the marsh. 

Back at camp, the boys thought I had 
gone crazy when I began to prepare six 
mallards for the roasting pan. 

“Two of those big birds apiece!” they 
exclaimed. “It can’t be done!” 

“They're not so big after they’re 
dressed,” I replied. “Wait until you get 
your fangs into them!” 

They thought better of my plan when 
they saw how a mallard shrinks with the 
loss of his feathers, and when they watched 
the celery, sage and Japanese chestnuts go- 
ing into the dressing. As the sun was going 
down, big and red, behind the Panamint 
Range we sat down to our Thanksgiving 
feast—two birds apiece, roasted to a gold- 
en brown with the juice oozing out of 
them. 

During the entire week of our sta) 
at the Saratoga ponds and marshes we 
employed the only two methods of hunt- 
ing that are really feasible there. Birds 
would invariably come in during the night, 
and this gave us a stalking hunt through 
the reeds or over the sand dunes before 
breakfast each morning. Then during the 
day we would sit in our blinds and get in 
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some fast and furious shooting as new ar- 
rivals dropped down out of the sky. 

The biggest thrill I enjoyed on this par- 
ticular hunting trip came on the last day. 
We had spent most of the day in the blinds, 
and I had only two mallards and a little 
bufflehead drake to show for it. Fred and 
Robert had two birds apiece. As I sat in 
the blind fighting off flies and mosquitoes 
I heard, far overhead, a clear, clarinet-like 
“ah-honk.” I knew that sound and began 
straining my eyes into Death Valley's 
merciless, ultra-violet sky. For a second or 
two I could see nothing. Then, as my eyes 
became adjusted to the glare, I caught 
sight of a tiny speck. A meteorite could 
scarcely have fallen faster. 


HE speck quickly took the form of a 
Canada goose nose-diving through 
space with half-folded wings. I let him 
come until he began to stretch his wings to 
check his wild plunge. By that time he was 
within thirty yards and almost overhead. It 
was like shooting at a falling football. The 
old gander literally flew right into my shot 
pattern as I pulled the trigger. That goose 
probably never knew he was shot. He 
simply folded up and finished his mad drop 
almost at my feet. I didn’t even have to 
move off my gasoline tin to pick him up! 
3reaking camp near sundown, we toured 
across the floor of Death Valley by the 
light of a fragment of a moon. To the utter 
amazement of my companions, I not only 
drove into the mouth of Cave Cajion, but 
kept right on through the mystic mazes ot 
the Avawatz Range, climbing in second 
gear until we pulled up in front of Egbert’s 
place at Cave Springs. The old man was 
there to meet us, and his first words were: 
“Come on in! Your supper’s on the stove!” 
Eight hours of driving the next day, and 
we were home again. 

Two days after we returned from this 
duck hunt in Death Valley my wife handed 
me a newspaper clipping. It was from the 
front page of a Los Angeles paper, and 
had been released by one of the large press 
associations to newspapers throughout the 
nation. It was a report concerning the 
mysterious appearance of a wild goose 
that had landed in the swimming pool of a 
great winter tourist resort on the central 
floor of Death Valley. The goose had land- 
ed in the pool, and after swimming about 
for a time flew away again. 

Great astonishment was expressed that 
a wild goose should be seen in Death Val- 
ley. As a matter of fact, there is nothing 
unusual or extraordinary about it. The 
goose probably went to Saratoga Springs 
after resting in the man-made swimming 
pool. Waterfowl have been migrating over 
Death Valley for song ages and stopping 
in the salt marshes, Tecopa Springs, 
Bad Water, $ + ninow eta ‘Seen or wher- 
ever they find water to invite them to earth 
in this appalling desert wasteland. 

Those of us who love the wastelands, 
particularly those of us who live in the 


“West, may rejoice that nature has given us 


vast areas of semi-aridity, poor soil and 
rocks. There will probably never be any 
justification for good roads into these 
areas, and places where aeroplanes may 
land and take off are few and far between. 
Death Valley will undoubtedly remain 
much the same as it is today, and as it was 
when the Jayhawker party perished to 
give the desert its tragic name. 

The visitor will do well to follow the ad- 
vice of the great Chinese philosopher, Con- 
fucius : “Walk in the trodden path.” It is a 
land where familiarity dares not breed con- 
tempt. It will smile upon the man who 
knows and wisely respects its moods, but 
stands ever ready to show its teeth and 
snatch the life of any reckless adventurer 
who fails to comprehend its hostility to- 
ward mankind. 
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EYES OF DEATH 
(Continued from page 19) 


enough above a boat’s rail to hold the oar 
between them. They take-the place of oar- 
locks. ) 

My surprise was short-lived. For the 
next moment the full horror of our situa- 
tion came upon me. There was no spare 
thole-pin in the boat. There was no knife 
or tool with which to cut one from the 
wood of the thwarts or rails. Without a 
thole-pin I could not see how I could use 
more than one oar. The boat was too short 
and wide to paddle. Besides, the wind was 
already beginning to spin us around, the 
first sharp gusts striking the boat as it 
emerged from the smooth lee out into the 
fringes of the turbulent waves 

The whole performance—breaking the 
oar, clambering to my feet, the spinning 
of the boat and drifting into the first rough 
water—had taken not over a minute. But 
in that brief space of time our situation 
had altered from one of safety to one 
charged with peril. Even as Allen and I 
grasped the full terrors of our predica- 
ment the boat was beginning to hop about 
in fiercely choppy waves. These waves, 
we knew, extended southward not only as 
far as our eyes could reach, but to the 
uttermost limits of Baffin Bay, nearly six 
hundred miles south of us. Six hundred 
miles of storm-swept icy ocean, and our 
frail boat must surely swamp within six 
hundred yards! 

All the seamanship at my command 
swept through my mind. We both wore 
belts, and there were rawhide laces in 
our boots. If we could tear out a thwart 
and make it fast to some sort of line, it 
might keep our head to wind and post- 
pone our swamping a little while. We 
could take off a boot and bail with it. But 
at once came the sickening realization that 
the seas farther out must be at least ten 
feet high, with great foaming crests that 
no amount of bailing and head-on drifting 
could keep back from our pitifully low 
free-board. 

I thought frantically—and far faster 
than I could write or talk!—of the pos- 
sibility of one of us somehow yanking 
off an undergarment and spreading it on 
some sort of short mast and trying to sail 
by the wind. But the boat had no keel and 
would only drift that much faster to lee- 
ward—to disaster—if we could manage 
any such silly scheme. 


UT most of all, there was horribly im- 
pressed on my consciousness the fact 
that anything we could possibly do to keep 
us afloat for a while would only postpone 
our ultimate fate a little longer. No motor- 
boat would venture out in such a sea even 
if there were one closer than a trading 
post several hundreds of miles down the 
coast. The nearest native settlement was 
on the mainland miles away, and the hunt- 
ers knew better than to risk their skin 
canoes at this time of the year. 

No, unless we swam or paddled to land 
—both of which were obviously out of the 
question—we were irrevocably doomed to 
swamp and drown, or at least die of ex- 
posure, in the raging sea in which we 
were already gripped. 

I was fully aware of our danger. So 
alert was my mind under the ghastly threat 
of imminent death that no detail of the 
moment escaped me: the vast stretch of 
wild sea to the southward; the sullen sky 
overhead, across which blz ack cloud frag- 
ments were racing; the biting coldness of 
the spray that splashed my hand; the ugly 
roar of wind; the tossing of the helpless 
boat ; the drawn look on Allen's white face. 

I think it was the pressure of my des- 
perate effort to think of something to do 
to save us that kept fear away. The near- 


est thing to fear in my mind was a deep 
sense of what a shame it was to die under 
such needlessly stupid circumstances. 

Allen saved us. I give him full credit. 
It was his inspiration, his instant action | 
and his hardihood that dragged us literally 
from the jaws of death. 

As I sat paralyzed by despair Allen 
suddenly flung himself face down on the 
bottom of the boat and a little on the side 
of the broken thole-pin. His feet were 
braced against the stern board. His bare 
hands gripped the unsupported oar. Brave- 
ly he had tossed off his gloves that he 
might hold the oar-handle more securely. for outdoor serviee— 
At once I saw that the broken pin had | modeled to fit the @ 
been replaced by one of human flesh and | handwith asure, easy 
bone. grip. Justthe knife you 


: need for cutting your way 
I began to pull for safety. It seemed | through underbrush, sharpen- 
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I took the icy brine splashed cruelly over | 
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his uncovered knuckles. 


The fight was not over for at least twenty 
minutes. We had drifted out more than | 
two hundred yards, and pulling with all 
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my strength did not gain us an inch. 
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HER STUFF 
(Continued from page 23) 
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practice, the birds would come almost 
equally well to corn, peas and rice. I once ($2. 85 
examined the crop of a wild turkey that | 

had in it a mixture of salted almonds and | 
whole snails! The former he must have 
gleaned from the waste of some hunter's 
luncheon; the latter he probably ate, part- 
ly for the food value and partly for the 
grit in the shell. 

It was now very dusky in the swamp. 
The river appeared wan and mysterious. 
Far up the stream I could see the lights of 
home shining in the twilight. Once more J 9 
touched Miss Seduction. It really seemed BEAN Ss SLIPPER SHOE 
too late ; yet while I have known some wild | ,,4, Warm, all leather slipper of our own design. 
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retiring until it was almost too dark to see oil tanned moccasin leather suitable for wear out- 
a limb on which to perch. doors around camp. On and off instantly with 
On the farther side of the old wooded | Talon fastener, Write for Catalog. 


bank coming down through the middle of | Mfd. by L. L. BEAN, 324 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


the swamp, I had heard a brown thrasher 


scuffing in the leaves. This sound grew 
a little loud and unfamiliar. Save for his 
keen head, this turkey was completely hid- 
Now you can have your 
valuable trophies and furs 
tanned or made up at amazing 


den by the bank. But he was only thirty- 
New Low Prices. Our 25 
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five yards away, and coming closer. At the | 
range which he had already reached, I | 
would not have been afraid to try a chance 
at his head alone; but I had no shells Save | custom tanners, furriers, and taxidermists PRICES 
the two in my gun, and they were loaded Sens ode tor Wann teexeos i ‘Totales 
with buckshot. All my turkey-shot, save | and New Low Prices. 
the lone 4's I had already fired, I had given 
to my boys. Now, a man stands a beautiful LOBE "AM ING 
chance of missing a wild turkey with buck- 
shot, whatever the range; and to shoot at | 230 Seuth East First Des Moines, lowa 
his head with buckshot is almost certainly 
to miss him. | 
The gobbler would pass me on my left. 
The old bank, behind the shelter of which 
he was walking, was perhaps of more ad- 
vantage to me than to him, for I waited 
for him to get his head behind the bank 
and then got my gun up, leveling it through 
a small break in the dyke, across the aper- 
ture of which his majesty would pass. 
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The west was barely glimmering with 
the last streaks of day and the dusk in the 
swamplands was almost night when the 
great gobbler suddenly filled the opening in 
the bank. I could barely discern the white 
sight of my gun against his dark and splen- 
did form. I touched the trigger, and im- 
mediately stood up. 

What I saw was a big gobbler with a 
broken wing running for the tall marsh as 
if a dozen wildcats were after him on 
wings. I could not really lay the gun on 
him right, but I let drive with my last shell 
in his direction. Silence profound settled 
over the river and the swamp. It was my 
last shot of the hunting year. 

A few minutes later I found my second 
gobbler, killed by a single buckshot in the 
neck. With my two wild turkeys over my 
shoulder, I was soon on the homeward 
road, along dim starlit paths, familiar to 
me since boyhood days, toward the old 
home that has always been to me a beloved 
sort of shrine for a thousand memories of 
the river, the pinelands, the broom-grass 
fields, the brooding solitary swamps and 
all their wonderful inhabitants. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


was packed with thrills and lasted long 
enough for me to fear for my tackle. 
After landing the bass I walked back to 
the car to wait for my friends, thinking 
perhaps I had had enough for one day. 

“While I was waiting I tied on a Hed- 
don Zaragossa Minnow and made a few 
casts in the same place where I caught the 
first fish of the day. There was no re- 
sponse, and I was retrieving my lure on 
what I promised myself would be the last 
cast when I felt a hard strike and saw a 
fish come partly out of the water. He 
made several rushes, almost snagging the 
line, but the tackle held and he was land- 
ed. He weighed 13 pounds 7 ounces—just 
two ounces more than the first one, which 
weighed 13 pounds 5 ounces.’ 

Just like that. What a man! 

Fourth in line is E. W. Hening, Sr., 
with a 1234-pound largemouth from 
Hale’s Pond in King William County, 
Virginia. It was caught on July 4, 1932, 
on a Heddon Crippled Minnow, and 
measured 2734 inches in length and 234 
inches in girth. Not a bad way to cele- 
brate the Fourth! 

“We reached the pond between day- 
break and sunrise,” says Mr. Hening. 
“Unfortunately the wind was blowing, 
which made casting where the wind could 
hit the pond rather difficult. There was a 
large bunch of pond lilies about half-way 
between the center and the shore. I sug- 
gested to my partner, Mr. McCray, that 
we row as quietly as possible to within 
about twenty-five yards of these pads. 

“I cast twice to the left without success 
and then to the right. Wow! It felt as 
though a mule had struck my plug, and 
for the next twenty minutes I had plenty 
of fun. It would have made your heart 
glad to see the expression on McCray’s 
face—and perhaps on mine also. 

“This was the largest bass I had ever 
caught in my fifteen yee ars’ experience as 
a fisherman.” 

Fifth Prize was awarded to M. H. Cole, 
who caught a 12%4-pound largemouth in 
the Satilla River of Georgia on April 12, 
1932. It measured 27 inches in length and 
21 be in girth, and was taken on a 
Heddon Lucky 13 Minnow. 

W. J. Grady came in sixth for catching 
a largemouth weighing one ounce over 
twelve pounds in Great Caharie Creek, 
North Carolina. It measured 29% inches 
in length and 20% inches in girth, and was 
caught on June 25, 1932, on a Creek Chub 
Pikie Minnow. 
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The Special Boys’ and Girls’ Prize went 
to S. Stoney Simons, aged twelve, who 
caught a 7!4-pound largemouth in Berk- 
eley County, South Carolina—just where 
our youthful angler hasn’t told us, and we 
don’t know that we can blame him. It 
measured 24 inches in length and 17 inches 
in girth, and was caught on October 15, 
1932, on a Pflueger lure. 


YOU CAN’T DUCK THE CROW 
QUESTION! 
(Continued from page 13) 


certain localities hordes gather together 
to spend night after night in a conveni- 
ently centralized roost. The largest and 
best known of these roosts are on the 
Atlantic seaboard between Connecticut 
and Virginia, and in the Middle West in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. The population 
of the Hartford, Connecticut, roost alone 
last winter was estimated by several re- 
liable observers at 75,000 birds, and there 
were three other known roosts in the state! 
It is when crows are gathered for the 
night in such heavy concentrations that 
control measures may best be applied. 
Even in the big roosts shooting is a 
failure, for the roost will be broken up 
or deserted before enough birds can be 
killed to make the least impression on the 
total population. During organized crow 
shoots in Connecticut several years ago, 
ten thousand crows were killed, which 
was hardly 5 per cent of the number win- 
tering in the state. And what measurable 
benefit can ducks derive from a 5 per 
cent decrease in the number of crows? The 
decrease should be at least 50 per cent 
to be of use, and the only way it can 


Portrait of a good crow 


ever be obtained is by inhumanly drastic, 


wholesale destructive methods, which of 
course will be strenuously opposed by 
every humane society in the country. Pos- 
sibly poison gas might be employed suc- 
cessfully where roosts are far enough from 
human habitation, for no other wild thing 
can live near a crow roost and the gas 
would kill crows alone. But such a mateal 
could hardly be used in the Hartford roost, 
which finally located last winter in the 
heart of a municipal park in a heavily 
populated urban section, where even shoot- 
ing was impossible. 

The crow will undoubtedly constitute 
a major problem for the sportsman’s con- 
sideration for some time to come. It is 
one species concerning which the ultra- 
conservationist need never worry, for it 
can no more be wiped out than can the 
English sparrow or the starling. Moreover, 
it furnishes a problem which cannot re- 
ceive too much attention, for its solution 
will do much to alleviate the waterfowl 
distress. As I said once before, the crow 
is indeed the duck’s worst enemy. 





Get a Field & Stream crow call 
and do your part. 











THE OLD WARDEN ON RABBITS 
(Continued from page 35) 


rabbits per acre or mile make good shoot- 
ing; we don’t know how far predators go 
in lowerin’ rabbit supply; we don’t know 
anything definite about disease or para- 
sites in cottontails and danged little in 
snowshoes; we don’t know seasonal food 
habits, nor how far they’ll range, nor how 
fast they'll spread, nor what the sex ratio 
should be. 

“A lot of us think that sometimes we 
have lots of rabbits and sometimes we don’t 
have any, and that nothin’ can be done 
about it. I’m not so sure. Where rabbits 
seem to be happy, you don’t notice the 
rabbit sickness like you do in other places. 
Down in Missouri, where in 1928 a news- 
paper estimated that three and a half mil- 
lion cottontails were shipped out, they'll 
tell you that the supply never seems to go 
more than a third, one way or the other, 
from normal. In other places, like Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois, good, sensible men are on 
record with the guess that in bad years 
they'll drop 90 per cent below normal. 

“There's a general notion that when 
rabbit sickness comes, it comes all over. 
That don’t seem to check out. 

“In Wisconsin in 1928 one place would 
say that the rabbit population was down 
50 per cent, and another would report 
it down to 90 below normal. In Missouri, 
short and normal crops of cottontails in 
1929 were reported from places that were 
just a few miles apart. Here and there 
where the cottontail and snowshoe ranges 
overlap—like they do here—one species 
will seem to be sick, while the other 
is fine and dandy. 

“Now, if the supply of rabbits don’t 
fluctuate much in one place, what’s the 
reason? If it’s climate, there ain’t a great 
deal that can be done about duplicatin’ 
conditions in another place. But if it’s food 
and cover, why a lot might be done. And 
if it should be food and cover, it might be 
smart business for the states that import 
bunnies for the boys to pop at to set about 
makin’ their wild lands happier places for 
the little devils. In 1927-28 Missouri ship- 
ped over 80,000 live rabbits to be shot at 
on some foreign shore, and the trappers 
got a minimum of two bits apiece for ’em. 
By the time they reached their destination 
they must have cost the hunters quite a 
piece of change. 

“Course, rabbits can be an awful pest in 
spots. Cottontails will play hob with 
orchards some winters; snowshoes will 
just ruin young plantations of pine under 
certain conditions. But I’ve heard of ring- 
necks putting a truck gardener out of busi- 
ness by muttoning his sweet corn, and 
grouse have been said to bud on apple trees 
in New England until there wa’n’t any 
apples left in some spots. You can’t con- 
demn this or that because he does thus and 
so that’s undesirable here and there. 


DON’T think that the rabbit hunter, 

who helps pay the toll for game ad- 
ministration, has had much done for him in 
most places. It’s time he did. It'll help him. 
And maybe it’ll help some of us who kind 
of scorn rabbit hunting as a regular pas- 
time.” 

Henry was lifting the coffee pot from 
the coals. 

“How’s that?” he asked. “What's rabbit 
hunting got to do with any other hunt- 
ing ?” 

The Old Warden carefully wiped his 
drinking cup with a clean napkin. 

“I don’t know. I just said ‘maybe’. But 
we've got a pretty fair hunch that the 
game cycle is the thing that gives us years 
of fun and years of woe with grouse and 
quail and pheasants and lots of other up- 
land species. And there seems to be a 
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hook-up between the supply of rabbits and 
the activities of predators, among game 
birds particularly. How big a factor is the 
predator in the game cycle? Maybe quite 
a big one. If the rabbits are scarce, he'll 
eat what he can find, which, besides bugs 
and mice and such, is generally somethin’ 
you and I like to reserve for our own at- 
tention. If rabbits are plentiful— Well, was 
I a fox, I’d much rather gamble on rabbit 
for dinner than on somethin’ that could fly, 
like a partridge or a pheasant.” 

Henry turned to him with the steaming 
pot, and the old fellow held his cup. 

“Tm just suggestin’ somethin’ now,” he 
said. “The rabbit may not have any rela- 
tionship at all to the other species we con- 
sider more valuable. And he may have a 
darned close one. What I’m sayin’ is this: 
There’s a possibility of it, and it’s time we 
got a few facts. And I’m also thinkin’ of 
the kids and the old men who walk up and 
pay their dollar every fall and never shoot 
at a thing besides a bunny and who, if they 
don’t happen to live in a state that imports 
rabbits, are gettin’ mighty little attention 
for their money. 

“Which is enough to think and to say 
before tryin’ this coffee!” 


HOW TO HIT ’EM 
(Continued from page 29) 

light pressure on the trigger so that as 
the deer and the sights come together he 
can touch it off while swinging with his 
quarry. 

In all my writings on shotgun shooting, 
I have emphasized the importance of 
swing. This, the greatest single factor in 
successful shooting, is quite as important 
to the big-game hunter as to the wing shot, 
for he has not the generous distribution 
of pattern to assist him and the little bullet 
must go into the right spot. Proper swing 
overcomes the necessity for lead, and one 
should never have to lead with a rifle to 
the extent which he does with a shotgun, 
at least not on woodland game. 

In the first place, fleet as the deer may 
be, he is, at the most, traveling half as fast 
as a duck would. I doubt if deer ever make 
a burst of more than thirty miles an hour 
in cover. On the other hand, even a mod- 
erately powerful rifle with around 2,200 
feet muzzle velocity is driving its single 
projectile at forty yards—at least three 
times as fast as the swiftest shotgun loads. 
In consequence the deer at from fifty to 
sixty yards, going diagonally away from 
the hunter, should require practically no 
lead. If the trigger is pressed precisely as 
the deer’s foreshoulder runs into the front 
sight, the bullet should connect in the 
proper area. 

The shooter should always remember 
to hold low. There is far more room above 
a deer than there is below it. The heart 
rests upon the ribs; it is not midway be- 
tween the withers and the elbow, as is 
commonly supposed, and a high shot in 
the lungs may lead to a long chase. On 
the other hand, a broken foreleg from a 
shot too low, although it should be 
avoided, may throw the animal down and 
will certainly slow its progress. 

Another reason for holding low is that 
in shooting quickly one is liable to jerk 
the muzzle up; also, in the keen anxiety 
to hit, one may not check his stock as he 
should, and consequently he will shoot 
high. Thousands of deer are missed clean 
because the shooter has looked over the 
top of his rear sight without knowing it. 
This is one of the reasons why I prefer the 
peep (receiver type) rather than the open 
sight on the barrel. 

If the deer is crossing at right angles, 
more lead is, of course, required. The 
hecessary lead varies with the individual, 
a it does in shotgun shooting. In my 
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own case, I know that in shooting at such 
a target, if my front sight is forward of 
the shoulder on a line with the deer’s 
jaw, the shot is correctly placed. 

A few years ago I had an amusing ex- 
perience at the Camp Fire Club of America 
when competing in the running-deer event 
at the June competition. The target was 
a full-sized deer on a narrow-gauge rail- 
road track which crossed an open glade 
through the woods at the speed of a 
frightened buck. It dashed out into view at 
one side and was exposed to the shooter 
for twenty-five yards before it disap- 
peared into the woods on the far side. The 
target was the natural color of a buck, but 
the bull’s-eye, which was black, was on 
the reverse side of the shoulder, obscured 
from the shooter. 

The competition was offhand at the 
standing position, with the rifle held at the 
ready and with the safety on. The arm 
could not be raised until the deer came 
in view. One shot was permitted at every 
crossing, and five shots were fired, three 
to right and two to the left. 

My third shot unfortunately broke the 
frame upon which the deer was fastened. 
It took quite a while to repair it; so the 
referee sportingly said that I could accept 
my three shots or begin over again. I 
chose the latter. In the meantime, many 
kind observers who were watching my 
bullets strike in the sand bank, some twen- 
ty-five yards behind the deer, cautioned me 
that I was shooting too far back. I con- 
tinued to hold as I had before, on the 
low line of the body but forward over the 
chin and at the end of the string. 

When the score was reported from the 
pit, it was found that I had a perfect 
score of eight shots in the black, or fifty 
plus thirty, each bull’s-eye scoring ten. I 
believe this record has stood ever since. 
I cite this case not in self-admiration, 
for I very much doubt if I could do it 
again, but to show that confidence in one’s 
rifle shooting is of primary importance. 

Too much emphasis, however, should not 





Dp! you ever see a man who 
was satisfied with his shoot- 
ing ability? It is doubtful if there 
is such an animal. “THE EYES 
HAVE IT,” by R. M. Nichols, is 
a practical article on shotgun 
shooting that will help most of 
us; and aside from that, it is filled 
with humor and easy to read. 











be put on shooting running game. 
an old established American feeling that 
it is sportsmanlike to stand on one’s hind 
feet and shoot, and this has merit. The 
unfortunate phase of it is that it leads to 
far too much indiscriminate shooting, tak- 
ing chances which should be avoided, and 
causes untold misery and suffering. 

No matter how skilful one may be off- 
hand, he should bend every effort to kill 
neatly with a single bullet. You cannot 
kill many deer by attempting to lay a 
box barrage around them with a repeat- 
ing rifle, and you cannot scare them to 
death. One steady shot from a rest usually 
brings home more bacon than twenty fired 
rapidly. 

In open country one should at every op- 
portunity lie down to shoot. If the cover 
will not permit lying down, sit down. 
If it will not permit sitting down, grasp 
a near-by sapling and rest the rifle barrel 
upon the thumb or back of the left hand. 
Anything that will assist a steady hold is 
permissible. It is always good sportsman- 
ship to take every advantage that will help 
you make a clean kill. 

(Continued on 





page 60) 











“| Deserved 
a Sour 
Stomach 





But TUMS Kept My 
Stomach Sweet” 


I ADMIT I was indiscreet at the party last 
night. I had far too much to eat, smoked too 
much. But I feel fine today. Not a hint of sour 
stomach. No acid indigestion, not a trace of 
heartburn. Here’s the secret: After the dinner 
I ate three or four Tums—those delightful new 
candy-like antacid mints. Tums contain no 
soda or water soluble alkalies, only soothin 
insoluble antacids that pass off undissolved an 
inert when the acid conditions are corrected. 
Millions now use Tums. Only 10c,all drug stores. 
Beantifal new and blue 1934 Calendar- 
nepmomneter, ee ae 
nd address,enclosing toA.H. 
EWS Cc COMPANY, Dente AAA SA oe. Mo. 


TUMS sg 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
NOTALAXATIVE 


For a laxative, use the ont, dependable Vegetable Ni 
Laxative NR (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 cents. 
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HARLEY’S SHOOTING and 
Driving Mitten 


$350 Postpaid 


Will give plenty of warmth 
and ae oy severe weather. Heavy wool fleece lined 
and made of fine grain black leather, strong seams. This 
glove gives freedom of action to the trigger finger 
Sizes 8 to 11 by half sizes. If desired, sent C. O. D 
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60 SIZES WOODS & STYLES 
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FREE Plans for Ski Jumping 
Tower sent to any Sports C 
Rend Ski the recognized leader for 37 
years. Used by expert jumpers all over the 
world. Send for illustrated description of 
new model jumping ski. Also Strand quality 
hard maple ag in lengths 4 to 12 feet. 


M.A STRANDSKICO'S Croker ae 


New Richmond, W 
LARGEST SKI FACTORY ON EARTH 
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Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
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WINTERING TROUT IN 
STREAMS 
By Edward R. Hewitt 


ANY years of experience in 
stocking hatchery trout, both in 
New Jersey and on the Never- 
sink River in New York, have 
shown conclusively that such fish, unless 
they have been exceptionally well condi- 
tioned, do not maintain their weight in 
streams. While they grow somewhat in 
length, they are never well-conditioned 
fish after they have been out for some time. 
Rainbows observed recently in beaver 
ponds, where there seemed to be ample 
natural food, were found after a year to 
be in very poor condition. In lakes, hatch- 
ery fish often grow rapidly and attain ex- 
cellent condition but this is no doubt due 
to the greater supply of food and 
the larger area of still water. This 
problem of the loss of weight of 
hatchery fish has troubled me for 
several years but at last I believe 
that I have reached the true ex- 
planation of it. 
Wild fish cannot grow any fast- 
er than they are able to secure food. 
If food becomes scarce they cease 
to grow or grow very slowly, as 
is shown by the frequent occur- 
rence of trout ten inches long 
whose scales show they are five 
years old. Even wild river fish are 
generally in rather poor condition 
in early spring. They pick up 
weight rapidly as insect life be- 
comes more abundant and are 
generally in normal condition by 
May. 
Hatchery fish, on the other 
hand, have had all the feed they re- 
quire from birth without being re- 
stricted to the amount they were 
ible to secure for themselves. They 
therefore attain a growth which 
is entirely independent of the food 
conditions of the stream they are 
to inhabit 
When they are liberated in nor- 
mal condition or above normal, 
they must depend on the food they 
can secure themselves in the 
stream. Their size is much larger 
than this food will sustain and 
they must, therefore, draw on their 
accumulated supplies of fat to keep 
them going. Of course they lose 
weight rapidly, which is only to be 
expected. The amount of weight 
loss they sustain depends on the 
quantity of food they are able to 
obtain in the particular stream 
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they are in, and also on the ability of the 
individual trout to secure food. There- 
fore there can be no set rule estab- 
lished as to what this weight loss will 
be, but so far as I have observed, both here 
and in England, it always occurs. In the 
Neversink and other Catskill streams, I 
have not seen any hatchery trout of fair 
size which do not lose weight rather rapid- 
ly. A good strain of brook trout has been 
observed to lose weight less rapidly than 
brown trout. Because of this weight loss I 
have found that trout should be put out 


An old, old story that is ever new 


Courtesy Eastman Kodak Co. 


in much fatter than normal condition. If 
they are liberated with a condition factor 
of 55 to 60 they will hold their weight for 
about three months before dropping off to 
the normal condition factor, which is 42. 
(See my article in this Department of 
June, 1932.) It is therefore possible to 
have fish which are put out in May re- 
main in good shape till the end of the sea- 
son. If, however, they are put out as 
normal fish, they lose weight rapidly, get 
below normal and migrate in search of 
food in all directions, both up and down 
stream. 

I have often been asked what becomes of 
these fish after spawning and if they are 
likely to be found in the stream the follow- 
ing season. I have noted that, after spawn- 
ing, these hatchery fish, and the wild ones 
as well, go down stream. Only a very 
few of them winter in any of the pools on 
my property or in the upper 
waters of any of the Catskill 
streams, despite the fact that I 
have seven large pools several 
hundred feet long and_ thirty 
to forty inches deep. There are 
also three large natural pools with 
water up to ten feet deep but only 
a few trout winter in these or un- 
der the dams. This was very puz- 
zling for a long time, as I had 
hoped that by making these large 
pools with good hiding places un- 
der the dams that I would succeed 
in wintering a large percentage of 
the trout present in the water in 
the fall and that they would be 
there for the spring fishing. The 
explanation of this curious phe- 
nomenon seems very simple when 
it is once understood. 


LL the pools of our mountain 
streams have more or less 
current in them in all their parts 
and must therefore reach a tem- 
perature of about 32 degrees, Fah- 
renheit, when anchor ice is freez- 
ing along the banks. They may at 
times even become cooled slightly 
below the freezing temperature in 
very cold weather. 

It is a well-known fact that 
water under ice, if it has some 
depth and is still, remains at the 
temperature of greatest water 
density—that is, 39.2 degrees Fah- 
renheit. Trout can feed at 34 or 35 
degrees but they do not eat at 32 
if this temperature is long con- 
tinued. After spawning, trout are 
much weakened and naturally seek 
the best place they can find for 
winter quarters. They drift down 
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stream with the current until they reach 
places where the water is still and deep, 
with little or no.current, and where it will 
freeze over and remain at a temperature 
where they can take some food during the 
winter if they can find it. This is why near- 
ly all the trout of any size leave the swift- 
er parts of the streams during the winter 
and are found only in the early spring near 
good winter quarters, such as spring holes 


Jordan, Jr. 

This young man has apparently stepped 

into his Daddy’s shoes, both literally and 
figuratively 


Photo J. W. 


out of the main current. Even the small 
trout in the Neversink do this to a great 
extent and they only reappear in any 
quantity about the middle of May. Some of 
them can find winter quarters in spring 
holes and spring brooks but these, at the 
present time, afford adequate quarters for 
only very small numbers of fish. It is for 
this reason that the upper waters of our 
streams are full of small fish and rarely 
have many good sized ones in them until 
late in the season, often in July and Aug- 
ust, when the spawning urge begins to be 
felt and they are seeking suitable spawn- 
ing places. 

The question immediately arises—can 
anything be done to remedy this state of 
affairs and cause a large part of the bigger 
fish to winter in the upper waters in 
place of going far down stream, so they 
will be on hand for the spring fishing ? 
Knowing the real cause of the migration, 
it is easy to see what would induce the 
trout to change their habits. A few per- 
sonal experiences will illustrate the sub- 
ject. 

Many years ago, all through New Eng- 
land, there were mill ponds in most of the 
streams, for the benefit of the small fac- 
tories of that day. These ponds were usual- 
ly ten to fifteen feet deep and afforded 
excellent winter quarters for the trout. I 
have often taken numbers of good trout in 
the early spring near such mill ponds. 


N the Koncopot there is a place where 
there is a small lake at some distance 
off the main stream but connected with 
it by a brook with little current in it. The 
trout of the upper waters mostly went into 
the lake in search of winter quarters and 
where they were frequently caught during 
the winter while fishing for pic kerel. They 
came out early in the spring into the swift 
water and I have made many a fine catch 
there in April and early May when there 
were no large fish in any of the other ad- 
jJacent swift streams. 
At one point on the upper Beaverkill, 





a deep pool has been dug at the side of the 
main channel but having no current in it 
and connected with the stream channel by 
a narrow gap. The large hatchery trout 
which are put in this part of the stream 
during the fishing season regularly winter 
in this pool which was made especially 
for their winter quarters. These fish are 
caught in the adjacent stream in the early 
spring; whereas at no other point in the 
Beaverkill, above or below, have I heard 
of there being large trout until fairly late 
in the season. 
that portion above its junction with the 
Willowwemoc at Roscoe. 

On the Peekamoose the owner of the 
upper waters was unable a few years 
ago to take many trout over eight or nine 
inches in length, notwithstanding the fact 
that this part of the stream has some deep 
rock pools in it. He built two dams about 


ten feet high which made fine winter 
quarters with warm water toward the 
bottom. The result is that he now gets 


many twelve- to fourteen-inch trout, be- 
cause they do not go down 


winter but stay on his property. 


HESE instances, which 
multiplied indefinitely, show clearly 
the various ways in which a change in the 
habits of the trout might be brought about. 
Some place must be provided out of the 
main run of the current of the stream which 
will freeze over and be deep enough so that 
the bottom water will remain at a tem- 
perature of 38 to 39 degrees Fahrenheit 
all winter. If such a place can be made 
where a spring runs into it, so much the 
better, because our springs in this latitude 
are likely to register from 42 to 46 degrees 
all winter. The bottom water will then 
certainly be warm enough for the trout 
to favor such a place. The winter hole 
should be of sufficient area to shelter a 
large number of fish, as it is surprising 
how many will collect in any suitable place. 
If such a hole is round in shape, a diameter 
of thirty to fifty feet would be excellent 
and if oblong, a width of fifteen to twenty 
feet and a length of fifty to one hundred 
feet would be very suitable. If a spring 
is available, a depth of thirty inches is 
generally enough but if there is no spring 
water it should be four or five feet deep 
in order to make certain that it will not 
freeze too close to the bottom. A greater 
depth would, of course, be safer. Such 
pools will hold several hundred trout, each, 
for the winter. They can then be fed by 
cutting through the ice every week or 
so, thereby bringing the trout into far 
better condition when the season opens. 
The mill-pond winter hole is not the 
most advisable because, in many streams, 
pickerel will grow in them 
sume many of the trout. Dams always 
interfere with the migration of trout up 
stream and fishways, regardless of how 
they are made, are never entirely satisfac- 
tory. It is far wiser to allow the trout free 
access to any part of the stream they fancy 
for spawning purposes. The winter hole off 
the main stream is by far the best and 
safest solution of the problem and there 
ought to be several of these on every mile 
of trout water. In old times, before the 
forests were all cut off, there were far more 
of these winter places naturally formed in 
sloughs away from the main current, but 
the cutting of the timber and the extensive 
freshets of late years have destroyed al- 
most all of the natural winter quarters. 
I know of one small place of this kind 
which had over 400 trout in it last winter. 
Where a power shovel is available, 
winter holes can be made for a very small 
cost. When they must be constructed with 
horses and hand labor, the cost is greater | 
but they can usually be made for fifty | 
to one hundred dollars and they will amply | 
repay the anglers who fish the stream. 
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The Fly Fisherman’s Knife 
The finest knife for fly fishermen ever 
made. A beautiful knife with a good, 
serviceable blade for general use, a 
strong pair of scissors for trimming flies, 
cutting gut or line, a combination dis- 
gorger, cap lifter and fine file that is 
magnetized for selecting flies or hooks 
from kit box, a reamer or pick for 
making flies and for general uses, a 
screw driver for repairing reel, etc. It 
has a ring for attaching knife to belt 
or chain. Length closed—4%” 


PRICE $4.50 


Slightly higher on Pacific Coast 
For Catalog write Dept. C 


Union Cutlery Company, Inc. 





Olean, N. Y. 








AL. Foss 


The ORIGINAL 
and Genuine 


PORK RIND 
STRIP 


Has many imitators 
but no equals. 

it does not spoil—an lusive feature 

35f per bottle .. 5 Styles. . at All Dealers 


Write for free booklet 
“From Coast to Coast with True Temper.” 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division Box 28 Geneva, Ohio 














FLORIDA FISHING TACKLE 


In addition to our HIGHEST QUALITY Goods 
we offer a Line of LOW PRICED RODS and REELS 


SPLIT BAMBOO SALT WATER Bests 
No. 455X For HEAVY FISHING......... 
No, 454X For LIGHTER FISHING.. soclatinilion 
The above Rods are jointed for ease in carrying 

MULTIPLYING SALT WATER REELS 
No, 1200 r= and Nickel Silver—Holds 200 yds. 

12 thread Lin $ 2.95 
No. 600 Same Reel with STAR DRAG for adjusting Tension $48 
No. 102 for Heavier Fishing— Holds 150 yds. 21 thread Line 10.2) 
SPECIAL CIRCULAR- 

MAS GIFT. 


WM. MILLS & SON 


Send for aac Suggestions for 


23 Park Place New York 















FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 


Materials and Supplies 


Quality 
Tackle Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 


making and repairing your own tackle 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Flies tied to order. Send for Catalog 


B. Willmarth Co., 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. 


and it sure will 





How To Catch Fish 


Everybody that goes fishing should get 

a FREE copy of Charlie Stapf’s new 

book. Shows Old and New Prescott 

Lures. Real information by an expert. 

Send for your free copy now. 
PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 

| Box B. Prescott, Wis. 











SIMPLE BASS AND PANFISH CULTURE 


By R. J. Meyer 


PORTSMEN in Outagamie County, 

Wisconsin, think that they have solved 
the problem of restocking their home 
waters with black bass and panfish at a 
cost that is within the reach of every com- 
cost, in fact, that is almost 
negligible, both in labor and in cash. And 
they are not merely talking about it; they 
have gone ahead and have demonstrated 
during the past year that their plan is 
entirely feasible. The Outagamie Fish & 
Game Protective Association has propa- 
gated and reared black bass and rain- 
bow trout for release in local waters and 
plans: have been formulated to include 
perch, sunfish and crappie. 

Like anglers in all other parts of the 
country, the members have long been 
mourning the decline of local waters from 
their former glory as a fisherman’s para- 





dise. A drive of fifty or one hundred 
miles for a few hours’ fishing may be all 
right for the fellow who can afford it, 


but the fact remains that, to the great 
majority, such trips are a luxury to be 
enjoyed only occasionally. It is little less 
than a constant torment to know that 
there are beautiful streams and lakes in the 
neighborhood in which the fishing was 
once excellent, but where the angler now 
can spend hours without even getting a 
strike. 

Outagamie County sportsmen experi- 
enced that torment, but they decided to do 
something about it. Black bass and pan- 
fish have been successfully reared in other 
parts of the country, but usually by large 
organizations which invested at least a 
thousand dollars, and even many times 
that sum, in the purchase of sites and 
the construction of expensive dams. Some 
of them hired experts to take charge of 
the work, so that their expenditures 
reached a figure that resembled the Rou- 
manian debt. 

Outagamie 
prosperous 


is just a_ typical, 
county with no 


County 
Wisconsin 


seven inches, and released in nearby 
waters. 

These fish were the offspring of six 
adult bass planted in that pond the pre- 
vious spring. They had been obtained 
through the courtesy of Capt. C. F. Culler 
of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, who had 
been interested in the experiments from 
the start and was always ready with ad- 
vice and encouragement when a fresh fail- 
ure threatened to dash the hopes of the 
local sportsmen. He was just as pleased as 
any of the home boys when success was 
finally achieved. 

In 1931 additional ponds were con- 
structed, not only in Outagamie County, 
but in neighboring counties also, where 
members of the Outagamie Fish & Game 
Protective Association had spread the 
good word. In spite of adverse weather 
conditions and a start late in the season, 
the success achieved with these ponds was 
very gratifying. Because small ponds were 
used, there has been no great expense for 
the purchase of land. As a matter of fact, 
in practically all cases the owners gladly 
donated the few square rods needed. A 
dozen or more additional sites have been 
offered the association by the landowners 
and the only question remaining to be de- 
cided is: “How many ponds can we build 
this year?” 


HE construction of these ponds is a 

very simple matter and in each in- 
stance the site was chosen with economy 
always in mind. As a result, on one pond 
which is operating not a dollar was ex- 
pended, while another required but four 
dollars. Surely, not an excessive outlay for 
a pond from which 500 seven-inch black 
bass were removed the first season and 
which should produce at least 2,000 fish 
this year and each following year! Of 
course, some of the other ponds cost more, 
but the total outlay for pond construction, 
spread over several con:munities in four 





Seining a pond which produced 1000 trout and 1000 bass 


large cities and wealthy sportsmen to 
furnish funds. So it was up to the rank 
and file pitch in and help themselves, 
and they proceeded to do so. 
Experiments with black bass propaga- 
tion were undertaken several years ago. 
[he first efforts met with failure, but 
nobody was discouraged and for several 
years the experiments were continued 
until, in 1930, success was achieved. In a 
small pond, little more than 2,000 square 
feet in area, located in the Town of Green- 
successfully 
reared to a size of five to 


ville, 1,150 black bass were 
propagated, 


different counties, did not amount to more 
than a few hundred dollars. 

Even in normal years it would have 
been a real undertaking to try to raise 
$1,000 for a fish pond in Outagamie 
County. In times like these it would have 
been impossible. But under the plan of 
building small ponds, fish propagation and 
rearing have been given a big start and 
aroused enthusiastic support in many quar- 
ters. It is definitely planned to continue 
the work and build additional ponds each 
year until every available site is produc- 
ing fish for stocking the nearby waters. 
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For the benefit of other communities 
where the sportsmen would like to do 
something to improve local fishing but 
have been deterred by the outlay consid- 
ered necessary, a description of some of 
the ponds constructed under the Outa- 
gamie County plan follows: 

The pond in which the first experiments 
in propagating and rearing black bass 
were successful had been built beside 
small creek years ago by the landowner. It 
is about 30 by 70 feet, a few inches deep 
at the upper end and five feet deep at the 





Members of the club seining a pond with 
a 50-foot net 


lower end. The water is obtained through 
a three-inch pipe running to a small pool 
above a rock-and-dirt dam built in the 
creek. When the stream is high, a wooden 
plug is inserted into the inlet to cut down 
the flow. Surprisingly little water is need- 
ed. Two or three gallons per minute is 
plenty, but there must be a constant supply 
and it must be fresh and well aérated. Too 
much water keeps down the temperature 
and retards the growth of the fish. 

Two outlets are provided—one at the 
water level when the pond is filled, and 
the second a couple of feet lower, so that 
the pond can be partially drained when 
the fish are to be removed or other work 
done on the pond. Both inlet and outlet 
pipes are screened to prevent the escape 
of the fry and small fish. 


HE second outlet, permitting control 

of the water, is not vital to the success 
of the work, but it does serve to simplify 
the seining of the fish because they are 
concentrated in a small area when the 
water is lowered, instead of being. scat- 
tered over the entire pond. As this pond 
was already in existence it did not cost 
anything, except a little work cleaning it 
and repairing the dam. 

The first pond constructed after the 
feasibility of the work had been demon- 
strated was built in a spring-hole and 
has an area of less than 4,000 square feet. 
Interested sportsmen turned out and, with 
the aid of a borrowed tractor and truck, 
soon SCoc yped out a hole. Across the lower 
end a concrete dam was built, the work 
being done by the fishermen under the 
direction of a contractor who was the only 
man to receive any cash payment. Materi- 
als were furnished locally at cost. 

This pond was finished soon after the 
frost was out of the ground in the spring 
and 1,000 rainbow-trout fry were obtained 
from the Bureau of Fisheries and placed 
in the pond until the arrival of the bass 
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fry expected from the same source. The 
trout were fed several times weekly, in 
addition to the natural food provided by 
introducing various aquatic plants. As the 
time approached for the arrival of the 
bass fry, 800 of the trout were removed. 
Scores of sportsmen from the neighbor- 
hood turned out to watch this operation 
and they were more than rewarded when 
they saw the five- and six-inch trout taken 
out of that small pond after having been 
put, in as fry only a few weeks before. 

3ecause Of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions in 1931 no bass fry were received 
from the government hatcheries. But late 
in September, about 1,000 bass fingerlings 
arrived and were placed in the pond. 
These had been taken from the Mississippi 
River and, because of the low stages of 
that stream, this fish rescue work also 
fell far below the results usually obtained 
in normal years, which was the reason so 
few fingerlings were available. These 
fingerlings, which were about three inches 
long when they were received, were left 
in the pond until November, or about two 
months. No attempt was made to feed 
them artificially, as bass and panfish thrive 
very much better upon natural food. The 
artificial feeding of the trout remaining in 
the pond was also discontinued. 

Early in November the bass were taken 
out and in two months they had doubled 
in length, averaging six inches. The re- 
maining 200 rainbow trout were also re- 
moved, and they furnished the real sur- 
prise, because they were all more than 
eight inches long and a few had even 
attained a length of nine inches. This 
clearly demonstrates how rapidly fish will 
grow if conditions are favorable. In less 
than six months, trout fry had grown into 
fish more than eight inches long and the 
same small pond had also produced 1,000 
bass six inches long. 

(To be concluded) 


THE CONTEST IN JANUARY 


ECEMBER 10th, the publication 

date of this issue, sees the close of 
most of the Classes and Divisions in the 
Frecp & StrEAM Annual Prize Fishing 
Contest. The only ones still open are the 
Western Division of the Steelhead-Rain- 
bow Trout Class and the Intermediate, 
Southern and Florida Divisions of the 
Large-Mouth Black Bass Class. These 
close on January 1, 1934, with three weeks’ 
grace—until January 22nd—for the filing 
of affidavits. All others are definitely 
closed, except for the filing of affidavits 
in the Ory yg Great Northern Pike, 
ng Eyed Pike, Striped Bass, Channel 
Bass, Bluefish and W eakfish Classes. The 
final date on these is December 22nd. 
Affidavits received more than three weeks 
after a fish has been caught cannot be 
accepted, unless the entrant has a valid ex- 
cuse, in which case it will be given con- 
sideration by the judges. 

Don’t forget—we will be only too glad 
to answer any and all questions concern- 
ing our Contest. Just write to the Prize 
Fishing Contest Editor or to the Editor 
of this Department. 


THE SELECTION OF A FLY ROD 


LY ROD “beginners” are usually per- 
plexed when about to purchase their 
first rods. They know that certain quali- 
ties are necessary but are unable to judge 
them because their limited experience is 
an insufficient background on which to 
base an estimate of comparative worth. 
There is one test, however, which may 
be applied by anyone, whether experienced 
or not. This test, while by no means con- 
clusive, is of sufficient significance to serve 
as a guide. I refer to the vibration test. 


Each fly rod possesses, as a structural 
characteristic, a definite, individual vibra- 
tion frequency which determines its 
“speed.” This characteristic has no rela- 
tionship to length or weight but is de- 
pendent on the quality of the bamboo and 
its relative distribution or taper from butt 
to tip. 

The simplest method of finding this fre- 
quency is to hold the assembled rod firmly 
under the left hand against a table top in 
such a position that the rod may swing 
freely up and down when started in mo- 
tion by the right hand. As the rod swings 
up and down, maintain its rhythmic motion 
by lightly touching the first finger of the 
right hand to the butt section, near the 
first ferrule, at the high point of each up- 
ward swing. It will be immediately dis- 
covered that it is impossible to hurry or 
retard the rod’s natural rhythm. Count 
the swings for 15 seconds and multiply 
by 4. This will give the rate per minute 
or the rod’s 
commonly called. 

Fly rods vary from less than 100 to 175 
vibrations per minute, or perhaps higher. 
The fastest rod the writer knows of 
registered 176. Well-balanced rods range 





“vibration factor,” as it is | 


from 125 to 140, with the tendency upward | 


in recent years as the manufacturers’ skill 
increases. 

The usefulness of this simple test is evi- 
dent. A_ soft, willowy rod of the old- 
fashioned so-called “wet fly” type will 
have a relatively low frequency and such 
a rod will prove next to worthless ys 
dry fly fishing. Conversely, a fast rod, 
one ranging from, say, 
ward, will prove satisfactory 
out and recovering a long line; it will 
pick up the fly quickly and quietly ; it will 
stop the back cast promptly and it will 
impart sufficient power to the forward 
cast over a short arc as to require wrist 
action only. 

Since the majority of fly fishermen now 
use the dry fly a part of the time at least, 
it follows that the average need is for 
the type of rod suitable for this purpose. 
This test affords the surest and simplest 
introduction to an understanding of the 
requirements for a rod intended for this 
style of angling. 

D. T. BrRENAN 


SHARK! SHARK! 


125 vibrations od 
in getting | 


HARKS, somewhat like snakes, have 


always been surrounded by a halo of 
mystery in the popular imagination. The 
amount of misinformation that has been 
circulated about these creatures is little 
less than stupendous. 

Finally, however, we have an excellent 
popular work on the sharks and rays by 
the man who probably knows more about 
them than anyone living today—Capt. Wil- 
liam E. Young. He has been playing around 
with them and studying them almost con- 
stantly for the past thirty years. His boy- 
ish, sun-tanned face is ample evidence of 
his numerous exploits on the waters of 
the seven seas. 

The book, which is called Shark! 
Shark!, is a medley of narrative, thrilling 
adventures and scientific information on 
the natural history, habits, distribution and 
identification of the members of this im- 
mense and fascinating family of fishes. 
And it is the practical side of the volume 
that I especially wish to emphasize, since 
it is this data which has been so sorely 
needed. The drawings of the various spe- 
cies by Helen Sewell are excellent and 
furnish a ready means of identifying any 
of the commoner sharks. A splendid page 
of diagrammatic drawings of shark teeth 
offer a further aid in this direction. 

Despite the fact that it is a gold-mine of 
valuable information, there are romance 
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FUR COMFORT 


AT LOW COST 


These Garments are 
the best value I have 
ever seen for warmth 
and comfort. I recom- 
mend them. 


Claes hae hither 


AVIATOR’S SUIT 

No. |—(Illustrated) 

Just right for Duck Hunting, Fish- 

ing, etc. Tan Gabardine, 100% 

») waterproof. Genuine glazed Man- 

churian fur lining throughout. 

Beautiful fur collar. Perfect com- 

fort at any temperature. 








Guaranteed Cost to 
U. S. Government 


ours 9 1 








NO. I-A. AVIATOR’S SUIT 
Same as above with best rustproof 
“‘Hookless Talon’’ Zippers. ‘i $1495 


Y SIZES 36 to 44 
No. 1 and 1-A, in larger sizes $2 additional. 








MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
If in 10 days you are not entirely satisfied with 
any garment, we will refund your money. 











Send 25% With Order, Balance C. O. D. 
Send for illustrated free catalogue; complete line of 
outdoor clothing, sporting goods—gifts and hundreds 
of other bargains. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS CORP. 
89 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone Evergreen 9-3710 
Branch Office, 70 East 45th St., N. Y. City. Rm. 1043 

Phone Murray Hill 2-2669 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 


LEARN TO TIE FLIES 
for PLEASURE and PROFIT 


New Book Contains Com- 
plete Fly Tying Course 
Actually shows you how to make 
all kinds of dry and wet flies, 
deer hair lures, ete. Practical, 
concise and authentic. A com- 


plete treatise for amateur and 

= professional. Starts at the begin- 
=p ning and goes all the way. 
Profusely Illustrated 


All points illustrated, with nearly 100 clear, under- 
standable drawings. Trade secrets of fly and lead- 
er making revealed. You can learn to make better 
Bi-Visibles, Spent Wings, Deer Hair Lures, Mice- 
Muddlers, etc., than you can ordinarily buy. All 
you need to start a profitable business. Order 
your copy today, $2.00 postpaid, subject to return 
A Complete Course ri 7 days if you are not satis- 
for less than you “°° 
pay for a dozen 
good flies. 

8065-1! Grand River Ave. 


Dept. B-3 














PAUL OW. 


Detroit. Mich. 








te CREEPERS for 





men, Trappers, 
Hikers, Walking 
on ice 


Avoid slipping and 
causing injury. 
Will fit any size or 
any kind of men’s 
Footwear. Are ad- 
justable, no screws 
to loosen or tighten. 
Ask for circular il- 
lustrating our Full 
Line of Creepers 


Full Foot Creeper $2.60 Per Pair 
Postage paid in U. 8. or Canada on above 
STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS, Staatsburg, N. Y. 











HIGH POWERED TELESCOPES 


GENUINE 12 Nad ER MULTIPLE LENS LONG 
RANGE TELESCOPE. Giant telescope power- 











$1.98 


SPECIAL-SUPER pow 
telescope. Most Power- 
ful in phe for the Money! Sim 
lar to above, but more powerful, guar- 
anteed to see 256 times larger in surface and 
16 times dene, 62 together with powerful microscope 
feature, « 1.98 postpaid. 


BROWNSCOPE CO., Dept. F-7, 246 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


magn. microscope. 
Only $1.69 postpaid 


$1.69 
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and thrills aplenty in almost every chapter. 

Finally, besides being a most beautiful 
and outstanding example of modern typog- 
raphy, the book is half bound in shark 
hide—no foolin’! What a grand and glor- 
ious Christmas present for somebody! It 
is frankly one of the most attractive books 
I have seen in years—and, best of all, the 
price is only four dollars, boxed. 

Our book department will be delighted 
to receive your order. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE GASPERGOU 


FisHinc Epitror 

What sort of a fish is the gaspergou? A friend 
of mine told me that there were lots of them in 
the waters of his home state (Louisiana) but 
he couldn’t tell me anything about the fish. I 
never heard of it—and I thought I was more 
or less familiar with most of our fresh-water 
fishes—nor could I find it listed in any of the 
fishing books I have at home. Can it be caught 
on rod and reel? 

Bertram THOMAS. 


Ans.—Perhaps if the fish in question were 
called a fresh-water drum or a_ fresh-water 
sheepshead, you would recognize it. It is called 
gaspergou principally in Louisiana. So far as 
| know, it is the only fresh-water representative 
of the croaker family. which, as you know, is 
well represented in salt water. 

The gaspergou is principally a commercial spe- 
cies, but can be taken on rod and reel, especially 
when crawfish are used as bait. 

Its scientific name is Aplodinotus grunniens. 
Any book on fishes in your local public library 
will contain a y ~-F of the gaspergou. 

FisHinG Epiror. 


TEMPERATURE AND TROUT 


Fisuinc Epiror: 

Is it true that a brown trout can withstand 
higher stream temperatures than brook trout? I 
have heard various expressions of opinion on 
this matter. 

Wirsur DeForest 


Ans.—Yes, it is true, but this statement must 
not be accepted too literally. It is generally 
assumed that brook trout do not thrive in water 
temperatures above 70 degrees Fahrenheit and 
that brown trout can withstand a temperature 
of around 78 degrees. This is only partly a fact. 
While brown trout will get by in a stream that 
now and then warms up to this extent, it is a 
sure bet that they wouldn't get along in waters 
that reach 78 degrees at all consistently during 
the summer months. Rainbows, too, for that 
matter, can withstand higher temperatures than 
a brook trout, but they will not do very well. 

In other words, frequent temperatures above 
70 degrees are dangerous for any species of 
trout—but more so in the case of the brook trout 
than the brown trout. 

FisHinc Epitror 
A SNAKE-EATING BASS 


FisHING Epitor: 

Yesterday a couple of friends of mine left for 
a few hours fishing in one of the sand-hill lakes 
of this region (Nebraska), returning about dark 
with three black bass. 

The wife of one of these men proceeded to 
prepare one of the bass for supper. In scaling 
the fish, a little extra pressure was applied to 
the side of the bass, with the result that some- 
thing protruded from the mouth of the fish. On 
examination, this proved to be a garter snake. 
rhe wife let out a whoop, dropped the fish, knock- 
ed over the table and yelled for her husband. 

He took the bass and extracted a garter snake 
eighteen inches long. I would like to know 
whether or not it is customary for bass to eat 
these snakes or was this something unusual? I 
have caught quite a few bass but never found 
any of them to contain snakes. Food around this 
lake is very plentiful. Besides the usual amount 
of bugs, there are millions of grasshoppers. 

Will you kindly tell me what you know about 
1 thing like this? 

Ira E. Excrotr. 

Ans.—That is a very interesting case of the 
bass which swallowed the 18-inch garter snake. 
| have never heard of any other instance just 
like it. It is well known that a bass at certain 
times will take almost anything and if a snake 
happens to be swimming about it, there is prob- 
ably no good reason why it wouldn’t take a 
crack at it. 

I have heard of a case of a trout, which is 
even more unusual in a sense, that swallowed a 
snake about a foot in length, or at least tried 
to. The trout itself wasn’t any longer than that. 

Pike and muskalonge, especially, have been 
known to grab off a snake now and then. 

FisuinG Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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HOW TO HIT ’EM 
(Continued from page 55 


Big-game shooting in the mountains of 
the W est is much nearer the expert rifle- 
man’s game. As a rule, the quarry is seen 
first and carefully stalked from some dis- 
tance to within practical range. There- 
fore, the first shot is usually fired at a 
still target, but the range is much longer 
than when shooting in the woods. A per- 
usal of my game register indicates that 
on three Western trips my average shot 
was about two hundred and fifty yards, 
although it could undoubtedly have been 
shortened to an average of about two 
hundred yards, but I had complete con- 
fidence in the high-powered rifles I was 
using. 

Almost invariably the shooter has all 
the time he requires to lie down comfort- 
ably, put his arm through the gun sling, 
wait until he has completely recovered 
his wind and then ease off the shot as if 
he were firing at a target at Camp Perry. 
Even when it is necessary to shoot at 
short range at running game, he can do so 
with a free conscience, because as a rule 
the impact of the first bullet can be spotted 
and the hold corrected to increase the lead 
or elevation for a second burst. 

The difficulties to be contended with, 
however, are many. One is often quite ex- 
hausted by the laborious climbing at high 
altitudes. This tax upon the heart in- 
creases the pulse, and unless one is very 
fit he is apt to be unsteady, even from 
a prone position. Due to the clarity of the 
atmosphere and the tremendous size of 
the panorama before him, it is exceedingly 
difficult to judge range accurately, which 
is a subject sufficient in itself for an article 
and cannot be taken up here. There are 
also the almost endless cross currents 
of winds, sometimes amounting to severe 
gales. Despite this, windage is far more 
often over-emphasized than under-empha- 
sized. I have very seldom had to make any 
allowance for it on sheep or large game 
when shooting a cartridge with the speed 
and wind-ducking ability of the .30-06. 

While the conditions are so different 





WHEN Lynn Bogue Hunt, 
the artist, read “THE MAN- 
KILLER OF FRAGRANT 
MOUNTAIN,” he told us that 
this tiger story was, in his opin- 
ion, the best thing of its kind we 
had published for years. Watch 
for it in the February issue. 











between Scotch stalking and American 
still-hunting of deer, we can at least take 

a leaf from the note-book of the Scotsman, 
on believes that to wound a beast is 
unpardonable. One never fires a shot in 
the Highlands unless the stalker and the 
sportsman are mutually certain that a 
single shot will result in almost instantly 
killing the stag. It is considered very bad 
form by the British sportsman to have to 
shoot at a stag a second time. 

Up-hill and down-hill shots taken at a 
very steep angle appear to be much longer 
than is usually the case, and are fre- 
quently overestimated. Shots across water 
are usually underestimated, as are those 
across deep valleys. Mist tends to magnify, 
and we often think that an animal actually 
below average is an unusually large one. 

A running deer cannot go up a steep hill 
as fast as on the level, although it may 
appear to do so. Don’t lead it too far. 
Down-hill shots are frequently overshot or 
struck high in the back, where the bullet 
does little harm other than to sheer off 


a rib. Hold low, particularly if the quarry 
is running. 

Above all, try to keep cool. This is 
easier said than done if you are of a 
nervous temperament, but you probably 
get more fun out of it anyway than the 
phlegmatic fellow. 

Reason with yourself. You are out for 
sport. Your life does not depend on killing 
the first deer you see. There will probably 
be others and-other shooting seasons too. 

Remember, you cannot control your rifle 
until you can control yourself. 


OLD ONE-EYE 
(Continued from page 25) 


broke camp the next morning and with 
the other two buffaloes was on my way 
out, intending to pick up the tied buffalo 
as we passed. When I reached the open- 
ing, no buffalo was in sight. On near- 
ing the tree his leg could be seen sticking 
over the log—and we all breathed a little 
faster. 

Things had gone as planned so far. The 
rope had held. The tiger had only had a 
light lunch, consuming about thirty pounds, 
as he had killed in the early morning. He 
would still be hungry, and this would be 
in our favor. We knew that he was not fed 
up, but would he break his rule and come 
back? My answer was “No!” But I de- 
cided to do everything possible to encour- 
age him. 

A teak tree about fifty yards back, which 
was well screened by other trees, was se- 
lected as the best place to build the 
machan. We put it nearly in the top—about 
thirty-five feet up. All poles, grass and 
brush used to build the machan were cut 
half a mile away, so as not to disturb our 
friend if he happened to be near. The white 
ends of the poles were covered with mud, 
so that they would not be conspicuous. 

We approached the tree from the jungle 
side, leaving the trail about two hundred 
yards back. No talking, smoking or noise 
was allowed, the four of us working by 
signs. A bamboo pole with the branches cut 
off about three inches from the pole was 
used as a ladder. The machan was built 
with great care, so that it would be as 
comfortable as possible. The poles were 
covered with six inches of grass, and a 
blanket was spread over this. It was 
screened underneath as well as all the way 
around except for a small hole through 
which I could put my rifle. 

The job was a good one, and a person 
could not be seen even if sitting up. We 
made a circuit of the tree, and could see 
only a few white lashings that held the 
framework of the machan in place. My 
bearer brought me mud to cover up these 
lashings. 

The machan was built in four hours, and 
everything was removed that did not be- 
long there. Leaves were scattered around 
the foot of the tree to cover all traces 
of our activities. After I went up the 
pole into the machan, the men left, taking 
the pole with them. The arrangements 
were most satisfactory, and we were sure 
that the cat would not notice the machan 
unless attracted to it by a noise. My watch 
was left in camp, as some say that a tiger 
can hear a watch tick. My main hope lay 
in the fact that he had eaten but thirty 
pounds and might still be hungry and 
take a chance. 

Not really expecting a visitor, I was 
lying on my back reading to pass the time 
away, as it was still three hours till dark. 
At about five-thirty there was a noise in 
the direction of the kill. Wondering what 
it was, I carefully sat up and peeked 
through the hole. 

Old One-Eye had the buffalo in his 
mouth, shaking it as a cat would shake a 
rat, trying to break the rope. I gasped. 
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Probably no one else has ever seen such a 
tiger, and I surely never expected to. The 
thought that went through my head was, 
“Shoot before you get scared!” 

Shooting tiger and panther on foot while 
alone had never given me the start that I 
experienced when I saw this magnificent 
beast which stood four feet at the shoulder. 
He was standing broadside to me, and as | 
poked my rifle through the hole he became 
suspicious and on the alert, tense. I passed 
up the customary shoulder shot for my fa- 
yorite one, in the neck. He never uttered a 
sound, but stretched out his hind legs and 
lay quiet. I plunked him again for luck, 
tied a rope to my rifle, lowered it to the 
ground, climbed down and approached him 
cautiously. He was safely dead. 

Besides being an exceptional tiger and 
of unusual size, he died an unusual death 
in that he made no sound or struggle. This 
was in keeping with his life’s habit of 
always doing the unexpected thing. 

One hears that there is no such thing 
as an eleven-foot tiger. Old One-Eye broke 
the rule. All sportsmen in India carry a 
tape as part of their equipment. When 
measured, he taped exactly eleven feet. 

On hearing the shots my men came up. 
When they saw him, they stood mute for 
some time and looked from him to me. 
They did not smile. Finally one said, “It 
is Old One-Fye. We thought that he had 
a charmed life.” 

On account of his enormous size it was 
impossible to get him to camp that night, 
so I sent the men to camp and remained 
with him. I was taking no chances of los- 
ing him. In the morning an official of the 
Indian Forest Department measured him. 
The following are the measurements that 
he recorded: length, tip of tail to end of 
nose, 11 feet; length of tail, 43 inches ; end 
of claws to top of back, 54 inches; height 
at shoulder, 48 inches; girth (he had an 
abnormally large belly besides being very 
fat), 66 inches; weight assumed from 
measurements, 700 pounds. 

A Mohammedan friend said: “That 
tiger’s life belonged to you. It was so 
fated.” So I thank fate for the world’s 
largest tiger. 

IF 
(Continued from page 38) 


White Mountains afoot. Sam went with 
me. He’s the only man I ever saw who is 
as foolish about his hunting as I am. There 
was about a foot of snow on the levels, and 
the altitude was five or six thousand feet. 
Now I'm from Florida, where there’s no 
snow at all—on the level, or any other way 
—and where fifty feet above sea-level is a 
hill. In thirty minutes my tongue was out, 
and I couldn’t have heard a_ hundred 
hounds if they had run within fifty feet 
ot me, 

Just about the time I was for calling 
a halt for a breather, old Pearl gave eager 
tongue. Pearl was a great dog—the finest 
I ever owned, and one of the finest any- 
body ever owned. She had everything—a 
marvelous nose, hunting sense, speed and 
endless grit. Later she ran herself to death 
m those same Arizona hills—staying all 
of a hot day after a bear. She was thir- 
teen years old, but she wouldn't quit. 

When old Pear! cried, I forgot all about 
being winded. I had a hunch that she had 
struck the Cedar Creek lion, and when I 
tound the track in the snow I knew I was 
right, It was as large around as a saucer, 
and it went deep. Also, it was sufficiently 
tresh for old Pearl to take at a run, and 
rom the way the rest of the pack acted 
I knew that business would shortly pick up. 

Sam and I wallowed along after the 
hounds as best we could, scrambling up 
through the ledges, climbing laboriously 
over the rim-rock, and slipping and slid- 
ing down the other cafion-side. The dogs 


were soon out of our hearing, but we could 
follow both lion and dog tracks with ease. 
It was just a matter of perseverance. 
Sooner or later the hounds would jump 
this lion, put him out of his bed and up 
a tree in short order. I knew that no cat 
of any kind could stay ahead of that pack 
very long, and I was just as sure of 
squinting down the barrel at that Cedar 
Creek lion as I was of the fact that all ten 
of my toes were either frozen or in the 
process. As Uncle George would say, “I 
could have snapped ’em off like sody 
crackers |” 

“That lion must have gone down to 
Phoenix after his mail,” puffed Sam. 
“We've trailed him two hours now.” 

“We'll find where they jumped him any 
minute now,” I answered, “or at least I 
hope we will. I sure can’t keep this up 
forever. I haven’t any kingdoms to trade, 
but I’d give a gold monkey for a horse!” 


= OU better rest awhile,” grunted 

Sam, in alarm. “You're goin’ snow- 
blind or crazy or somethin’—talkin’ about 
kingdoms and gold monkeys and such out 
in these sticks!” 

Then it began to snow. Then it began 
to snow harder. After that it really began 
to snow. In a very short time there were 
no tracks to follow. After a while it got 
dark. No lion, no dogs, no grub, no 
blankets. We built two big fires and lay 
down between them to make out the night. 
Sometime during the night old Pearl came 
to the fire. How she got there I don’t 
know. At some other time during the 
night a coal popped out of the fire and 
lit between my shoulder-blades. How it 
got there I don’t know either, but I do 
know that when I woke up I was minus 
the back of my sheepskin coat, the back 
of my buckskin jacket, the back of my 
lambskin underwear, and was about to 
be minus some very expensive Newell- 
skin that my mother had given me and 
that would have been very hard to re- 
place. 

Came the dawn! I finally got my knees 
unhooked from my ears and the muskrat 
hides out of my mouth. I looked all around 
at the beautiful snow-capped mountains, 
and do you know what I thought? You 
do? Good! Sam finally came alive, with 
a great deal of effort and pain, and sat 
up. We looked at each other and then at 
the mountains. After a hearty breakfast 
of melted snow we set out for the good 
old 5P Slash ranch-house, with not the 
slightest idea of where it was. That trip 
was painful, but it taught me to love 
horses. Very few men love horses as much 
as I do! The dogs straggled in during 
the next two days. All were weary and 
footsore but big Jack. I don’t know how 
he was, for I never saw him again. 

Months later, after the snow was off, 
Sammy and I killed a big lion high up 
Cedar Creek. We told everybody—even 
ourselves—that he was the old veteran 
himself, but just between you and me I 
don’t think he was. He was too young, 
and his feet weren’t quite big enough. 
Secretly I have catalogued the Cedar 
Creek lion along with the Gulf Hammock 
buck and the red bear—memories that 
bless and burn! 

One more, and I’m through. This time 
it was neither bad judgment nor weather 
—just plain Old Man Hard Luck in per- 
son. Lest you doubt my story, let me say 
that the Indians I am going to offer as 
alibis are South American Indians. They 
may be expressionless, inscrutable, stolid 
or any other good old Indian adjective 
when it comes to marking up the fourth 
wife or selling something to a white man; 
but when they get mixed up with a 
jaguar, they’re worse than a bunch of 
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109 grain gas No. 3 Tool for rim cartridges, .25-20, 
check bullet for .30-30, .38 S. & W., ete., $6.50. No. 10 
.32-20. Fine Tool for rimless cartridges, .30 Govt. 
for small game. "06, ete., $6.50. 
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FIREPLACE 
that Circulates 
the Heat 
Ideal for Summer Camps 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 

Heatilator Co., 581 E. Brighton 

Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 





Trout fishermen 
will want this book .. . 


ANY LUCK? 


by Eugene V. Connett, Ill. 


Practical instruction on tackle, stream tactics, 
habits of trout, etc., from an authority, with in- 
teresting experiences drawn from many years 
of fishing here and abroad. Illustrated by 
Ralph Boyer, $3.50, at bookstores. 


WINDWARD HOUSE, Publishers 
127-B East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Send us your Fox, Silver Fox, Coon skins, etc. 
We tan and make them into beautiful fur pieces 
or coats. Also wild animal skins tanned and 
made up. Get our prices. FREE CATALOG. 


293 Broad St., Rochester, N. Y. 








— 
GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
in the 


REG. U. &. PAT. > 
“The best all-around boot world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put onead 
off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept. 8 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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BINOCULARS FOR CAMP 
By Elon Jessup 


INOCULARS are commonly asso- 

ciated with big-game hunting, 

horse racing, yachting and army 

maneuvers. It is often overlooked 
that they belong equally well to general 
camp life. Not only does a spy glass add 
notably to one’s personal pleasure but it 
frequently turns out to be a very practical 
help as well. 

For example, take the hiker mounting a 
rise who can’t spot a distant landmark 
with naked eye but might find it easily 
with the aid of a glass or, again, the canoe- 
ist who scans a wilderness shoreline from 
water, hoping to locate a good camp 
site or some definite sign of a portage. 
There are quite a few different ways in 
which a glass can help you find your way 
about. 

Try the following convincing test if you 
want graphic proof of what a good binocu- 
lar can do in the sphere of magnification. 
Focus both barrels of the instrument on 
some small object you can see clearly with 
the naked eye at no great distance 
away; say a medium-sized rock. 
Then sight on the rock through only 
one barrel of the instrument, the 
other eye at the same time seeing it 
with ordinary naked-eye vision. You 
now see two rocks instead of the ac- 
tual one rock. Furthermore, the rock 
you see through the instrument ap- 
pears to be six or eight times the 
size of the other—according to the 
power of the glass. In other words, 
the glass has decreased the distance 
from where you stand to the rock by 
six or eight times 

This test, incidentally, is also the 
surest way to find out if your bin 
ocular actually possesses all the pow- 
er it is supposed to or with which it 
is marked. For example, 6X means a 
six-power binocular. Yet, even 
though it is marked as such, if one 
of the two rocks you see is not six 
times bigger than the other; why 
then it just isn’t a six-power instru 
ment. 

There is a certain amount of mis 
understanding as to what a binocular 
really is. It is any kind of a double 
barrel spy glass. That is the mean- 
ing of the word ; two-eyed vision. The 
type having two-eyed vision is the 
most natural and satisfactory—more 
so than only a single barrel. 

There are two general types of 
binoculars from which to choose. One 
of these is the “straight-barrel” in 
strument, which is really a double 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











barrel telescope, the ordinary opera glass 
being the most familiar example. The 
average glass of this type is low in power 
and low in cost. Often it serves its pur- 
pose well in camp. You can spot the 
plumage of a bird perched overhead with 
such a glass about as well as with any 
other type. Its area of vision, however, is 
narrow and it is sometimes cumbersome 
to carry. 

The other general type of binocular 
gives you the impression of having four 
barrels instead of its actual two—this 
because the outer side of each of the two 
barrels is offset. This is the much-talked- 
about “prism” binocular, so named _ be- 
cause of a series of reflecting prisms with- 
in the barrels. Due to its peculiar construc- 
tion, the prism binocular gives you more 
than twice the area of view than a 


Prism binoculars of two different sizes. The lower 
one is of vest-pocket size; the other is larger and 


more commonly used 





straight-barrel binocular of the same 
power. Another pleasing feature is its 
relative compactness. For average out- 
doors travel and camping, this prism type 
of binocular is the most logical choice, 
provided you care to pay the price. If you 
don’t, you will find that a cheap straight- 
barrel glass serves as a pretty fair alter- 
native. 

In choosing any kind of glass, you are 
likely to meet some conflicting factors. 
One of these has to do with the width of 
view seen through an instrument, which 
decreases as the power of the instrument 
increases. For example, I have in mind 
two prism binoculars, one of six power, 
the other of twelve power. At a distance 
of one thousand yards the six-power in- 
strument shows a width of 150 yards, 
while the much more powerful twelve- 
power binocular shows a width of only 
half that. In securing extra strong mag- 
nification you have to sacrifice a certain 
amount of view. 

Also, the higher the power of an instru- 
ment, the more sensitive it is to any slight 
jarring, such as the throb of engine or 
kicker in a boat. Even when you are 
standing upon solid earth, the slight 
natural trembling of your hands may 
be enough to mar any clearly defined 
vision if the power of the binocular is 
very high. Frequently one has to sit 
down and brace his elbows ; although, 
for that matter, such a position gives 
a steadier and better vision with al- 
most any glass. 

It will therefore be seen that a 
very high degree of power is not 
always so desirable as some people 
suppose it to be. The best sort of 
target to shoot at in the choice of a 
binocular is something approximat- 
ing a happy medium that gives you 
enough power to bring a distant ob- 
ject reasonably close, that gives a 
satisfactory view area and that fur- 
nishes sufficient illumination for you 
to see clearly. 


ITHER six or eight power is a 
“happy medium as to power, the 
six perhaps more often than the eight, 
although the latter does well in the 
clarified mountain air of the West 
where there is not much fog to mag- 
nify. For average camping conditions 
in the East my choice is a six power. 
I am speaking more particularly of 
the prism binocular. The same 
amount of service in a straight-bar- 
rel instrument would mean too much 
bulk to be carried at all. 
The size of two prism instruments 
of the same power can vary greatly. 
I own a vest-pocket-size prism binoc- 
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ular of six power that weighs only eight 
ounces. The ease with which it can be 
carried and handled commends it. Yet, 
the diameter of the object lens being only 
twelve millimeters (half an inch), you 
naturally can’t expect anything excep- 
tional in the way of illumination. A six- 
power instrument having a lens of twice 


Good support, such as this, gives clear and 
steady vision 





this diameter admits more light and gives 
clearer vision. For average use, this larger 
glass is a more satisfactory size. Of 
course, a good quality of glass is impor- 
tant, whatever the size. Quality can vary 
as much with a binocular as it can with a 
camera. In other words, it is largely a 
matter of what you pay. 

All the light you can get is especially 
desirable if you intend to use the glass 
much in dense cover and during early 
morning and late afternoon. For dim- 
light conditions such as these, it might 
be well to choose an instrument of extra- 
wide lens diameter—an object lens about 
thirty millimeters wide. Even then, the 
whole instrument will weigh only about 
twenty-two ounces. 


A WINTER LUNCHEON FIRE 
By H. L. Nason 


LUNCHEON fire is an important 

institution. Not only does it provide a 
warm lunch for the hiker, but it turns an 
otherwise ordinary niche of the woods into 
a cozy sort of spot that, for the time being, 
is home. This is particularly true in win- 
ter and, with a shelter of small firs to 
break the wind, a pile of balsam boughs 
for a seat and, in front of the seat, a little 
fire to boil the coffee and broil the steak, 
one is sure to have a very enjoyable noon- 
day meal. 

In winter, the luncheon fire undergoes 
a bit of change from the summer version, 
provided that there is snow and it is fairly 
deep. This snow must either be cleared 
away or a platform made on top of it, 
otherwise the fire will shortly burn itself 
down into a wet and snowy grave. The 
platform idea is the quickest and easiest. 
It calls for six or eight green sticks, each 
three or four inches through and as 
straight as can conveniently be found. 
Trample the snow a bit with your webs 
or skis, and then lay these sticks side by 
side on the trampled spot to form the plat 
form. Place them as closely together as 
possible, in order to prevent the coals from 
dropping through the cracks and the sticks 
Irom igniting too rapidly. 

If considerable frying or broiling is to 
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be done, or the fire otherwise kept for a 
longer period of time, the job can be im- 
proved upon. This is done by cutting an- 
other lot of sticks, somewhat smaller than 
the first, and placing one over each crack 
formed by the first layer. This will pre- 
vent any coals dropping through the 
cracks caused by crooked sticks, it will 
take much longer to burn than a single 
layer, and the spaces between the sticks 
in the single layer provides a noticeably 
better draft under the fire. 

Wood for the luncheon fire is really 
more difficult to obtain in winter than in 
summer, for most of the wood buried un- 
der the snow lies flat on the ground, which 
means that it is sure to be water-soaked 
and therefore of little use at any time. On 
the lower parts of the spruce and firs there 
are always small dead branches that are 
dry and burn well. The small twigs, along 
with a piece of birch bark or some dry 
shavings, furnish tinder that will get the 
fire off to a good start, and the larger 
branches may be used for boiling the 
coffee and warming up the beans. On the 
lower part of an old white pine, there are 


likewise to be found dead branches. These | 


are usually of a size that will supply a 
lot of fuel. Though this wood blacks up 
the utensils considerably, it burns as 
though soaked in oil and gives off ex- 
cellent heat. An old, more or less decayed 
stump also offers some easily obtained fire- 


wood, and on blowdowns there is always | 


some part that has been kept off the 
ground and is therefore dry. 

For the ordinary luncheon fire, any dry 
soft wood will do that is handy. If much 
frying is to be done, however, or a steak 
is to be broiled, search for good dry 
hard wood is worth while. Beech, yellow 
birch and sugar maple are among the best ; 
but don’t be too fussy, and if you run into 
a blowdown or a dry branch that offers 
hard wood of any kind, put it on and give 
it a try. The most difficult time to find 
good fuel is after an ice storm or a thaw 
and rain. The twigs and small dead 


All ready for the match 


branches, that ignite so readily when dry, 
are now watersoaked or iced and are 
valueless. Under these conditions, usually 
the only solution is to chop into an old 
stump or to find large dead stuff and split 
it to expose the dry wood. 

There are several ways of laying a 
small fire so that it not only will start off 
with a great burst of enthusiasm, but will 
keep up the good work, presuming, of 
course, that you have burnable fuel. One 
of these methods is to place the bark and 
small tinder in the center of the platform 
and then, on either side of this pile of dry 
stuff and parallel with each other, lay two 
of the largest sticks, Across the ends of 
these sticks and at right angles to them, 
lay two more of the larger pieces, then 
two across the ends of these, and so on, 
decreasing the size of the sticks and also 
the size of the enclosure as it is built up 


| 


This protects the tinder in a sort of crib | 











$3°"™ An Hour 


for Your Spare 
Time 

HAT figures about $60 to $75 a 

week, if you give all your spare 


time. Does it interest you? 


Well, other Field & Stream readers have 
done just that; and if they can do it you can. 

In your city there are a great many men 
who are fond of hunting and fishing. 

Every one of them would get immense 
profit and pleasure out of every issue of Field 
& Stream. 

You can call on from 12 to 15 such men 
in an evening—more on Sundays. We have 
had many readers get 5 subscriptions per 
hour. 

And in return for these subscriptions we 

will give you any article or articles made by 
any concern that advertises in Field & Stream, 
absolutely free, the number of subscriptions 
required being based on the retail value of 
the article. 
These few items were selected at random to 
show how much you can get in return for a 
little time. SEND THE COUPON BELOW 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 





Above: Recoil pad made 
of specially selected lea- 
ther. %” corrugated 
moulded rubber recoil 
st Sizes 5”, 5%”, 

Value $1.25. Yours 
with a one-year sub- 
scription. 


Right: Double barrel shot- 
gun. A staunch, reliable 
weapon valued at $21.60. 
Yours free for 17 subscrip- 
tions. Any other shotgun 
or rifle you wish can be 
obtained for subscriptions. 


Above: Hunting Knife with 4% 
blade. Solid leather sheath with 
every knife. Value $2.00. Yours free 
for 2 subscriptions. 





Above: Shell Vest of regimental 
duck with reinforced front edg- 


es and collar, Adjustable bac 
belt. Made for 12, 16 or 20 gauge 
shells. Sizes 36 to 44. alue 
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work, yet allowing plenty of air for ignit- 
ing the wood, which is an essential in fire 
building. 

Another way is to place the tinder on 
the platform, leaning the sticks of wood 
against it from all sides; the smaller sticks 
first and the larger ones on the outside. 
This forms a sort of conical mass or wig- 
wam, up which the flames will follow 
In this case, 


when the mass is touched off. 





The two-layer platform lasts longer and 
provides better draft 


it is necessary to see that space is left be- 
tween the sticks in order to allow a good 
draft. 

Before touching off the fire, look about 
for a dingle stick to hold the coffee pot. 
A green sapling of good length is needed 
for this. Trim off the branches at the bot- 
tom and make a notch for the pail handle, 
but leave everything on the top to offset 
the weight of the pot. Place the sapling so 
that the top extends back where it will not 
be in the way, and support the pail end 
with two forked sticks pushed into the 
snow. One fork will do it, but two make 
a combination that can not be pushed over. 
The height of the pot above the fire can 
easily be regulated by moving the bottoms 
of the sticks nearer together or farther 
apart, as may be desired. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


DRAGGING A DEER 


Campinc Epiror 

Is it possible to drag an average size buck 
deer—weighing, say, 150 pounds—instead of 
carrying it? 

J. E. Batvarp 

ANS Yes, it is; but not for any very great 
distance, especially if the ground is rough. Of 
course, it should be dragged head first--in other 
words, with the “grain” of the hair. Then, too, 


the front legs should be tied up under the lower 
jaw, as a further aid in making the carcass 
slide easier. 

Campinc Epiror. 


PRONUNCIATION OF TEEPEE 


CampinG Eprtor 
1 have heard so much argument about the 
correct pronunciation of the tent called a teepee, 
that | wish you would settle it for me. 
J. ScHinpier 
Ans.—That’s easy. It is pronounced exactly 
as it is spelt—tee-pee—and the accent is on the 


first syllable 
Camepinc Eprror 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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IF 
(Continued from page 61) 
kids on Babe Ruth Day at the Yankee 
Stadium. 


I awoke, one bright Brazilian morning, 
to an excited jabbering of Portuguese, 
Indian and sign language, finally sorting 
out enough familiar words to get the gist 
of the matter. The ox-cart driver, going 
out after wood, had seen fresh jaguar 
tracks out by the cemetery. Even while he 
looked at these tracks the jaguar roared 
and the cattle bellowed. In all likelihood 
the big cat was eating one of the patrdo’s 
steers, and would the senhor come at once 
and do something. The senhor, as quick 
as he could climb out of his hammock, 
most decidedly would! 

The cart driver had told the truth. A 
whale of a jaguar had trotted down the 
muddy path by the Indian cemetery, and 
the dogs took the trail in full cry. These 
dogs were good—make no mistake about 
that. They were the cream of several big- 
game packs, taken to South America for 
their individual prowess. Old Jake, with 
sixty mountain lions and twenty-eight 
bear to his credit; Ranger, with almost as 
fine a record; Bob, with fifty lions, and 
Bluch with forty-four ; Buck, Keenie, Jack, 
Bill, Melody, Monkey, Chief and old Red 
—good dogs all, and rarin’ to go after five 
weeks on shipboard. They needed a good 
race, and I took them all. 


N a way I can't blame the Indians 

for what happened. When twelve good 
hounds and true come boiling past, I have 
an inclination to stand up and squawl my- 
self—and I’m supposed to be one of those 
undemonstrative Scotch-Irish. The poor 
Indians had never heard a pack of bugle- 
voiced North American pot-lickers in full 
cry, and it got too much for them. They 
went wild! 

I had a good horse, and I put the steel 
to him, for this was my first jaguar 
chase and I wanted to be on hand when 
things happened. The smoking trail led 
through marsh and jungle, and the baying 
of the hounds was sweet to hear. They 
were certainly crowding that cat! If he 
had killed a steer, he hadn’t had much time 
to eat. 

Things were going famously until the 
trail led west and into a cart trail. About 
once a month a cart or two came in from 
Bolivia, loaded with oranges, skins and 
other things that Yankee expeditioners 
might like. Of course, two of these carts, 
together with a herd of cows, oxen, 
horses and dogs, had to put in an ap- 
pearance at that particular spot at that 
particular time. The scent of an animal is 
an elusive thing—even the fresh scent— 
and it doesn’t take much to diffuse it. 
The Indians from Bolivia discovered the 
jaguar track in the mud, and they began 
to whoop: “Aqui esta! Aqui va tigre! 
l’enga, senores!” 

Pandemonium ruled. Indian dogs barked 
and fought our hounds; cattle stampeded, 
blotting out the jaguar track; horses 
reared ; Indians shouted. I simply blew 
up! I never want to be that mad again, 
unless it is in the presence of people who 
know what I am calling them. 

It remained for Bill to set things 
straight. Bill was a young hound from 
the famous Thomas pack. He was bred 
from a line of wide-casting fox dogs, and 
he proceeded to cast wide. Of course, he 
picked up the jaguar track, and.the rest 
of the pack harked to him. But a ten- 
minute loss had turned the trick as far as 
the jaguar was concerned. The big spotted 
cat had edged a small mountain and 
gained the river. In other words, he had 
escaped, for the Paraguay River at this 
point is about half a mile wide, full of 


dangerous fish and with a very swift cur- 
rent. The jungle on the opposite bank is 
almost impenetrable. Another bitter dis- 
appointment. 

There have been many others, but these 
four stand out in my memory. How easy 
it would have been to tack up their hides! 
What little things prevented! If... 


MONARCH OF THE STIKINE 
(Continued from page 33) 


environment, and the somberness of it all 
was oppressive, especially so as the day 
was dark and threatening. I began to wish 
for something to happen—almost anything 
to break the spell. 

As we were about to make the turn of 
a sharp bend in the creek we heard some 
splashing just around the point. The sound 
smote the stillness like a thunder-clap and 
set our nerves atingle. They were already 
keyed to a high pitch by the sense of near- 
ness of our quarry and the prospect of an 
encounter at close quarters. 

When Johnnie eased the canoe up to the 
point, we were treated to a surprise. It 
was no menacing grizzly we beheld, but a 
most pleasing scene. A mother bear, true 
cinnamon in color, was crossing the ‘creek 
and trailing her, in single file, were three 
roly-poly cubs. One of the youngsters was 
the color of its mother, while the other 
two were jet black. They were quite un- 
conscious of our presence; so we had a 
splendid chance of observing them. After 
making the crossing, they clambered up 
the bank one by one and disappeared into 
the forest. The cinnamon bear is not a 
distinct species, but merely a color phase 
of the black bear. We had been favored 
with a visual confirmation of this fact. 

We continued up the creek until a heavy 
rain squall turned us back. The program 
now was to move a few miles up the river, 
establish camp on the opposite side and 
hunt out some country there with which 
Johnnie was familiar. Then, if time per- 
mitted, we would proceed still farther in- 
land, perhaps as far as the boundary. 

The next morning, when we had stowed 
our full outfit in the canoe and managed 
to find a little room for ourselves, the gun- 
wale was less than two inches from the 





A SUBSCRIBER recently told 
us that the bird-dog stories 
we had been using in the last 
year or two were the greatest 
collection of dog stories ever 
gathered together. Watch for 
“HOLLY CREEK PETE,” by 
H. M. Sutherland, in the Febru- 
ary issue. It’s a dandy. 











water. With our little craft thus loaded it 
would have been foolhardy to venture out 
into midstream. The alternative was to 
skirt the shore—paddling, poling or lining, 
as conditions required. 

Most of the distance was negotiated 
without incident. When we neared the 
point of crossing, we unloaded part of our 
outfit, intending to return and pick it up. 
Here we had one of the most interesting 
experiences of our hunt. 

Johnnie was poling through a stretch 
of shallow water along an open and 
gradually sloping shore w hen we observed 
just ahead, perhaps twenty yards away, 4 
rocky promontory of some little height 
which rose sheer from the water’s edge. 
At its base the river eddied, forming 4 
small and quiet bay. As Chet and I were 
sitting idly in the canoe, watching the con- 
formation of the shoreline, what was our 
surprise to see a grizzly poke his head 
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above the bank on the near side of the little 
bay. As he climbed out we saw that he was 
dripping wet, having apparently just swum 
the eddy in order to clear the promontory 
rather than climb over it. 

The bear was as much surprised to see 
us as we were to see him. Chet’s rifle and 
mine cracked almost simultaneously, both 
trying for a shoulder shot. His gun roared 
right opposite my ear, and for the moment 
the concussion almost deafened me. 

The grizzly fell back into the eddy, but 
kept himself afloat a canoe-length or so 
out from shore. Mindful of having lost 
the other grizzly after wounding him and 
determined that this one should not get 
away, Chet raised his rifle for a finishing 
shot. Observing the movement, Johnnie 
made a vigorous protest. “No shoot! No 
shoot!” he cried. 


NHEEDFUL, Chet planted a bullet 
in the bear’s head. The result was 
what Johnnie well knew would follow and 
was anxious to prevent. The bear sank like 
arock. We did not know the water's depth, 
but from appearances it was considerable. 
Johnnie was disgusted, and he made no 
attempt to hide his feelings. When Chet 
fully realized his mistake, he was very 
much crestfallen. 
The problem was how to recover the 
bear with the limited facilities at hand. 
Glum as Johnnie was, he lost no time in 
taking charge of operations. His first act 
was to make soundings of the eddy where 
bruin had disappeared. This he did with 
the canoe pole and, that failing to touch 
bottom, then with a weighted line. The 
depth was found to be about eighteen feet. 
Johnnie then went up on the slope and 
cut a spruce sapling of sufficient length 
which he laboriously hewed down so that 
he could handle it, and beveled and grooved 
one end. Armed with this, he produced 
from his kit a small three-cornered file 
which he lashed firmly to the beveled end 
of the pole, forming a hook. The luggage 
was removed from the canoe, and one end 
of it was secured against the bank, with 
the other projecting out into the eddy. 


Guy lines to the shore from either side 
held the canoe in position. 
Now began the most unique fishing 


enterprise that Chet and I had ever wit- 
nessed. Johnnie combed the bottom back 
and forth, trying to fasten his hook into 
the bear, meanwhile saying not a word. 
Finally the hook caught in some object, 
and Johnnie began to strain at the pole 

‘Have you got him? Have you got 
him?” Chet and I inquired in unison. 

“Dunno. Maybe log!” was the reply in 
tones still registering disgust. 

Soon a bear’s paw showed at the sur- 
face. Johnnie held it there while Chet 
crawled out and fastened a line about it. 
Then we dragged the bear to shore. “Hur- 
rah for Johnnie!” we both exclaimed when 
the bear had been secured. 

A grim smile was the only rejoinder. 

_ A true grizzly he was, with all the mark 

ings but of only moderate size. We esti- 
mated his weight to be about one-half that 
of the 


big brown bear. “A young man 
bear,” said Johnnie. His fur was more 
grown out than was that of the brown 


bear and typically silver-tipped. His claws 


also were true to type. Chet's first shot 
and mine had entered a little back of 
the shoulder, not more than two inches 
apart. Both bullets had passed through 


the body and were found just under the 
skin on the farther side. Chet’s bullet had 
split, while mine was intact and perfectly 
mushroomed. 

After the bear’s pelt was removed and 
a part of the luggage placed back in the 
canoe, Chet and Johnnie continued up the 
tiver a short distance and then made the 
crossing. Johnnie soon returned and picked 


me up, together with the rest of our outfit. 
One feature of our new camp site 
pleased me greatly. Alongside it was a big 
fallen spruce with many dry limbs that 
could be cut for fuel. We had been burn- 
ing mostly green alder at our Andrews 
Creek camp, supplemented by a scant sup- 
ply of driftwood. 
ever, how well we could get along with 
such fuel, never before having been obliged 
to resort to it. When the fire is once 
kindled, green alder burns with 
readiness. But how it does smoke! 
The particular creek which Johnnie 
planned we should hunt drains a big 
beaver marsh located some two miles back 
from the river. That is, one branch of the 
creek, the water of which is rather murky, 
drains the marsh, while another fork, per- 
fectly clear, heads somewhat farther back. 
We spent an interesting day on this 
stream, though we saw no bear. At the 
marsh we noted some moose tracks. They 
were not fresh, however, and we did not 
follow them. The marsh itself held our 
attention. I have often seen beaver work- 
ings in Oregon and Washington, but 
never any so extensive as those we ob- 
served here. All about the area the alders 
and birches had been felled, as though 
lumbermen had been operating ; and some 
of the dams were so long that they would 
have furnished breastworks for a whole 
company of soldiers. 
The most enjoyable occupation of the 
day 


I was surprised, how- | 


some | 


was some trout fishing we had in a | 


pool at the foot of a fall in the clear fork | 


of the creek. And here let me warn the 
zsthete among trout fishermen, who would 
frown upon all tackle other than a dry 
fly and a light rod, that this account is 
not for him. Neither is it for the porcine 
member of the Waltonian fraternity. It 
may interest the one who has, upon oc- 
casion, stumbled upon the chance for an 
hour’s enjoyment of this always alluring 
sport and has had to improvise the neces- 
sary tackle. 

The pool was alive with trout, and 
good-sized ones, too. A school of small 
fish had entered the pool, and the trout 
were feeding upon them, literally churn- 
ing the water in their greediness. We must 


have some of those beauties; we needed 
them. Taking inventory of the tackle at 
hand, we found some pieces of line and 


a nondescript assortment of flies. Johnnie 
also produced a hook or two, big enough 
to hold almost any aquatic monster. 


HET and I searched the thicket for a 

shrub or a tree shoot that would bear 
some semblance to a fish pole. While we 
were thus engaged, Johnnie, disdaining our 
flies, had cut a bit of flannel from his 
flaming undershirt and tied it to his hook 
Then, using the canoe pole for a rod, he 
started fishing. What's more, he was get 
ting results. When he hooked a fish, he 
would give a big heave and throw it clear 
over his head. At the same time he would 
cast an exultant look in our direction and 
fairly chortle with glee. It was the first 
real sense of humor we had seen in John- 
nie, and Chet and I became so much en- 
grossed in watching him that we almost 
forgot our role in the play. Truly the 
pastime of good old Izaak brings out 
the best in human nature, and it makes all 
races kin. 

Chet and I, however, did land a few 
fish with our flies. Soon a dozen or more 
fine cutthroats, ranging in length from 
twelve to eighteen inches, were lying 
on the bank. These were all we could use; 
so we called to Johnnie and dropped down 
the creek to camp. 

After the fish were dressed and a roar- 
ing camp fire had been built, we settled 
down to enjoy that luxurious feeling which 
comes to the tired sportsman in a cozy 
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camp after a successful day. When the big 
spruce limbs had burned down to a fine 
bed of coals, Johnnie started to prepare 
the evening meal, He picked out three of 
the largest trout and, half to himself, re- 
marked, “I think I cook ’em sik.” 

I inquired what he meant by that. 

“You wait see,” was his reply. 

First he cut the bones along one side 
of the spine so that the trout could be 
opened flat. Then at short intervals he 
inserted thin skewers crosswise, stitching 
them through the flesh and skin. These 
kept the fish flat and prevented folding or 
curling. 

Then he cut a strong stick, about six 
feet long, and split one end as far down 
as the trout was long. The other end he 
sharpened. The fish was now inserted 
lengthwise between the two parts of the 
split and the ends were tied together with 
long grass which had first been dipped in 
water. Grass was used in tying because 
it was handy and slow to burn. 

The sharp end of the stick was inserted 
in the ground at such an angle that the 
fish hung over but did not touch the coals 
When one side had been cooked sufficient- 
ly, the stick was given a half twist and 
the other side treated likewise, until the 
fish was done to a turn. 

Just a broiled fish, you say. But you 
forget. Or else you have never been present 
on such an occasion. A trout fresh from 
a clear, cold stream, broiled in this manner 
and served amid such surroundings, is 
food fit for the gods. 

Only a few days now remained of the 
time allotted for our hunt. These we spent 
working our way up the Stikine as far 
as the boundary and hunting along some 
of the creeks and sloughs in that neigh- 
borhood, mostly on the south side of the 
river. The September rains had come in 
earnest. In one night the river rose four 
feet. Luckily the canoe had been securely 
fastened, or we might have been marooned. 
One more grizzly was seen, but he saw 
us first and made his get-away. 

Our return was made without mishap. 
We were well pleased with the trophies 
that had been secured and more than satis- 
fied with our continued round of interest- 
ing experiences. 

THe Enp 


SALMON FURY 
page 21) 


Placing a well-executed cast in the general 
direction of the salmon’s position, the cur- 
rent, together with a slight manipulation 
of the rod, brought the fly over the spot 
which appeared to be the correct location. 
And then it happened! Thunder and 
lightning ! 

With a resounding smack as though 
the water had been struck with a flat 
board that fish hit the fly, and I in- 
stinctively set the hook. Was I prepared? 
Yes and no—mostly no! Like a sky-rocket 
that salmon leaped from the water a full 
four feet. Straight up he went—until I 
thought he intended to leap the tree lean- 
ing over the pool. With a savage and 
twisting lunge that fish spiraled back into 


(Continued from 


the water, and immediately the fight 
started. 
Up the river his rage took him, past 


the spot where I was standing. Somewhere 
I had read that a salmon usually makes 
a leap after a long run and that the rod 
should be lowered to allow for slack. In- 
tuitively I did the right thing, and a hun- 
dred feet upstream the river opened in a 
mighty upheaval. That beautiful fish shot 
into the air, throwing spray like a geyser ; 
back into the depths it fell with a tremen- 
dous splash; then downstream it turned 
and raced. 

As the fish came directly toward me I 
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could see slack line folding up, apparently 
yards and yards of it. Unused to such 
cyclonic changes, I performed the almost 
impossible, and reeled up the slack. As the 
fish raced downstream beyond me, the 
reel started its high-pitched song once 
more, and the line I had just retrieved 
was carried out again by this silvery rac- 
ing demon. Not until the rips were reached 
could he be stopped. This seemed to be 
his objective for the moment. If he reached 
them and the bend beyond, I would be 
unable to stop his rush. 

I leaned on the rod, giving him the butt. 
And how that little 7%-ounce rod did 
bend! It fairly creaked and groaned with 
the strain imposed, but it did an admirable 
job in turning the fish. 


“Will he tear loose? Will the hook 
hold?” I asked myself, racing along the 


bank. 

Again he leaped into the air with a 
vicious shaking of his head in an attempt 
to throw the hook. And then he dove to 
the bottom. That staunch little rod quiv- 
ered and curved in a beautiful arc. It was 
my longed-for day! 

“That’s a mighty 
there, mister.” 

I turned my head with a start, for I 
had thought I was alone all through this 


fine fish you've got 





WE don’t know a better way 
for a trout fisherman to oc- 
cupy his time than by reading 
“LOST WATER OF THE 
MODOCS,” by H. L. Betten, in 
the February issue. Filled with 
the thrills of fighting big fish, it 
carries so much of the atmos- 
phere of the stream that you will 
want to get out your tackle and 
look it over, just to be ready. 











glorious experience and had not heard the 
approach of a native. My face was 
wreathed in smiles. 

“IT was comin’ along the road and saw 
you had one on and thought maybe I could 
help you land him,” he said. That spirit 
was wonderful. The man even had a gaff 
with him. 

“Yes,” I nervously replied, “it certainly 
is a fine fish—the first salmon I’ve ever 
hooked. Hope I get him—want to show 
him to the wife and boys.” 

All the time, my eyes were glued to the 
taut line. My face was flushed with ex- 
citement, probably beaming a brilliant red. 

“How large is it?” I burst out, panting 
from exertion. 

“Oh, he’ll go twelve to fifteen pounds,” 
the native answered in an offhand way. 

“Boy! I hope I get him—it’s my first 
salmon,” I blurted out again. 

And with that the salmon decided to 
change locations in a hurry. Up the river 
again he headed with the speed of his 
original run, and then went through the 
same leaping tactics as before. “Won't his 
strength let up at all?” I mused as he 
began to thresh and roll around in the 
current. 

Back and forth across the river he 
raced, and then turned and charged to- 
ward me. At the lower end of the pool his 
silvery body again shot into the air in 
three mighty leaps in an attempt to dis- 
lodge the hook. That was his final display 
of aerial acrobatics, but it by no means 
concluded the battle. First upstream thirty 
or more feet, then about face and the 
same tactics downstream. Gradually the 
rushes became shorter and less full of 
vigor, the shaking of the angry head be- 
came less constant. Finally I was able to 
lead the salmon toward me, only to have 


him rush back into the current when the 
shore was nearly reached. 

Several times the native endeavored to 
reach the salmon with the gaff, but he was 
unsuccessful, due to the fact that the 
foam on the water close to shore screened 
the fish from his view. Once more I led 
the salmon into the foaming eddy. 

“T can see him!” excitedly exclaimed 
my friend as a stray current parted the 
foam. 

“Don't lose_him!” I shouted breathless- 
ly. “My first Pot alder to get him!” 

The ‘gaff was ready, and with one sure 
stroke the salmon was lifted from the river 
and placed on the bank—a prize worthy 
to behold. Its silvery sides were speckled 
with black spots—12™% pounds of fighting 
fury brought to gaff. 

A feeling of superb delight crept over 
me as I admiringly gazed at the quivering, 
vanquished fish. My first salmon! 


EARTHQUAKES AND ROD QUAKES 
(Continued from page 27) 


Already Kent was three hundred feet 
down the beach in the acrobatics of placing 
his baited hooks beneath the outer line of 
breakers. The hungry denizens of the surf 
feed in the troughs of sand just beneath 
the breaking waves. 

For almost an hour we waited for action, 
occasionally rebaiting—and then I saw my 
partner break the ice by lying back on his 
rod. The strike relieved all anxiety that 
the quakes might have driven the surf in- 
habitants into deeper water. Kent’s cavort- 
ing rod drew me toward him. The first fish 
is always a great attraction. 

The initial run of the hooked creature 
ended, but its resistance was bull-like as 
the angler pumped it in, taking advantage 
of each breaker to gain line. Then a huge 
foaming comber tumbled it on to the glis- 
tening sand, and we looked down upon an 
ugly guitarfish, commonly called a shovel- 
nose shark. This animal possesses a snout 
that is indeed very much like a pointed 
shovel and a wide, thick tail mounted with 
tiny horns. On top it is mud color, while 
the white ventral side bears a mouth and 
gill slits that present a weird caricature of 
a human face. 

“It’s the sort of beast that ought to 
thrive on earthquakes,” declared Kent as 
he tossed the guitarfish up on the beach, 
where the scavenger gulls might have a 
feast. 

Almost at the instant the homely shark 
struck the sand the earth began to crum- 
ble again. The dry sand cracked. For sev- 
eral seconds, it seemed, the waves were 
silent. An eerie and almost foreboding pre- 
monition crept over me. 

Kent betrayed my own thoughts. 
der if there is any chance of a tidal wave? 
he asked. 

“You're pleasant,” I answered. “Now 
that that’s settled, let's gather some perch 
for supper.” 

None too light-heartedly we went to 
work with our rods, but the hours drew 
down to evening and still we tramped the 
shining sand in quest of a feeding school. 
To be sure, we made at least a dozen 
catches, but all were guitarfish or small 
stingrays. I was about to call it a day 
when at last I struck something that made 
my split bamboo throb. 

Seaward raced the fish I had hooked, 
stealing yard after yard from my drag- 
ging spool. I followed it several steps into 
the surf. Salt spray wet my face. I hur- 
riedly wiped the corners of my eyes that 
{ might see clearly. A half dozen lifts of 
my rod, and the mad seaward run was 
halted. I breathed with relief. But now the 
creature gave me another problem. With a 
suddenness that left me fumbling with my 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


HIS department paeiate of short articles and notes, describing interesting and unusual side- 


lights on animals, 
consideration. All 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. 


birds, reptiles, insects and plant 
of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 
Good natural history photographs are also desired. 


life. Game birds and animals are given major 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


HAIL TO THE BAND-TAILED 
PIGEONS! 
By Charles Gibbs Adams 


RE not the band-tailed pigeons (Col- 

umba fasciata) coming back again? 

3ack to the valleys, I mean; they 

have remained abundant high in the 
Sierras. 

At least their appearances in Southern 
California are greatly on the increase, and 
one can logically hope that this fact 
augurs well for their survival, and even 
for a renewed abundance. At least we 
know now that they have not gone the 
tragic way of the passenger pigeons, as 
was so generally feared. 

A third of a century ago, it was no 
uncommon event for my big brother to go 
hunting at daybreak in the live-oak groves 
and bring back a fine bagful of “wild 
pigeons” for such stews and pies as only 
a mother knows just how to make for her 
“hollow-legged” small boys on a ‘ranch. 

We liked the slimmer, trimmer, tender- 
er mourning doves of the grain fields bet- 
ter for broiling or roasting; but there 


With the cultivation of wild lands and 
the influx of settlers with false ideas of 
sport or with appetites for succulent 
breast meat, the birds became even more 
difficult to find. Finally, a dozen years or 
more ago, the pigeons were no longer 
seen at all, at least by the casual observer, 
or by any hunter I could find. The old- 
timers said the birds were gone forever, 
just as the passenger pigeons had gone. 

In the spring of 1927 came a grand 
surprise! To the San Jose Hills near 
Pomona, California, flew thousands of 
the band-tailed pigeons to lodge for a 
few weeks in the native black-walnut 
trees. Their greater weight and darker 
color easily distinguished them from the 
doves, as did their base voices, compared 
with the tenor notes of the latter bird. 

Just where they had been in the interim, 
nobody seems to know. The year before, 
not a pigeon had been seen; the year after, 
1928, some returned, but by the score in- 
stead of by the thousands. 

That, however, was among wild hills, 
thirty miles from a city. Now, in this 
summer of 1933, the band-tailed pigeons 





Some time ago we published an article on whether or not the cougar screams. This 
looks like a pretty good answer to that age-old question 


was far more of plump breast and succu- 


lent “drum sticks” to the wild pigeons. 
They would melt in the mouth if first 
rubbed with a juicy lemon and_ then 


thoroughly cooked over 
live-oak wood. 

But soon came a time when these so- 
called wild pigeons grew scarcer and still 
more scarce, even where the “black mar- 


a fire of popping 


bles"—the fruit of the wild coffee or 
Pigeon berry (Rhamnus californica) — 
their favorite food, was very plentiful. 


have revealed themselves in a much bold- 
er and more sociable manner. To my 
garden, in that populous section which is 
Pasadena on one boundary and _ Los 
Angeles on the other, in the very midst 
of a million and a half of people, and 
where such a bird had not been seen for 
a third of a century, the birds suddenly 
appeared and spent the month of June 
in a huge black-mulberry tree there, and 
in such numbers that their weight broke 
several sturdy limbs. They could not be 
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seen to go to any other tree in the neigh- 
borhood, and only left the fruitful mul- 
berry to fly down to a fountain pool or to 
feast on a meal of grain set out for them. 
About a mile away, another flock of sev- 
eral hundred made a sojourn simultan- 
eously, and a third flock of like size was 
seen to circle over Flintridge, some five 
miles away, for many days at the same 
time. However, no one found their roost. 

All this proves that there are still great 
numbers of the birds; and that, learning 
man is at last their friend, they have de- 
veloped a friendly confidence in him. 

It would be interesting to hear what 
other readers may have been observing of 
the band-tailed pigeons. 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
A REPTILIAN BATTLE 


Naturat History Epitor: 

As I was reclining in the scanty shade of a 
mesquite tree (Prosopis glandulosa) one torrid 
day in June, I was witness to one of the most 
unusual and exciting combats between two bull- 
dog-headed lizards, commonly known as chucka- 
wallas and _ scientifically as Sauromalus ater, 
that I have ever seen. This battle took place 
in the desert section of the great Imperial 
Valley, California. I was awakened from a half- 
way snooze by a peculiar ‘“‘whack-whack-thump- 
whack” in rapid staccato. Surprised, I looked 
around and saw these two descendants of the 
ancient Brontosaurus in a mix-up that will al- 
ways remain vividly impressed on my memory. 

They were on top of a little mound of sand 
not twenty feet away. Their soft colors mingled 
in a blur of fierce, intense struggle. They did 
little biting but whipped those long, heavy tails 
against each other's body in the nanner of load- 
ed horse-whips. It sounded quite like a fellow 
beating a rug with a stick. In my imagination I 
saw great monsters of the Miocene Age involved 
in mortal conflict. Finally one of them began to 
weaken and made a bee-line for a mesquite tree, 
the other closely on his tail, nipping as they went. 

While they were fighting there was no sound 
from them save those vicious “‘thumps” on tough 
hide. 

I thought maybe some of the nature students 
of Fietp & STREAM might be interested in this 
spectacle. I have read quite a bit of literature 
concerning reptilian life and have not, as yet, 
read of lizards using their tails in a battle. 

Harry E. Drake. 


Comment: Thank you for your interesting 
letter. I have heard of scraps between lizards, 
but none in which this strange sound caused by 
beating their tails together was heard. 

e had an interesting little note which ap- 
peared in the Natural History Department in 
our issue of January, 1931, in which the author 
told about a scrap which he witnessed between 
two so-called mountain boomers, with which you 
are probably familiar. However, he specifically 
mentions that not a single sound was heard. 

ATURAL History Epitor. 


MATING SEASONS OF DEER 


Naturat History Epitor: 

The matter of the mating time of whitetail 
and kindred deer, also the length of time be- 
tween breeding and dropping of the fawns, or 
gestation period, has been in dispute between 
myself and another party. 

Will you kindly give me the information above 
in order to settle the controversy ? 

J. W. Swerrick. 


Ans.—It is impossible to make any definite 
statement regarding the questions that you ask 
in your letter for the simple reason that so much 
depends upon the section of the country and the 
conditions existing there at the time. The white- 
tail especially has a particularly long rutting 
season, as it is generally considered to extend 
from October to December. Normally, however, 
it is probably at its height during November. 

In average Eastern localities, the fawns would 
be dropped during April or May. Of course, up 
North, the young are born somewhat later. In 
the South conditions would be just the opposite 

What I have just said applies more or less to 
all members of the deer family, including the 
moose and elk. But inasmuch as all of these 
species cever an enormous range, as I stated 
before, it is impossible to make any definite 


statement. The moose, for instance, has a much 
more limited rutting season than the deer. In 
the Eastern provinces of Canada, such as 


Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the 
height of their rutting season is usually during 
the first really cold weather, which generally 
comes along about the middle or end of October, 
- even earlier than this. It is usually at an end 
by the early part of November. In other words, 
it lasts for only a few weeks. 

NATURAL 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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ABOARD ON A WINTER’S 
DAY 


By Henry Clay Foster 
HEORETICALLY, at this time 


of year, all boating is dormant save 

on the Gulf Coast and in other 

mild-climate localities. As a matter 
of fact, the boatmen themselves, although 
their boats are under canvas in winter 
storage, have never ceased verbal boat- 
ing and fireside cruising so dear to all of 
us as we grow older—or lazier. And 
ninety-nine of us out of every hundred are 
already aching to start putting her into 
shape for launching, although it is not 
yet time to begin the spring overhauling 
jobs we've laid out for ourselves. 

About this time every year we are 
usually busy scheming 
too many of those jobs 
for later. It is so much 
easier to plan than to 
execute, and the aver- 
age spring does come 
across with week-ends 
of bad weather when 
painting, puttying, 
caulking and like tasks 
are impossible. That is 
why a lot of us get the 
idea of doing a few 
winter some of 
which can be done at 
home by the fireside 
and others in the cabin 
or cockpit on mild 
days which come occa- 
sionally in winter. I 
have done so for years 
and recommend it as 
good practice, espe- 
cially when one wants 
to add extra gadgets 
for which he never 
seems to find time in 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











When the weather is mild it is also 
possible to lift the canvas cover over the 
cockpit of a -runabout and improvise a 
rude shed with the open side away from 
the wind. In such a space a tiny camp 
stove will furnish enough heat to allow 
one to do some simple task usually left 
until spring. All this is, of course, con- 
tingent on weather conditions which vary 
everywhere. 

The practice of winter puttering is a 
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add those little gadgets which we could 
almost whittle out with our pocket-knives, 
but never have done so. Now is the time 
to consider them. How about the light 
you have always wanted to put in that 
dark lazarette? How about that re-wiring 
job on the motor, which really ought to 
be done after all the seasons she has run 
with the old wires? This is a good way to 
eliminate mysterious motor behavior later. 
How about that neat little chart rack 
you saw on another boat last season and 
now want a similar one in your own 
cabin? It can be made at home in comfort, 
once you get the measurements and figure 
out the design for it. One form of chart 
and magazine rack is made by simply 
screwing long laths across several carlines 
on the under-sides of the roof near a 
cabin wall. These strips or laths in natural 
mahogany or white 
e pine, painted white, 
are certainly easy to 
make and install. 
Then there is a 
case for the charts 
which can be made to 
install on the cabin 
roof, forward of the 
steering wheel and 
abaft the windshield. 


HIS case, a simple 
shallow box with 
glass top, can be fitted 
to the crown of the 
cabin roof easily and 
secured between small 
square wooden strips. 
Such a case can be made 
of any size, according 
to the chart sizes in 
most frequent use or to 
the space available. 
Shelves. for books, 
racks for glasses or 
dishes in the galley 


Albert Hickman 


the spring rush, and This 13-foot inverted V-bottom boat has twenty-five youngsters aboard, and —there are lots of lit- 
won't take the time for the outboard motor takes ’em all across the lake tle gadgets for the 
in season. cabin which can_ be 

If one ventilates the cabin thoroughly good one, especially if you have plans for made at home with a few simple tools and 


beforehand, disposing of the inevitable 
fumes which accumulate despite the open- 
ings left to prevent dry rot, the stove in 
the galley can be lighted with perfect 
\ pan of water should be placed 
over the blaze when the first damp chill 
has been removed from the cabin interior 
in order to prevent the heat drying out 
the wood. I am assuming that the fuel 
tank, fuel line and carburetor have been 
drained long since of all gasoline, as pre- 


Safety. 


vention against fire through the winter 
months. Also, I am assuming that floor 
boards have been left open so that the 


ventilated. 


1 
i 
+ 


have been thoroughly 


bilges 


disposing of the boat when the season 
opens, so you can get one of those new 
models shown at the Motor Boat Show. 
I say this because the small tasks of 
trimming up a boat are the ones which 
frequently make her more acceptable to 
the average prospective purchaser. It is 
only the oldtimer who will overlook a 
messy boat and judge merely by the actual 
condition of engine and hull. 

However, most of us are keeping the 
hoats we had in past seasons, as a good 
hoat is so long-lived that she doesn’t get 
old or old-looking in much under a decade 
or two. Also, we have always wanted to 


installed with brass screws in a_ half 
hour when weather permits. My biggest 
achievement in this line is a folding desk. 
I saw one in the cabin of a larger cruiser 
and learned that the owner had built it 
himself the previous winter. It was amaz- 
ingly simple and I had needed one badly 
for seasons. And how comfortable it was! 
When let down it was caught by two 
light brass chains which held it so securely 
as to support my portable typewriter while 
I banged away merrily upon it. Against 
the wall were little racks for paper, pens 
and an ink bottle. Folded up, it projected 
from the cabin wall only about 6 inches. 
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utilizing space that heretofore had been 
useless. When painted white on the out- 
side, it was hardly noticed until needed. 
The space on the cabin wall covered by 
it was about two feet square. The ma- 
terials for it—I used Philippine mahog- 
any, oval-headed brass screws and brass 
angle strips. The whole thing did not cost 
over a couple of dollars. 

I once knew a boat owner whose run- 
about needed new combing about the aft 
cockpit. He took his measurements, bought 
the mahogany and fashioned it to fit and 
then sand-papered, stained and finished 
it all at home. When spring came, he 
merely screwed the pieces into place in an 
hour. He also made a new clutch-cover 
for the floor of mahogany, trimming it 
with angle brass strips. On top, where it 
would be stepped upon, he laid checkered 
aluminum. Neat? It looked like a cabinet- 
maker’s job. He was an office man, how- 
ever, but at home on wintry evenings and 
week-ends he had the time to do a careful 
job. That was all there was to it. He also 
made a trim, flat, water-tight case of 
mahogany on one side of the cockpit where 
he carried the “ship’s papers’—a few 
charts folded neatly. In another like it on 
the opposite side he carried hand soap, 
clean cloths and towels, so, after he had 
been leaning over the engine compartment, 
he could close the hatches, cleanse his 
hands and start places. Inside his engine 
compartment he had neat little racks for 
his oil can, anchors and whatnot. Yet his 
was a complete boat in the usual sense 
when he got it. But in every boat we can 
make such additions, most of which we 
can fashion in spare hours at home in 
the winter and install when spring breaks 
or before. It's a safe bet we won't wait 
until spring to install them, either. 


FROM THE GREAT LAKES TO THE 
GULF 
By Timothy Perkins 


HE motor boat has become such a 
dependable and widely accepted mode 
of transportation for pleasure that motor- 
_ owners are fast becoming fascinated 
by distance cruising. The time when we 
used a motor boat over a radius of a few 
score miles from the home mooring 
ground has long since passed. No more 
can the boat owner who has cruised a few 
hundred miles claim long and rapt at- 
tention at the club fireside on winter eve- 
nings. Unless his last summer's cruise 
went into four figures, he’s a mere stay- 
at-home and must sit and listen to the 
real pioneers spill their yarns of places 
ns knows oniy on the railroad or aerial 
maps—not on his government charts. 

The opening of the Illinois Waterway 
has created a stir among long-distance 
cruising folk, regardless of the size of 
their craft. Motor-boat men have always 
pined to have a sure-and-certain link be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Gulf by 
way of the Mississippi, and this has been 
accomplished in the completion of the 
Illinois Waterway, now in oper ration. The 
canal is 60 miles in length and joins Lake 
Michigz in with the Illinois River. It has 
a minimum depth of 10 feet—ample for 
pleasure boats, except a few ocean-going 
yachts of multi-millionaires, if there are 
any left today. The canal is 200 feet wide. 
It completes a 1,700-mile water route be- 
tween Chicago and New Orleans and 
provides access to the vast potential cruis- 
ing lanes of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries to the pleasure boats formerly ply- 
ing the Great Lakes. 

A number of cruiser owners from the 
Great Lake motor-boating centers, like 
Chicago and Detroit, are now planning 
to cruise down to Florida this winter by 
the Mississippi route. This is a far more 
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attractive voyage than many formerly 
made by way of the New York barge 
canal, the Hudson River and the inside 
route along the Atlantic seaboard. By 
either route, some portion of such a voy- 
age must be made outside—on the open 
Atlantic or Gulf—and the new route 
doubtless requires more open-water going. 
But the Gulf of Mexico is calmer and 
warmer than the Atlantic in the autumn 
and winter months, and the aid given by 
the current of the Mississippi on the way 
southward will reduce fuel consumption. 

However, when one considers that to- 
day, in his own little motor boat, he can 
play at will on the Great Lakes of the 
north or on the Gulf off our southern 
shores, with a convenient waterway be- 
tween, it is an additional lure to far places. 
The Mississippi is the key channel of this 
great waterway, which now extends as 
far north as Minneapolis and St. Paul: 
as far east as Pittsburgh on the Ohio 
River, and as far west as Kansas City 
on the Missouri River. Besides these main 
channels, there are the Kanawha, Green, 
Wabash, Kentucky, Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee Rivers to be entered from the 
Ohio, and the Arkansas and Red Rivers 
which join the Mississippi to the south. 
At New Orleans the new intra-coastal 
canal extends westward to Beaumont, 
Texas, and leads eastward to Mobile and 
the Alabama and Tombigbee River chan- 
nels and to the Florida coastal waters. 
And motor-boat cruising parties from the 


Atlantic Seaboard can now enter the 
Mississippi by way of the New York 
barge canal, the Great Lakes and the 
Illinois Waterway. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
NO NUMBER REQUIRED 

Motor Boat Epitor: 

I have just bought a 15-foot outboard run- 
about for use in fishing and hunting. Does it 


a number and be recorded? I am 
others that it does 


have to have 
told by some that it does, by 
not. 

Please either tell me definitely or direct me to 
such authority that I can be certain I am com- 
plying with the regulations. 

HERMAN FREEDHOLM. 


Ans.—A _ 15-foot outboard motor boat posi- 
tively does not have to be recorded and carry 
a number. The authority for it is the act re- 


recording of undocu- 
June 7, 1918, and 
Commerce Circular 
Bureau of Navigation 


quiring numbering and 
mented vessels, approved 
quoted in Department of 
No. 278 (third edition), 
and Steamboat Inspection, under date of Novem- 
ber 21, 1932. The act, as quoted, says in part: 
“Every undocumented vessel operated in whole 
or in part by machinery, owned in the United 
States and found on the navigable waters there- 
of, except public vessels, oa vessels not ex- 
ceeding sixteen feet in length measured from 
end to end over the deck excluding sheer, tem 
porarily equipped with detachable motors, shall 
be numbered.’ 
This specifically excepts 
exceeding 16 feet in length. 
Motor Boat Epitor. 


TRY A FOLDING CANOE 


Motor Boat Eptror: 

I would very much like to own a boat of some 
kind which I could take along on the running 
board of my light sedan. Or would it be possible 
to carry one upside down, strapped on top? I 
do not wish to go to the trouble to build a trailer 
or to haul one around with me. It should hold 
two men for fishing purposes, need not have any 
speed, but must have stability. What do you 
suggest ? 


outboard boats “‘not 


J. Henry WILLIAMS. 


Ans.—I believe a folding canvas canoe would 
be the very thing for your purpose. It folds up 
into a neat parcel which can be packed easily on 
the running board of a car and, with reasonable 
care, such a boat will last for many years without 
mishap. 

You can, of course, get a light canoe or row- 
boat of rigid design and strap it on top of your 
sedan, gunwales down and padded properly. Some 
concerns build boats especially adapted to this 
kind of transportation. If you are serious about 
wanting a boat for inland fishing, you can get 
what you want easily enough. 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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In an undeviating course he breasted the 
slope. In the meantime I discovered that 
Blue Mist was holding another point behind 
us, but Blue Mist was forgotten. It was Holly 
Creek Pete’s big moment, and we were breath- 
less with the bigness of it. 

Upon reaching that six-rail fence at a 

point about twenty feet out to our right, Pete 
with characteristic ease leaped to the top rail, 
balanced himself for a split second as if to 
select his landing, and then stiffened on a 
rigid point. I looked to see if he were honor- 
ing Blue Mist. But no! Atop that fence with 
a dead bird in his mouth, he was making a 
rew point! 
This is just a taste of a story you will 
keep thinking about long after you read 
it—it rings true—it is full of action and 
great field work. It’s by H. M. Suther- 
land and it is called 


Holly Creek Pete 


in the February issue of 





All in all this is a smashing fine issue 
packed with articles and practical in- 
formation you will value at many times 
the cost of your copy. In addition to 
“Holly Creek Pete” there are a dozen 
other articles, every one of which is a 
headliner of its class. Among these 
there are 


Lost Water of the Modocs 
By H. L. Betten 
Fishing for the sierra rainbow under 


ideal conditions—an article that is 
sure to give you ideas for your next 
trip. 

The Eyes Have It 
By R. M. Nicnots 
What “gun pointing” can do for your 


shooting ability is up to you but right 
here you can get the gist of the whole 
thing in this article of personal ex- 
periences. 


Go Home and Hunt Ducks 


By Cuarres FE. Cox, Jr. 


Some mighty fine sport can often be 
found almost within sight of the 
cities. Here's a fine action story of 
such a paradox of conditions. 


The Mankiller of Fragrant 


Mountain 


By Henry F. Krenz 
The sort of tiger story you or I 
might write. Great action but mighty 


human reaction, too 


The Biography of a Sportsman 
By Austin D. Hatcut 


The second installment of this sports- 
man’s masterpiece is sure to come 
pretty close to making you stand up 
and cheer 


Don’t miss this February issue. Tell 
your newsdealer NOW to save a copy 
for you. 
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EARTHQUAKES AND ROD QUAKES 
(Continued from page 66) 


reel it charged toward me! Almost to dry 
sand I backed in a vain effort to main- 
tain a taut line. Again the fish reversed, 
with a burst of power that ended in a 
number of side rushes. 

Finally I pumped my unwilling captive 
into shallow water, with a half prayer that 
the small snelled hooks would hold. Then, 
aided by the breakers, I gaffed a beauti- 
fully spotted leopard shark well over four 
feet in length. This species is every ounce 
a game fighter and probably the most 
handsome member of the shark family. 

I should mention also that the flesh 
of young sharks is rather good eating, 
although the white population of the west 
coast at least will not accept it. But some 
day this prejudice will be overcome and 
the fine white meat of shark, much of 
which today goes to waste, will be an im- 
portant item in the markets. 

Later that night the anticipated fog 
rolled in to dampen everything, includ- 
ing our spirits. All intentions of trying 
the night fishing were forgotten. After 
sitting around a driftwood camp fire for a 
short while, we were glad to dig into dry 
sleeping bags. Early in the morning I was 
awakened by hearing Kent's half conscious 
voice mumble, “Quit shaking me!” I 
hadn’t touched him, but I knew the 
explanation—another earthquake. 

Morning broke gray and shaky. Even 
before the bacon and eggs had done their 
duty by our stomachs, two tremors jarred 
the locality. But they brought forth no 
comment from either of us. Calloused to 
the rickety old world? Well, perhaps— 
except for the helpless feeling that accom- 
panied each demonstration of nature’s 
terrific forces. 

On this morning we made quite a hike 
southward and at last located what we 
had been searching for—an area where 
the strong high tides had gouged out a 
hollow. Here it was a simple matter to 
fish in deep water, and the outgoing tide- 
rip prevented the breakers from washing 
our lines ashore—an ideal location. 


/_ IST immediately we began to have 
strikes on mussels. They differed de- 
cidedly from the pick-ups of guitarfish and 
sharks. A quick hit that made the rod 
vibrate, and the fish was either traveling 
‘with the hook or the bait was gone. It 
was necessary to handle a rod with quick 
sensitiveness. Not until my fourth strike 
did I hook one of the fish. What spirit 
it displayed! I knew it could hardly be 
more than a pounder, but it was equal to 
five times its weight in guitarfish. After 
a lively battle I beheld a barred perch 
drumming on the sand. 

In size, appearance and action these 
fish may well be likened to the crappie 
of fresh water. They are such attractive 
little scrappers that it is to be regretted 
that one cannot take them on a fly rod. 
That would be sport! The drag of a sink- 
er of two or more ounces, a necessary 
evil in surfing, quickly kills the gameness 
of the surf perch. 

All morning we stayed with the perch 
and by noon had a fair catch. Once I felt 
the action of a fish that bit slowly. At 
first I had the idea that it might be a 
shovelnose; but when the setting of the 
hook brought torpedo-like side runs, I 
began to wonder. The fish was wise enough 
to gain every advantage of the strong 
undertow and to stay beneath tumbling 
breakers that might have stranded it. But 
after a few minutes’ excitement I managed 
to lift it into a wave that rolled it high 
on the beach. 

The catch brought us real satisfaction. 
It was a silver and black corbina, perhaps 
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the finest eating fish of the Pacific surf. 
More than that, the corbina meant that 
warm currents and warm weather were 
not far distant. It spoke of exhilarating 
evenings on the beach when the species 
would be running with yellowfin and spot- 
fin. There was much to look forward to— 
that is, if the old world managed to hold 
together. 

Almost at the stroke of noon the perch 
stopped biting, so suddenly that it seemed 
almost phenomenal. Had some savage 
marauder come into their midst? More 
than likely. I baited one hook with anchovy 
as an experiment. Then I cast and waited. 
The breakers rolled relentlessly over my 
leader, and with an unusually large wave 
came a pick-up that furnished me with a 
little individual quake. None too quickly 
I loosened my reel drag, and my line was 
away for a touchdown. 

“Big shark!” I yelled to Kent, but 
he knew it as well as I. 

Deftly I applied tension to the reel 
drag. How the rod convulsed! Yet for 
a few seconds it appeared that I might 
halt the terrific run. Out beyond the break- 
ers I had a fleeting glimpse of a huge 
dorsal cutting seaward through the swells. 
A flash of a spotted body, and my rod 
snapped erect, throwing a loop of dead 
line about my shoulders. 


e HAT leopard was at least six feet 
long !” declared Kent. “Me for heavy 
tackle.” 

After lunch we returned with stronger 
tackle. I stuck to my 9-thread line, but 
now I attached a 4-foot leader of piano 
wire. From our aromatic bag of bait I 
drew a 10-inch mackerel. Cutting it in 
two, I used the forward uncleaned half, 
hooked through the mouth from the lower 
jaw upward. This bloody tidbit is sure 
fire if there are sharks in the neighbor- 
hood. Then I presented the bait in a long 
cast, backed up to dry sand, and prepared 
to wait, as big fish are not always prompt 
about striking. My partner was seated on 
a shelf of sand with his line in the water. 

After some drowsy minutes beneath the 
afternoon sun, I had a quick, jolting pick- 
up. But as I waited breathlessly for the 
bait to be carried just a little farther it 
was suddenly dropped. Again the mackerel 
was taken and dropped. My arms were 
shaking with eagerness. 

Now the bait was grabbed viciously, 
and the feeder started to move away with 
it. I allowed the line to run a few feet, 
then braced myself and gave the traveler 
the works. The hook connected solidly, 
and my prey raced seaward with a power 
that brought beads of perspiration down 
my face. Glory of the salt! Almost a hun- 
dred yards the smashing run lasted, and 
then the reel drag began to hold. 

A giant fish broke the surface between 
swells. It was a shark. I pumped cautious- 
ly, somehow taking line. The first wild run 
was over, and the contest became a matter 
of careful handling of rod and reel. 

At last the battler was wheeling back 
and forth in the foaming tide. A few more 
futile charges towards the depths, and I 
was master. As Kent gaffed the fish we 
looked down upon a so-called oiler shark 
almost 6 feet long and weighing between 
80 and 90 pounds. I believe this species is 
really a smooth hound shark. It is sleek, 
clean-cut and certainly built for speed. 

Mine was the only oiler of the day. 
The next tackle-buster tied itself to Kent’s 
long Calcutta rod, which is certainly a 
killer. This shark, of the leopard species, 
came the nearest to leaping clear of the 
water of any we caught. It was fighting 
at the surface much of the time and once 
skittered off the top of a big swell so 
that only its tail dragged the surface. 

I firmly believe that the leopard shark 


is a more lusty fighter than the smooth 
hound species. Kent’s specimen refused to 
be gaffed even when half stranded on 
the sand, lashing its body with a strength 
that almost knocked my legs from under 
me. Finally the spotted beast was dragged 
ashore. Its weight would have been a 
little less than 70 pounds. 

Altogether that afternoon we had eleven 
smashing pick-ups, but beached only five 
giant fish. Kent and I each caught two 
sharks, but he finished the day’s fishing 
by tying into the biggest sea creature of 
the day. I heard him howl with delight a 
hundred yards away. The gyrations of 
that Calcutta were almost unbelievable. 
Kent lay back at a sharp angle in an effort 
to stand up against the force that was 
surely taking his line to sea. Another 
shout, and I saw my partner seated on 
the wet sand, almost in the undertow. 


HAD no sooner pulled in my outfit and 

set it against some driftwood than Kent 
started running toward me. What could 
be the matter? I quickly learned that he 
was simply following his hooked animal, 
which had chosen to travel parallel to the 
shore. By this demonstration we were 
able to identify the unseen contestant as 
a probable stingray, or stingaree, that 
widely distributed poison-tailed offender. 

Kent’s strategy in this situation was to 
race ahead of the ocean traveler and give 
it tension from the front. Upon feeling 
the forward pull the stingray reversed, 
while the booted angler labored through 
the sand over the path he had come. In 
fact, he raced the fish up and down the 
beach twice, until I began to wonder who 
would be the winner of the Marathon. 
But finally the stingray began to yield 
under the killing tension of the Calcutta. 
I stood ready with the gaff. 

A receding wave left a monstrous bat 
stingray drumming its wing-like appen- 
dages on the beach. I set the gaff in its 
bulging head, and the kill was made. The 
creature weighed very close to 125 pounds. 
It had a long, rapier-like stinger which 
Kent chopped off as a trophy, after the 
custom of stingray fishermen. 

That evening the sun showed red and 
swollen through the blanketing mist. Tired 
from wrestling with big fish, we stretched 
at luxurious ease on the sand as our eve- 
ning meal cooked over a cheery fire. But 
before the sun touched the horizon an 
ominous dark mass obscured it from our 
sight. Fog! And what fog it promised to 
be! We bolted our food and packed our 
meager equipment. As we headed for the 
parked car a weak tremor of the sand 
bade us farewell. 

We found the suburban thoroughfares 
open to traffic and encountered very little 
delay in approaching Kent’s lodgings. The 
countless bonfires that we passed sug- 
gested something of the primitive. We 
distributed our fish among several groups 
that were none too well provided. This 
included some shark meat, which we later 
learned was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Despite warnings, Kent and I marched 
up to his quarters on the second floor of 
a stucco building. The place was deserted. 
Shortly we were enjoying the luxury of 
overstuffed furniture. What comfort, after 
a long day of hard fishing! Just as we 
were in the depths of relaxation the win- 
dows commenced to rattle gently. This, 
we knew, heralded the approach of a 
quake. Then in a few seconds lamps and 
pictures swayed to the groans of a tor- 
tured structure. The floor rolled and 
rocked. I gripped the arms of my chair. 
Again that empty, helpless feeling! I 
glanced at Kent. He was frowning. 

“Go ahead and shake !” he growled. “I’m 
going to bed.” 

And he did! 
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Fiecp & Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
ing dogs and hounds. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 
formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





NOTES ON THE SPANIEL FIELD TRIALS SEASON 


By Freeman Lloyd 


field trials for springer and cocker 
spaniels, held during the months of 
October and November, were greater suc- 
cesses than ever. There were larger en- 
tries and bigger attendances in the forms 
of “galleries”, the latter, very likely, for 
the all-sufficient reason that the workings, 
be they good or bad, at spaniel trials, may 
be witnessed by the onlookers that follow 
afoot, just 60 yards or so behind the han- 
dlers and judges. In the case of Fishers 
Island, in Long Island Sound, the topog- 
raphy is such that the crowd can congre- 
gate on a hillside and see all that is going 
on without negotiating the bramble and 
brushwood growths that cover the broad 
acres of that excellent game-holding and 
well-preserved, strictly sporting estate. 
The tenth annual field trial meeting of 
the English Springer Spaniel F. T. Asso- 
ciation, under the presidency of David 
Wagstaff, and vice-presidency of Dr. 
Samuel Milbank, had its four-day meeting 
commencing October 24th. The first day 
was wet and blustering, the second, third 
and fourth fine but windy. And it can blow 
on the island, 8 miles off the New England 
mainland, with its ferry connection with 
New London, Conn. Its cover, consisting 


I: IS now a matter of history that the 


FAMOUS SPRINGERS 


of stunted bay bush, low-lying woodlands, 
dense thickets, brambles and other ob- 
stacles, was as difficult as heretofore. In- 
deed, all foreign judges that have crossed 
the Atlantic to officiate at Fishers Is- 
land, have commented on the difficulties 
that a spaniel has to face whilst hunting 
the American covers such as may be seen 
on the island which, incidentally, has been 
in the possession of only three American 
families—the Winthrops, Foxes, and Fer- 
gusons, since the reign of Charles II of 
England and Colonial days. 

At the large gathering in the Club 
House ballroom on the night before the 
opening event, the visiting judge from 
abroad, Dr. Wilson of Redhurst, Irvine, 
Scotland, was called upon to give his views 
concerning working land spaniels of all 
varieties. His opinions stressed the ex- 
treme value of the spaniel’s liking for 
cover—the dog's penetration, so to say, 
of the most difficult places where game 
might lie, without the spaniel’s being able 
to wind its presence from the outside. In 
other words, the spaniel may not be 
able to recognize by his nose that which 
possibly lies close to the ground protected 
by a screen of much undergrowth and, 
perhaps, nature’s own safeguard, the se- 


ON FISHERS ISLAND 


Dual-Champion Tedwyn’s Trex and his son Trex of Chancefield, the latter winner of the Open All-Age Stake. 
Owned, trained and handled by Francis J. Squires, Norwood, Mass. (right). Owners of Tedwyn’s Trex: Mr. 
and Mrs. Walton Ferguson, Jr., Fishers Island, N. Y. 


















Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


_ Mailed Free—Address 


Q-W Laboratories 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 








Dept. 4 





A’HUNTING WE WILL GO! 
is the cry these days! And an Avandale trained Spring- 
er should accompany you. It would find all your cripples. 
( have a New Deal for you sportsmen, as my catalog de- 
seribes fully, young trained Springers at only $150.00 
up! Obedient, close hunters, tender retrievers from 
land or water. Heavily shot over. Ideal for pheasant, 
partridge, quail, grouse, duck, rabbit, etc. Also fifty 
superb Springer and English Setter puppies. $50.00 up. 
All A. K. C. No duty 
AVANDALE KENNELS 

342 Main St. _. Chevrier, Prop. - Winnipeg, Man. 





Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 


Broken dogs and puppies for sale 
Dogs taken to board and train. 
Clean healthy kennels. 
CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM 


Myersville Road, Green Village, New Jersey 
Mail address: Madison, N. J. 






















CARRY 4 to 6 DOGS SAFELY m a 
TOM THUMB FORMATRUCK 
Patent 1857396 
For all coupes with- 
outrumble seat, price 
$16.50 delivered. 
Ask for circular 
Special price on al! 
cars of 1930-1931 
and earlier while they last 

$12.50 delivered. 
S. L. Taylor Mfg. Co. 
Sterling. Ky. 








STAR GAME FARM 
SAND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


Four miles south of Flemington, N. J. Tele- 
phone, Flemington 903R3. Spaniels, Setters, 
Pointers trained and boarded. Trained Pointers 
and Setters for sale. Also pheasants for sale. 


Wicuram J. C. Humpurey and Lionet Bonn 











White Cedar Tow Bedding 
Anti Flea—Vermin—Odor 


Eliminates objectionable kennel odors, fleas will not 
stay where it is used, absorbs moisture. Produced from 
fresh northern Wisconsin White Cedar for dog bedding 
and insulating purposes. Pure, fragrant, clean, whole- 
some. Direct from the saw to you. More on the order 
of excelsior, not a sawdust. $1.50 per bale f. 0. b 
Soperton. Approximately 100 Ibs. Shipped by freight 
Special prices in iarger lots. Sanitary Kennel Bedding 


Ce., Cedar Dept., Seperton, 














cretion of the wild creature’s body scent, 
a provision said to be within the powers 
of the animals and birds at rest or during 


breeding times. So the Scotsman cried 
aloud for the hustling, bustling, not-afraid- 
to-face-any-cover kind of spaniel. 
This, assuredly, the visitor was to 
in the 


see 


running off of the open all-age 


hood of Norwood, Mass. He has proved 
himself to be one of the most successful of 
America’s amateur field trial spaniel break- 
ers. He has produced a more or less grand 
example of the field trial springer at the 
leading meetings in America ever since 
the inauguration of these competitions, 
first advised and supported by Fietp & 





A LOVING CUP 


Presented by The English Spaniel Field Trial Association to Freeman Lloyd (right), 
popularization of springer spaniels in 


S1ReEAM, in recognition of his services toward the 


‘erguson, 


stake, with its 20 entries out of which only 
three dogs failed to get into the money or 
gain certificates of merit. Here is the story 
old in a few words: 

There were four money 
nd ten takers of certificates. The latter, in 
themselves, were more than enough to 
warrant those springers as being not only 
worthy of praise as well-broken and 
handled dogs, but actually thoroughly 
worthwhile as field trial performers. 

[he money winners in the open all- ~age 


prize winners 


stake were Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Squire's 
lrex of Chancefield, first; H. L. Fergu- 
son's Fleet of Falcon Hill, second; E. C. 
Vail’s Speed of Falcon Hill, third, and 


’. Ferguson's Young Tony of 
Certificates of merit 
awarded to H. Ferguson's Ted- 
Tailagan, Peggy Pitt's Morewood 
Rush, Sherburne Prescott’s Tedwyn’s 
Prick, Dr. & Mrs. Samuel Milbank’s 
Archie of Fintry, Clarion Kennels’ Rufton 
Roger of Clarion and Horsford Young 
Hetman; Col. J. D. Tilford’s Tilford’s 
Gale, Buell Hollister’s Madame Queen, 
E. C. Vail’s Elcova’s Flame and F. B. 

Davis Tee s Falcon Hill Sooty. 
ethnic and rabbits, the latter un- 
usually plentiful, provided the game. 
lhroughout the meeting, the shooting was 
good, the guns being Adam Eccles, Wal- 
ton Ferguson, Jr., Capt. Paul A. Curtis, 
Lawrence B. Smith and Eltinge F. War- 
The birds were strong and difficult— 

on the windy days. 


NOMING to the performances of the 
+ leading dogs in the open all-age stake 
at the Fishers Island Meeting, it may here 
he written that Trex of Chancefield, the 
out-and-out winner, was whelped July 2 
1932. He is by Ch. Tedwyn’s Trex ex 
Chancefield Flight by Anthony of Chance- 
field out of Aughrim Flashing. Bred by 
Mr. & Mrs. W. Ferguson, Chancefield 
lrex is a Fishers Island-bred dog, but was 
Mr. Squires, in the neighbor- 


& Mrs. W 
vancefield, fourth. 


Mr. 
Cl 
were 

wyn’'s 


especially so 


J 





trained by 








Kennel Editor, Frew & 
America. Henry 
(left). 


STREAM and its friends throughout the 
country. 

It is fair to record that in the running 
off of the puppy stake, on the first day, 
Trex of Chancefield did not get into the 
money, the chief prizes being won by 
Dr. & Mrs. Milbank’s Earlswood Dick— 
a home-bred one; H. Ferguson's Fleet of 
Falcon Hill, Col. Tilford’s Cyclone, and 
Mr. O. McDonnell’s Flush’s Major of 
McDonnell. As before written, it was in 
the open all-age that Trex of Chancefield 
showed his great form—that of an active, 
extremely alert and pushful spaniel: a 
spaniel which you would recognize at a 
glance as a worker—one possessed of that 
unmistakable evidence of the ever-watch- 
ful, listening, stern-wagging springer as 
you observe him while at leisure, on the 
leash, at the heel of his master while 
afield. 

“Tl that’s a worker, Mr. 
bystander as 
white and liver- 


guarantee 
Squires,” remarked a 
casually glanced at the 
marked dog—“on the leg” 
without being settery: 
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he 


young springer, 
a nice example of 


the dark-eyed spaniel of superb field-trial 
breeding. As for Trex’s work in the open 
all-age event, it can be written that he 
found his bird, was steady to wing and 
shot, marked well its fall and retrieved 
without a fault. To a second pheasant he 
was again steady to wing and shot. For- 
tunately, he had his good chances and 
made the most of his opportunities. In 
one or two cases, he “wiped the eyes”’ of his 
opponents : he accomplished what they had 
failed to do. Oh Dr. Wilson and Mr. Wag- 
staff, the judges, being interviewed, they 
reported: “Trex of Chancefield is a fast, 
keen worker. He always kept within the 
killing range of the gun; he is an ex- 
cellent water dog. In this stake he won 
the first place because of his faultless 
work.” 

Harry Ferguson’s Fleet of Falcon Hill, 
second in the open all-age stake, another 
American bred, pushed the winner hard. 
He was an ideal game-finder and _ in- 
variably under perfect control. He hadn't 
quite the pace of Trex but, throughout 
the day, Fleet evidently gave no anxiety 
to his handler. A cate broken spaniel, 
he is obedient, facile and ready to take 
advantage of every opportunity offered. 
He richly deserved his place in such ex- 
cellent company. 


PEED of Falcon Hill owned and han- 

dled by Mr. Vail of Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., ran into third place in this, the major 
event of the country’s springer spaniel 
competitions. Speed is a keen hunter, and 
marked well the falls of his or the other 
dog’s birds. Moreover, his retrieving was 
excellent. Inclined to hunt rather far away 
from the gun, the fault might have been 
obviated by the dominance of a more ex- 
perienced handler—his owner making his 
first essay into the springer field. Again, 
Speed of Falcon Hill was unfortunate in 
not getting the opportunities other dogs 
obtained. But it was quite evident that the 
three-year-old son of Tedwyn’s Torch and 
Chancefield Flight has plenty of time to 
make up for his too-wide ranging at 
this meeting. 

Fourth in the open all-age stake was 
Young Tony of Chancefield, owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Ferguson, still another 
Island-bred dog by Ch. Tedwyn’s Torch 
out of Chancefield Flight—that grand 
springer bitch which will go down to 
fame as America’s greatest dam of field 
trial winners during the first decade of 
spaniel tests in the United States. And, 
as springer spaniels of repute do not vary 
in their excellencies from one to another 
cycle of years, it might be that Chance- 
field Flight, the six-year old dam, will re- 
main celebrated as the mother of field 
trial winners yet unwhelped ! 

To return to be ve Tony of Chance- 
field, handled by Earl Eldridge, he faced 
the cover well—is a atte game-finder and 





INTERESTED ONLOOKERS 


Part of the gallery at the Fishers Island Spaniel Field Trials. 
All follow the sport afoot. 


their home-trained dogs. 





More amateurs than professionals handle 
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retrieved well. However, it would sure- 
ly appear to many that the spaniel’s S pow- 
ers of retrieving from sea, lake or river 
waters, are most essential in the United 
States and in Canada, where the springer 
spaniel is and must be looked upon as an 
all-round land and water retrieving dog. 
With such qualifications, the springer 
spaniel must remain what he is not only 
supposed but meant to be, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land where duck- 
hunting is mostly at the call of sportsmen. 


HE cocker spaniels have not only in- 

creased in numbers but in general 
smartness and hunting enthusiasm. But in 
the novice cocker stake at Fishers Island, 
only two prizes were awarded, the first be- 
ing given to E. C. Vail’s Elcora’s Brucie by 
Red Brucie out of My Own Faith. Second 
prize was taken by Henry E. Warwick’s 
Susan of Warwell, a daughter of Middle- 
sex Lucky of Athlea and Edlam’s Pinch 


Hitter. In the open all-age stake, Mr. 
H. E. Mellenthin’s Ch. My Own High 
Time was first; Mrs. A. R. Moffit’s Row- 
cliffe Guider, second ; E. C. Vail’s High 


Time Elcora, third, and Latch-Up Ken- 





who may be looked upon as the leader of 


the earliest promoters of trials for cockers. 

It should have been mentioned that 
Susan of Warwell made an unusually 
brilliant handling of a difficult live bird 
that fell in woods over a hill. This pheas- 
ant she eventually found and retrieved, 
without an error, it was said. This win- 
ning performance took place in the novice 
stake, where Mrs. Moffit’s Rowcliffe 
Candidate was second and Miss Jean Ellis’ 
Dragon Jim, third. A certificate of merit 
was given to Diamond Rock Remem- 
brance owned by the Latch-Up Kennels, 
of Greenwich, Conn. The novice cocker 
handled by amateurs’ stake was won by 
Judy of Jumping Brook, owned by Mrs. 
Frank Turner of Asbury Park, N. J., and 
handled by Mr. Turner. Robinhurst Bugle, 
the property of and handled by Theodore 
Hevener of Nassau, N. Y., was second, 
and Craiden Camelot owned and handled 
by Ralph C. Craig of Albany, N. Y., third. 

Excellent reports came to hand regard- 
ing the handling by Lionel Bond of the 
cocker Rambler of Diamond Rock, first 
prize winner in the puppy stake, at Ver- 
bank. Rambler was unafraid of any cover, 


TAKING A GOOD ONE 


The 
The gun is Eltinge F. Warner, 


The pheasants on Fishers Island are strong birds. 


There 
and 


nels’ Fieldhead Ruddigore, fourth. 
were twelve entries in the all-age 
eleven entries in the novice stake. 
Not being present at the Cocker Spaniel 
Field Trial Clubs ninth annual meeting 
at Verbank, N. Y., on November third and 
fourth, outside information has to be de- 
pended upon regarding the running of the 
cockers and springers. In the open all-age 
stake for springers, Mr. Vail’s Speed of 
Falcon Hill handled by his owner was 


first. The dog’s outstanding work was on 
a running bird, it was reported. Dr. & 
Mrs. Milbank’s Archie of Fintry with 


four nice finds and a troublesome runner 
(pheasant) was second: Trex of Chance- 
field, was third. 

Morewood Rough, the old campaigner, 
was fourth for Mr. and Mrs. W. Fergu- 
son. Thirteen cockers ran in the open all- 
age stake, the winner being High Time 
Sensation, owned by Ferrier T. Martin 
and handled by Luther Medlin. Sensation 
was bred by Mrs. Moffit, and sired by My 
Own High Time and out of Rowcliffe 
Sensation. Mr. Warwick’s Susan of War- 
well, a fast bitch with plenty of drive, was 


second, and Ch. My Own High Time, 
owned by Mr. Mellenthin, third. Row- 
cliffe Guider was fourth for Mrs. Moffit 


winds from the sea favor their irregularities of flight. 
Publisher of Fiewn & Stream. 


remained well in hand, agd accomplished 
all that was required of him. This was 
Bond's first victory with a cocker in this 
country. It is said that the young man 
from Sand Brook, N. J., is as adept in 
the old-fashioned sport of falconry as he 
certainly is in training gun dogs. 

The judges for the cocker events at 
Verbank were Mrs. Walton Ferguson and 


Udo M. Fleischmann. Mrs. Moffit and 
Mr. Fleischmann adjudicated in the 
springer stake. The guns were Donald 


Carr, Lawrence B. 
staff and Eltinge F. 


Smith, David Wag- 
Warner. 


T the two meetings several of the 

owners, including ladies, worked their 
own dogs. Professional handlers includ- 
ing William Sinclair, steward of the heat, 
who won the twenty-dollar prize for the 
best handler, Earl Eldridge, Harry Cam- 
eron, Luther Medlin and William Hand 
of Easthampton, N. Y., gave of their 
best. It was more than evident that field 
trials for spaniels of the land varieties, 
have now been firmly established. As has 
been shown, novice springers and cockers 
won chief prizes, while spaniels broken 
and worked by amateur handlers pre- 
vailed in some of the leading events. 
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English Setters 
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A Pe Blood lines of 

JER naernmotg ‘ the Field and 

) Show Champions 

. he Abt (- f Pennine Patron, 

Ci v5 +t) Prince Rodney. 
Roy’ of Edendale, Britanni 


Ms 
" MacAllisters, Mohawk II, 
Eugenes Ghost. 45 early Spring youngsters with Field 
and Show qualities, blue and orange beltons, the 
matings of 18 brood-matrons and stud dogs; finest 
specimens of the breed to choose from. Perfect develop- 
ment, condition and delivery guaranteed. $30 to $50. 
international Show Shemaren and Field Trial Winner 
PENNINE PATRON (service fee $40) 
E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland. 
(5 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone anol 245 W 








Springer Spaniels 


the 
been paid for a 


I have purchased at what is said to be 
highest price ever to have 
springer in this country 


“on . e 
Ch. Masterpiece of Avandale 
A classic in ideal springer architecture 
Mr. E. Chevrier, the springer wizard of the Avan 
dale Kennels, to be the most perfect springer he 
has ever bred or seen. 
‘*‘Masterpiece’’ is a 
Brand,"’ Scotland's greatest sire. 
Other great champions at stud. Youngsters for 
sale from Champions both sides. Matrons in whelp 
All A.K.C. Reg. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


McDannell Gun Dog Kennels 
Bes oO. McDennell, Prop. Moline, Ill. 


Claimed by 


triple cross of “‘Ch. Little 








Trained Springer Spaniels 


Brood bitches and pups, any age or color. Strong, 
healthy farm raised stock from the world’s leadin 
Field Trial and Show Champions. They make fast 
eager hunters and retrievers, and win wherever shown 
All A.K.C. registered and sold subject to your ap 
proval. Our high quality stock and reasonable prices 
will please you. State your requirements fully and piec- 
tures will be furnished. Winning dogs at stud, ‘‘King- 
fisher of Avandale’’ and ‘Gouverneur of Avandale’’ 


KESTERSON’S KENNELS, Skamokawa, Washington 








FOR SALE 

from the blood of ten champions including the great 
Field and Show dogs Boghurst Rover, High Tide Bar 
ney, Flint of Avendale, Springbok of Ware, Imperial 
Tolerance of Ware. 
All puppies from trained hunting 
ents. Buy the best for less. 
gible for registration 
HANKS SPRINGER KENNELS 

Washington 


and retrieving par 
Puppies $12.50 up. Eli 


Ellensburg 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Dual Ch. Flint of Avendale and Ch. Springbok of 
Ware Bloodlines. My breeding stock is all raised in 
a big open area where they run and play, thereby 
build muscle and heart. consequently produce rugged, 
beautiful puppies. I will make you the lowest possible 
price on high-class stock, and adjustments on long 
shipments. I furnish papers and ship on approval. Write 


Frank J. Cox, 207 W. Spruce St., Dodge City, Kans. 








VIMYDALE KENNELS 


( Formerly Outpost ) 


Charles Packman, Owner Ridgefield, Conn. 


America’s Finest Boarding Kennel 
All breeds of dogs boarded, trained and shown 
Sporting dogs a specialty 
Puppies and grown dogs for sale and at stud 
Come and see for yourselves 








Desirable Springers 


Christmas Presents De-Luxe 
Nothing compares with a beautiful silky affectionate 
Springer puppy as a Christmas gift. A permanent 
and valuable gift. I have puppies from two to eight 
months of age. Outstanding individuals. Dual Cham 
pion Flint of Avendale and Champion Springbok of 
Ware blood lines. All registered. I furnish registration 
papers, guarantee safe delivery and ship subject to 

your inspection and approval 
Lakeland Kennels, H. J. Robertson, Olivia, Minnesota 








Springer Spaniels 


Charmaine r Avepiale, liver 
ter of Ch le Messenger oy, and a sister te several 
Champions aa winners, 5 yrs. old, bred now to a beau 
tiful Beechgrove Dog. For quick sale will sell her for 
$50.00. Also a few of her pups 5 mos. old, same breed 
ing as Bonito, shown in the Dec. number of Field & 
Stream, six Champions in pedigree. Will sell the males 
at $25.00 and females at $15.00 if taken at ence 


THE SPRINGS KENNELS, Wessington Springs, S.D. 


white and ticked daugh- 
















































C.E. Brooks, Inventor springs or pads. 
pfastone. Durable, cheap. 


peents. 
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STOP Your Rupture 


Worries! 


Why worry and suffer with that 
rupture any longer? Learn about 
my perfected invention. It has 
brought ease, comfort and happi- 
ness to thousands by assisting in 
relieving and curing many cases 
of reducible hernia. It has Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which bind 


together as you would a 
broken limb. No obnoxious 
No salves or 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
ever sold in stores nor by | 
Write today for full information sent free 
sealed envelope 

587-H State St., Marshall, Michigan | 





ware of imitations. 


ae pain. wale 
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by thousands 
scalp itech 
FREE booklet, 


NATIONAL REMEDY CO., 56 W. 45th St, 





Stops Falling Hair 


Mr 


D. Mallory, 
“*My hair came out in patches and | was bald in spots. 
! used 2 bottles of Japanese Oil. It not only stopped m: 
hair from falling, but grew new hair on the bald areas. 
APANESE OIL, the antiseptic counter-irritant, is used 
for baldness, falling hair, loose dandruff and 
Price 60c. Economy size, $1. All druggists. 
“Truth About the Hair’’—write 


Dept. F. S. New York 


Greer, Va., writes: 





























A Real Crow Call 


Yours for only 50c extra 





IGHT near your home every week in the year you 


can have wonderful sport, if you have one of 
these crow calls. Made especially for Fretp & 
STreaM by Tom Turpin, nationally known as a 


maker of duck, turkey and crow calls. It isn’t the 
ordinary’ crow call. It sounds like a crow! You can 
fool the wisest and wariest old crow that ever lived 
Hide in the bushes or under a tree, call for a few 
minutes and watch ‘em come! Here's your chance to 
» your scatter gun the year around on real live 
hbirds—and rid your neighborhood of one of the 
worst enemies your game birds and song birds have. 


CROW CALL AND A § 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


Send us $3.00, and we'll enter or extend your sub- 
cription for one year and send you one of these 
calls. Send $5.00 and get a two years’ subscription 
and two calls 


Send This Coupon Now 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
oo § enter ) 
V extend § 
send me one of the Turpin-Field 
free, right away. 


For the enclosed $3 my subscription 


for one year and 
& Stream crow calls, 



































The Triple 
Champion 
Springer Spaniel 
of the World 
It was ROVER’'S 
grandson which was 
best springer and best 
gun dog this year at 
the great Madison 
Square Garden show, New York. Get some of the blood 

of this greatest of all springers while you can 
Puppies—Bred Bitches—Stud Dogs 

The best hunting strain in the world. Get one for your 

Fall hunting. Prices reasonable 


BOGHURST KENNELS, Reg. 


131 No. Occidental Blvd Los Angeles, 


The Tripe Interna- 
onal champion. 


oghurst Rover. 
fi 


Calif. 






















Scottish Terriers ¢ Welsh Terriers 
Young Stock and Grown Dogs 
Alert Stylish Com panionable 


HILL TOP FARM KENNELS 


Tel. Greenwich 1905, GREENWICH, CONN. 
Post Box 392 F. S. orth Street 
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I was very much pleased and deeply 
affected by the presentation of a silver 


loving cup on October 23, 1933, the eve 
of the tenth field-trial meeting of the 


English Springer Spaniel Field Trial As- 
sociation at Fishers Island, New York. It 
was presented to me on behalf of the As- 
sociation, by the President, David Wag- 
staff, because of the work I had done in 
the past in introducing and popularizing 
{the springer spaniel in America. 


A GREAT HUNTING WORK 


OME sare ago Joseph B. Thomas, 

M. F. owner as well as master of 
| packs of Pte dl in the North and 
| South, wrote a most praiseworthy but 
expensive book, Hounds and Hunting 
Through the Age Ss. 
| must ever remain as such. 
|ment not only to the practical hunting 
knowledge of one of America’s best known 
sportsmen, but everlasting evidence of 
the author’s enthusiasm for sporting re- 


JUDGES AT FISHERS ISLAND 


Dr. Wilson of Redhurst, Irvine, Scotland, and David 


Wagstaff, Tuxedo Park, N. 


search among the tomes of the public and 
private libraries of America and Europe. 

Today Mr. Thomas’ book appears in a 
less expensive form and published by 
Windward House, Inc., New York. To 
those who have the pleasure of knowing the 
home life of this author, the “Dedication to 
My Boy” will be read with interest; for 
the child’s nursery cot and nursery were 
surrounded by sporting subjects in pic- 
ture and nursery rhymes. Even the fox- 
hunting lullaby of Mary, the old Irish 
nurse, was chronicled on the walls of the 
chamber: harmless sporting texts 
the place of the muore serious homilies 
often to be observed in less sportingly in- 
clined domiciles. 


RS. THOMAS, also a rider to 
hounds here and in Europe, is like- 
wise an artist whose hunting murals are 
well known. So it is that Mr. Thomas’ son 


| and heir was born in a thoroughly sporting 


| atmosphere 


| written 


a child of the man who was 
the first to really make the Russian wolf- 
hound popular in America. 

The book is voluminously illustrated 
with rare hunting pictures. There are dia- 





grams and illustrations depicting the chase | 
}in both the old world and the new. Joseph 


B. Thomas is not only Master of Hounds, 
but a master of those undying subjects 
that surround the glories, traditions and 
pleasures of the chase. The foreword is 
by Mason Houghland. 


took 





That standard work | 
It was a monu- 





| information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOG 





Send your order now, 


GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 










SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 
Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of A tarpon 

(re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 


story of actual training as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Firip 
& StreaM. His other book on training, ‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,’’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dogs 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this hook will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 


{ year subscription for Field & Sycem and a copy of 
this book (value $4.50), for only $3.2 


2 year eetpertotion and a copy of a (value $6.00), 
for only $4. 
Book alone: $2.00. 


to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Club Officers! 


The finest entertainment that you can pos- 
sibly offer members and guests at any 
banquet, smoker, or other meeting, are the 


Field 
Strecna 


Motion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing 


You have 37 reels to choose from showing the 
taking of every kind of American game and game 
fish by some of the most expert hunters and 
anglers who have ever lived. 14 Fishing Pictures 

—trout of all kinds, bass, salmon, channel bass, 
muskies, all kinds of deep sea game fish. 9 Duck 
Shooting Pictures—i4 Hunting Pictures—quail, 
prairie chicken, geese, turkey, bear, deer, moose, 
mountain lion, goats, ete. 


No Cost To Your Club 


The cost is trifling and the terms are such that 

not a cent need come out of your treasury. These 

pictures help you keep your club together, making 

every member more enthusiastic about it. They 

are the finest pictures of their kind ever made. 

Send today for new circular describing all pictures, 
erms, ete. 


Learn Skeet at Home! 


Get the Field & Stream home-movie-size (16 
mm.) film that shows you how to stand, aim and 
swing at every station and for every shot. It will 
teach you the perfect form that will automatically 
put you in the expert class. Yours for a week in 
return for one four-year tee at $10. or 
four subscriptions at $2.50 


FIELD & STREAM 


578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 


COON HOUNDS AND COONS 


By Horace Lytle 


NE of my earliest hunting ambitions 

was to be able to go night hunting. 
My first opportunity to gratify the con- 
stant longing came when, as a mere boy, 
I was taken for a coon hunt by an old 
Southern darky whom we always called 
“Nigger Scott.”” Mystery seems to per- 
meate the woods particularly at night, 
which adds to the natural fascination of 
the sport. The same old longing for night 
hunting still lingers. 

I recall distinctly my first trip to Ala- 
bama for quail. I was put up at a com- 
fortable cabin some little distance out from 
a tiny town called Three Notch. Some- 
time during the night I was awakened 
by the singing and shouting of a group of 
Alabama darkies from the neighborhood, 
who were following either a coon or a 
possum. I forgot all about my much- 
anticipated quail shoot for the next day as 
I listened to the “music” which came to 
me so distinctly through the night air. 

It is interesting to note, and may even 
be information to many of our readers, 
that coon hunting is enjoyed only by the 
people of North America, and it has been 
a source of both pleasure and profit ever 
since the first settlers landed at Plymouth 
Rock. When a coon is bagged, you have 
a valuable pelt and food that is relished 
by many. Ohio has become a hotbed for 
coon hunters and good coon dogs. The 
State Conservation Department has re- 
cently instituted a coon farm to help per- 
petuate the sport. Almost all of Ohio's 
88 counties have coon-hunting clubs. 
Notices of coon-hound field trials are to 


be noted in the sport pages of all wide- 
awake newspapers. It is stated that the 
Ohio coon farm is the only one of its kind 
in the United States. The most prominent 
field meeting for coon dogs is sponsored 
by the Leafy Oak Club each Labor Day, 
when around $2,500 is paid out in pre- 
miums. Among the most prominent Ohio 
coon-hound enthusiasts are Messrs. Rob- 
inson and Warner of Dunkirk, Ohio. The 
former, in speaking of the tremendous and 
constantly increasing interest in coon 
hounds and coon hunting, says: “It has all 
come about by a few of us promoting | and 
sticking to the field trial competitions.’ 


HAT statement was particularly in- 

teresting to me. Readers of Fietp & 
StrREAM know how I have constantly 
preached the importance of competitions 
under judgment, for any of the breeds, as 
an incentive to increasing interest in the 
sport—which increased interest is necessary 
if we are to have increased propagation, 
and the Ohio State coon farm proves what 
can be done. I know what has been accom- 
plished in the same state by the bird-dog 
field trials. There are thousands of good 
pointers and setters in Ohio today. Ten 
years ago (with the quail called a “song 
bird” ) there were not many pointers or 
setters in the Buckeye State. Even the 
introduced ring-neck pheasant was hunted 
without dogs. Today pointers or setters 
are used by nine out of ten Ohio hunters 


for pheasants. And it is a mighty good 
thing—for more reasons than we have 
space to comment upon here. Besides 


Leon Robinson (left), of Dunkirk, Ohio, with two coon-hunting friends, Also three 
raccoons captured in one night. In the centre of picture, Bones, the famous champion 











BUILD HEALTH & VIGOR 
in Your Dog with 
JELAB COMPLETE RATION 


Used by discriminating breeders of valuable 

animals, Jelab Complete Ration is a balanced 

combination of proteins, vitamins, and min- 

erals with specially prepared cereals. 
Your Meat Problem Solved 

A complete meal that replaces meat—simply 

moisten with water or milk and feed. 

No Cereal Waste Products Used 
Ask your dealer for our free Monthly Service 
Bulletin and sample or send $.25 in stamps or 
money for two-pound sample, mailed to any 
place in the United States. 

JEFFREYS LABORATORIES 


Dept. Calcium, New York 





REAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
POINTER PUPPIES 


by Pure Cash et Susie Dupont. Experienced 
shooting dogs ; males, $12.50; females, $10. each. 
Also two pointers and one setter. Finished 
shooting dogs, $50. each. 

PECAN GROVE FARM KENNELS 
R.D. 2, Danville Pennsylvania 





FIELD TRAINING CONTROL 


Works automatically attached to dog’s collar, most 
effective ever. See Adv., October number, $5.00. Have 
your Setters, Pointers or Spaniels trained by this in- 
comparable method. Am open for a few to train. Some 
crack quail dogs for sale. Four memberships in a quail- 
shooting club. Real quail shooting very accessible at 
low cost. 


G. Arthur Evans Training Kennels, Thomasville, N. C. 








Golden Labradors for Sale 


Greatest duck and pheasant dogs. Ten-week-old pup- 
pies $25. Six-month-old youngsters nicely started $35 
All guaranteed to make natural retrievers. One dark-red 
brood bitch, just four years old, worked north and 
south, thoroughly trained, does it all, a child can han- 


dle her, $200. 
GEO. C. WALTERS 


4702 No. 14 St. Omaha, Nebr. 





DOG BUYERS ATTENTION 


You can now buy one of my fine, registered pointers, 
Champion Comanche Zigfield, and Pohic breeding, on 
my time payment plan $5.00 down, $5.00 a month, no 
handling charges or interest. Three to six months old 
Fifteen to twenty-five dollars each. On approval, no 
deposit, you be the judge. Satisfaction after sale 
or money refunded. Ten cents will bring photos and 
references. Each double-inoculated against Distemper, 
no extra charge. 





J. D. Fureht Private Kennels, Gooding, Idaho 











DR. R. J. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. 


IRISH SETTERS 


Puppies and Young Stock 
Sired b 
Ch. Kenmore Red Jacket 
Smada Irish Rex 
Rex, out of Donegal’s Morty 
Oge II, sire of the greatest 
Irish Field Trial winner in 
America. State age, sex, etc 
Irish for training. We know Red Dogs. 


Gilead, Ohio 


Fine Pike 


Send that 











SHONGUM KENNELS 
PINE BUSH, N. Y. 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 
Of Best Foreign & American Strains 
Field and/or Bench —geogg 


{ _ Drexel’s T R 
At Stud} shongum Mike Red Jacket } Fee $35 


Pedigree and Photo at Request 








English Setter Puppies 


Sire: Natl. Grouse Ch. Ebbie’s Pat Nugym, 

dam: Dot Debonair, winner, and as stylish and 

snappy a bitch as ever stepped the stubble. Lit- 

ter 4 mos. old, healthy and peppy. Enrolled in 

F.D.S.B. Photos, pedigree and price on request. 
WILLIS P. AUSTIN 


Konomoc Rd. Uncasville, Conn. 











SHOOTING DOGS 


Setters and Pointers, well broken 
and shot over from one to three 
seasons. It takes real bird work to 
make the dog. Puppies for sale. 


C. W. TEAGUE Durham, N. C. 
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$5. WORTH FOR $3.! 





By special arrangement with the publishers of Outdoor Life 


we are able to offer you the two best outdoor magazines— 


BOTH FOR 1 YEAR 


FOR $ 3.00 Cin the. U.S.A. SAVING 


ONLY YOU $3. 
If you are already a subscriber for either or both, your subscription 


will be extended for twelve months from its present expiration date. 


For the price of a few hours at the movies, you will there- 
fore get hundreds of hours of still greater enjoyment 


OVER 2,500 PAGES 


of invaluable information and enjoyable reading about hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing, the right equipment for them, and the best places to go. 

We know you will agree with us that FieLp & Stream is the finest of all the 
outdoor publications. We promise you that the next twelve issues will be even 
hetter than the last twelve. We have in hand already some of the most valuable 
and interesting articles that any magazine could ever hope to publish. 

Ovurtpoor Lire is also excellent: you will find in every issue a great deal of 
valuable information and numerous articles about hunting, fishing and camping 
that you will enjoy immensely. 

12 issues of Fietp & STREAM and Ourtpoor Lire for only $3. is a real bargain, 
and one you should grab. This combination offer gives you the two best outdoor 
magazines published in America for only 50c more than the price of one alone. 

NOTE: This offer makes a great gift. You can send both to the same friend, 
or one to a friend and keep the other for only $3. 


If you buy both these magazines from newsdealers each month they will cost you $6. a 
year. If you buy one from newsdealers and subscribe for the other they will cost you 
$5.50. If you subscribe for both separately they will cost you $5. Therefore 


SEND THIS COUPON AND SAVE AT LEAST $2. 


This combination subscription must not be placed through an agent, but must be sent directly 
to u Vo « will be paid for sending us any of these subscriptions. | 


' he on , . = enter - ‘ O Lire f oe d enter 
I iclosed $3 : ion for OuTpooR LiFe for one year, an 

or the enclosed $3 ona * subscription fo TDOOR ey Poscenesa 
y subscription for Fretp @ STREAM for one year. 

P&S Jan. 1934 $5.00 in Canada, Mexico, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa 
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which, that is another story—we are writ- 
ing of coon dogs now. 

Mr. Robinson, already mentioned, is the 
owner of old Bones, coon hound cham- 
pion of champions. With this dog Messrs. 
Robinson and Warner actually staged a 
coon-chase exhibition in the ballroom of 
a Columbus, Ohio, hotel at a meeting of 
the League of Ohio Sportsmen. In fact, 
Bones participated in a conservation radio 
| broadcast which featured a coon chase. 
| Bones has traveled and competed far and 
wide and was hunted one season on wild 
coon in California. In coon-hound competi- 
tions he has run in Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and California. 

To Mr. Robinson we are indebted for 
the information that his pure-bred coon 
hounds are registered as “English coon 
| hounds.” Yet he says there isn’t a wild 
coon in England. Thus the great game of 
night hunting is distinctly an American 
sport. Long may it live! In this one sport 
at least, Ohio is pointing the way to per- 
petuation. It is my personal hope that what 
| my native state is doing for the sport of 
coon hunting may stimulate her in due 
time to take a broader and fairer view of 
| some of her other outdoor sport obliga- 
| tions. May the great sport of coon hunting 
endure to the end of time in America, and 
may coon hounds breed better and better 
|as time goes on. 








RETRIEVING 


W E are indebted to Mr. C. H. Peck, 
Essex, Connecticut, for the follow- 
| ing comment on retrieving and its im- 
portance, which statements we are pleased 
to publish because of our emphatic agree- 
| ment with what he says. Mr. Peck’s own 
| statements follow: 
| “The shooting brotherhood should be 
| alive to the importance of retrieving, not 
only because it is one of the most pleasing 
phases of bird dog performance, but also 
| because, with the necessity of conserving 
| our game supply these days, it is abso- 
| lutely essential thoroughly to seek out all 
| downed birds. 

“My own idea on this is to be sure to 
keep the young dog seeking until he has 
found the downed bird—even though I can 
see the bird myself, I never help the dog, 
for, in the natural course of events, he 
would rather be covering the cover for 
new birds than spending his time looking 
for a dead one. And once the dog knows 
that when you tell him “dead bird”, his 
job is to find it and the quicker he locates 
| the downed bird the sooner he will be 
| free to go out and enjoy his hunting— 
| the dog will pick up the idea and be a 

smart retriever and will find the dead and 
wounded birds very rapidly. 

“T almost never lose a hit bird and even 
get some salvage in the form of birds shot 
by other hunters. Many times, while hunt- 
ing with another fellow, I am called on 
to find a downed bird and it is seldom that 
my dog fails me. Any dog could do as 
well if only his handler would take time, 
during the early work on birds, and stay 
with it until the dog has located his dead 
bird. Given a dog with ordinary brains 
and nose, he can be developed into a pass- 
able hunter ; but the handler had best train 
himself and keep himself under control 
while he eases up some on the theory of 
dog training. 

“My dogs are all tender-mouthed and 
will bring in a wing-broke bird without 
killing it—they will also pick up an egg 
and return. The only training not to pinch 
and crush birds that they get is from the 
fact that nothing is ever grabbed from 
them in the early stages of training. When 


| THE IMPORTANCE OF 
| 
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you are holding a pencil in your hand and 
someone grabs for it, you instinctively 
pinch it and the dog does the same thing 
under the same circumstances.” 


FIRM LOYALTY TO DOG 


E hear many stories of canine 
loyalty to a master—more, I think, 
than we do of a master’s loyalty to his 
dog. This is unfortunate if true. Anyhow, 
it is refreshing to have a newspaper 
account of a case where one owner even 
went to jail on account of his dog. 
Charles Betts of Randolph County, 
North Carolina, owned a dog which he 


had raised from puppyhood. It seems that | 


aman named Marsh borrowed the dog and 
failed to return it. The rightful owner 
instituted court proceedings. When claim 
and delivery papers were returned, Betts 
failed to file a complaint and Marsh 
secured possession. The issue of 
seems not to have reached the jury. 

Marsh then sold the dog to a third 
party. The original owner, Betts, learned 
of the animal’s whereabouts and “stole” 
his own dog back. The third party, who 
had bought the dog, had Mr. Betts arrest- 
ed. After numerous postponements the 
case was tried and Betts, the rightful own- 
er, was sentenced to serve six months. 
He had served one month and nineteen 
days when his pardon was granted by 
Commissioner Gill. The parole statement 
sets forth that Betts should not have taken 
the law into his own hands. 

But there isn’t a real dog man living 
who won’t give Charlie Betts the glad 
hand and congratulate him for doing ex- 
actly what’ he did. If I had been in Mr. 
Betts’ shoes, I should probably have been 
sent to jail for what I would have done 
to Marsh. That would probably have re- 
sulted in more call for jurisprudence than 
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By Ch. 


By Ch. 
Ex Ch. 


Champion Drink- 
stone Peg by Toi 
of Whitmore and 
Pride of Somersby 


Howe, Dr. 


| WINGAN. KENNELS 


LABRADOR RETRIEVERS AT STUD 


imp. Drinkstone Pons 
Banchory Danilo 
Ex Ch. Drinkstone Peg 
imp. Drinkstone Mars 
Banchory Danilo 
Drinkstone Peg 


IMP. CH. BANCHORY TRUMP (After January 1934) 


These dogs are from the famous kennels of The Rt. 
G. H. Monro— H 


All are big winners of certificates on the bench and at field trials 
have been heavily shot over. They combine the best blood lines in England. 
Stud fee to approved bitches on application to kennel manager. 


imp. Aiea Bulfinch 

Ch. Tar of Hamyax 
Ex Delyn of Liphook 
Imp. Banchory Night Light 
By Blackworth Midnight 
Ex Dinah of Wongalee 
imp. Banchory Dap 

By Blackworth Midnight 

Ex Banchory Student 


Hon. 
A. Saunders. 


Lorna, Countess 


Home, Mr. 


and 


East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 

















German Shorthaired Pointers 





fraud | 





merely to have “stolen” the dog back from 
anyone to whom Marsh may have sold 
him. 


ABSOLUTELY STANCH 


I HOPE every reader of this Depart- 
ment has read the lead story in the 
November issue of Fre_p & STREAM, en- 
titled “The Nameless Pup.” The story is | 
worth reading merely for its literary value 
—but I am speaking particularly of that 
feature of it in connection with a dog’s ab- 
solute stanchness on game. If any of you | 
haven’t already read it, go back to your 
November issue now and do so. Even to 
read it again may be worth while. 

Many of us have seen dogs which never 
seem to reach complete and dependable 
stanchness on game. They always have a 
tendency to try to creep in closer. They 
never quite stay put. The fault for this 
will lie with the canine in only the rarest 
instances. Usually it is simply because the 
dog hasn’t been properly broken in the 
beginning. The time to make for absolute | 
stanchness is at the very start when a| 
young dog is first taught to hold game at 
all. That is the time when he should also 
be taught to do it properly—not being con- 
tent merely with halfway measures. 

It’s easy to do at the right time—but it 
may be hard in the case of an older dog 
which is constantly allowed to creep in. 
In instances of this sort, the shooter is 
always having to hurry. I have actually 
hunted with fellows who have been care- 
less in training their dogs and who, when 
they see the dog point, must get there as 
quickly as possible. There shouldn’t be any 
need for so much rush in hunting. With 
truly stanch dogs it isn’t necessary. It's 
just a case of finishing the job while | 
you’re at it in the very beginning. A 
check cord should be used in the case 
of each pupil which seems to require it. | 





The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 
DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 











Gossetts Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle 
Voiced Black & Tan American Hounds 


Tar famed for great endurance. cold trailing 
ability acute hunting sense. deep bugle 
voices, impressive hound character. Peers « 
all ——%* Unrivaled for big game. 
coon, fox. perb studs, trained hounds, 
bred bitches. "puppies Also rabbit minded 
Beagles. Highly descriptive illustrated cat- 
alog and sales list 10c. 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
W. Eart Gossert—Owner 
Bucx Gorpon— Trainer 

ville, 1 


Saint Clairs Ohio 














HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 


We are offering for quick sale the following dogs. 
Liver and white female pointer, 3-yr.-old, $30. White 
and lemon male pointer, 3-yr-old, $35. White and liver 
male pointer, 3-yr.-old, $35. White and chestnut male 
setter, 4-yr.-old, $35. White and ae English female 
setter, 7-mo.-old Pedigreed, $35. Nicely started. Every- 
one of these dogs has been worked on birds this sea- 
son. Terms, $10. with order, balance C.O.D. 3 days 
trial. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 








Immediate or Christmas delivery 
Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15. 


Grown bulldogs cheap; ship anywhere and live 
delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed mange remedy 
$1. heals any skin trouble on any animal, 
(Largest shippers in Dixie.) 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 











SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


Beautiful Young Stock 
ready for delivery 


LOGANBRAE 
KENNELS 


Rutland Vermont 















Living, Lovable, Li: -time Pals 


Healthy, pure-bred Springer and Cocker 
Spaniels, Wire-haired and Miniature Fox- 
terriers, Scotties, Bostons, 
Pomeranians; pedigreed; 
priced. 


Pekingese and 
attractively 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 
3854 Federal Denver, Colo. 














‘Every Dog Owner Needs a 
Reta Comm 





It does not cut the dead hair. leaving a stiff gqubtle in coat, but removes | 


it entirely, leaving coat soft and lustrous. Made of steel, strong and rigid. 
Guaranteed to stand the work. One side coarse for stripping; the other 
fine for vermin and finishing. Adjustable for thick or thin coated dogs and 
cata. Price postpaid $1.50. A treatis on food and feeding with each order, 


F. B. WARNER Norwich, Conn. 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 
58th Annual Dog Show 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
19th & 50th Streets & 8th Avenue, New York ‘ity 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, February 12 
(Lincoln's Birthday), 13 and 14, 1934 
A win at the Garden means more than a win 
elsewhere. Largest attendance, greatest pul 
licity and more money to win 


Entries close Monday, January 15 
OBERT SEDGWICK., Secretary 
450 Fourth —_ N. Y. C. Tel. Bogardus 4-4889 


Superintendents 
George F. Foley Dog Show Organization, 


VERMI-LAX WORM CAPSULES 


Safe Pilling demands that you administer 
a laxative along with the Anthelmintic. 
This distinctive laxative feature is .an im- 
portant reason for the remarkable safety 
and efficiency of 


VERMI-LAX WORM CAPSULES 


For Hookworms and Roundworms at popu- 
lar prices. At your dealer’s or write to 


JEFFREYS LABORATORIES 
New York 


"WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer 
Home guards, loyal compan 
ions; useful and intelligent 
Low prices. Illustrated Cir- 
culars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 
Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14’x5’ 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex 
tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 
Clips. Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G 
BUFFALO WIRE woRKS So. Inc. 
erly S 


( Por heeler's Sons; Eat. 
574 Terrace Buffalo, 


ThoroBread 
Dog Foods 


The ThoroBread Co., 


Inc. 





Calcium 






















fed d 
33. 
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Canada 














Cincinnati, O. 
Opn 


RABBITHOUNDS 


I offer For Sale, A Nice Lot of 
Broken and Partly Trained 
Hounds, Nice Looking. Healthy 
and Strong. Good inders 
and Trailers. Not afraid of 
hard gun fire. Before buying 
rom me, make inquiries in 
Your Neighborhood and ¥ 
will find the Good Ones come 


Harry D. Welsh 
ayport 
| Clarion a Pa. 











— 


N. R. 


A. N.R.A 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS 





»ATSEY" is strong for NRA and always has been 
Even long before our good President took office 
NATIONAL RECOVERY of dead and crippled ducks 
and upland birds, pheasants, etc. ask our 
Government for CONSERVATION, when a very low 
estimate is that hunters without dogs leave to linger 
and die, just a waste, millions of cripples every sea- 
son? Sign up NOW with “‘PATSEY A Trained Dog. 
or a fine puppy for next year. SAFE DELIVERY & 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 


























THE 
AMERICAN FIELD 
An Illustrated Weekly 


For red-blooded sportsmen—hunting 
yarns, adventurous fishing tales, nature 
lore, the thrills of bird dog trials—enjoy 
them all in this journal of high ideals 
and recognized editorial excellence. 

Authoritative articles by practical 
sportsmen. Sporting dog news while it is 
news. Many special features of excep- 
tional value to dog owners. Use the cou- 
pon for a trial subscription. 


American Fiecp Pvus’c Co. 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 





Til. 


Here’s dollar for a trial subscription— 
thirteen issues. 





my 


BID onssnssinsnsenncnecsosdsgnencesnssensensetessnesnnemiunnnsendoanees 


Address 


Town State 








NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Berry Kentucky 








The Backus Dog Crate 
THE IDEAL CRATE 
FOR SHIPPING DOGS 
If your jobber does not 
handle them, write the 
manufacturers. 

A. Backus, Jr., & Sons 


Dept. “‘F’’-Detroit, Mich. 











Reekhaven Golden Retrievers 


Fastest, keenest gun dogs of them all. Our famous 
strain developed from finest present-day English blood- 
lines. Guaranteed workers. Several in hands of trainer 
in Eastern Oregon pheasant and duck country now. 
Our Goldens perfect show type as proved by their 
phenomenal wins at Northwestern dog shows. Large 
selection four to six months old pups available, most 
attractively priced. Delivery anywhere and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Correspondence a pleasure. 

Rockhaven Kennels (Reg’d) Gilnockie Kennels (Reg’d) 

North Vanceuver, 8B. C. Adrian, Oregen 








$20.00 will buy a thoroughly trained cooner 
or combination hunter, shipped for trial. A 
214-year-old coon bred hound that was hunted 
* last season and up till now has made a good 
record for $10.00; also can furnish thoroughly 
trained rabbit hounds, shipped for trial at 
$10.00. Write for free literature showing pic 
tures and breeding. State dog in which most 
interested. Will ship any dog straight C.O.D. 
Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Ky. 














NEW! 


in Bird- Dog Training Collar 
‘*TRAI 


dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as ] conander them the most human training collar poe 
wibleto make. I get better results with less werk with them than any 
ether collar I ever w. Gaapr W. Sura 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. 
leader and check collar in one. BY MaiL Postraip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD 


NEW 
A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. oa Holly Springs, ean the noted shooting 


Oseawana-on-Hudson, New York 








Game-Farming 


The popular, standard manual of game and 
ornamental fowl breeding. By Horace Mitchell, 
Game-Breeding Editor, Field & Stream. Cloth 
bound, well illustrated, $2.50 per copy postpaid. 


All About Dogs 


Splendidly complete. Paper-bound. By Henri 
Vibert. $1.0@ a copy postpaid. Covers training, 
feeding, cure of major ailments, of all breeds. 
Both above books to one address—$3.25 
Ditto with one year’s subscription to Field & Stream. 
each item sent to any address directed, postpaid, $5.00. 


All orders to 
HALEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. F2, Portsmouth, New Hampshire 




















I have a letter before me from a reader 
who says his two-year-old pointer dog 
otherwise minds very well, “but will not 
hold a point for long without moving, even 
though I talk to him. He continues to 
creep along close to the ground. Had him 
out yesterday and he made a good point. I 


























mi 





managed to get to him but just had time 
enough to grab him by the tail or I be- 
lieve he would have flushed the birds.” 
This is my answer to said reader and 
to all others whose dogs need stanching. 
What you should do is put a long check 
cord on your dog and have a means of 
controlling him when he has scent of game, 
and thus get him steadied down to his 
work. You might try about forty feet of 
light clothes-line. Don’t hunt him with 
this on all the time—but fasten a snap to 
one end and when near good, birdy-look- 
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The setter, Sumenaes Boaz King, F.D.S. B.15 


ing cover, snap this to the dog’s collar 
and let him drag it while approaching 
game. He will probably stop up long 
enough for you to get sufficiently close to 
step on the end of the rope. That way 
you can keep him from flushing, work up 
to him slowly hand over hand, and have 


« ‘ 


7155. Owner: C. H. Peck, Essex, Conn. 


such definite control over the situation that 
you should be able to get him stopped up 
properly in a reasonably short time. What 
you need to do is get to the dog and place 
your hands on him. Then you can “work” 
with him to steady him. In many previous 
issues I have discussed what is involved, 
when you get your hands on a dog, in 
“working” with him to secure complete 
steadiness. The check cord is the one sure 
means you need to get your hands on him 
and accomplish your purpose. Moreover, 
your presence gives him a lot of confidence. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


WHEN SHOULD TRAINING START? 


Qves.—I have a pointer dog three years old. 
This dog’s sire and dam were good shooting dogs. 
The dog in question has never been trained be- 
cause I did not want to trust him to just anyone. 
Do you think that I have waited too long to put 
him out for proper training? 

BJs 


Ans.—Your dog at three years of age is not 
too old to train. I might indicate this by telling 
you of an extreme case. Years ago the setter 
dog, Prince Lyndon, had never scented a bird 
until he was eight years of age. Shelley broke 
him at that time, and this setter won first place 
in one of the largest all-age stakes run on 
prairie chickens in Canada. =p.) 


DOG FOR MIXED BAG 


Lucas. 


Qves.—I desire a dog for hunting rabbits, 
pheasants and quail. I do not particularly care 
for a hound and had a springer spaniel in mind. 
Would a spaniel be as good as a hound? Will it 
run rabbits or does it just “jump them’’? I keep 
the setter out in the country but will have to 
keep the spaniel or hound in town. That is why 
| prefer a spaniel. What is your opinion? 

James C. Noten, M. D. 


Ans.—Spaniels just flush game and this ap- 
plies to rabbits as well as to birds. They are 
not supposed to run a rabbit. You ask whether 
a spaniel would be as good as a hound for rab- 
hits, and there can be but one answer—uncon- 
ditionally no. On the other hand, if you wish 
a dog for a mixed bag, and particularly if that 
bag is made up of pheasants, quail and rabbits, 
the right sort of a springer spaniel would be 
pretty much ideal. For rabbits alone, however, 
a beagle or basset would be preferable, and 
who own these two breeds teach them also 


many 
to trail pheasants very acceptably. They are of 
no value whatever on quail. =p.) 


ATAVISM OR MISALLIANCE? 


Qves.—A friend of mine has a litter of ten 
pointer pups two weeks of age. One of these 
pups has unusually long hair for a pointer. The 
bitch, a good one, was bred to a fine liver-and- 
white dog. Why the long hair on the pup? The 
bitch was not reached by any other dog during 
heat. 

GEorGE MARTINOK. 


Ans.—Provided the long hair shown in the 
puppy is such as to indicate lack of true breed- 





ing, it could mean nothing more or nothing less 
than either one of two situations, Either a mis- 
alliance occurred in the instance of the present 
litter, and that is often possible in spite of the 
greatest precautions; or it would mean that some 
ancestor was not a pure-bred pointer. This could 
have occurred two or three, or even four, gen- 
erations back and not crop out until now. That 
is called atavism. pv.) 


CURING RABBIT CHASER 


Qves.—How can I break my Irish setter of 
chasing rabbits, a habit he got into before I 
bought him? Here is the layout that I have: 


I have one male Irish setter two years old, slow 
to point, likes to work like a slave, and is “‘rarin’ 
to go” at all times, nearly impossible to tire, and 
he loves me and I “durn” near love him. He 
is fairly well yard-broken, but will chase rabbits. 
If it were not for that one bad habit, I’d believe 
in him absolutely and I know he will make 
a good dog. Of course, I am an amateur of the 
first water. 


D. L. Witvinoite. 


Ans.—After your Irish setter is properly 
trained otherwise, and he persists in chasing rab 
bits, I should proceed as follows: When he starts 
to chase, try to call him back. If he won’t come, 
keep after him until you get him. Then talk to 
him in a manner that shows you don’t want him 
to chase and punish him sufficiently to add em- 
phasis. In mentioning punishment, however, I 
want to say that it is mighty seldom that dog 
punishment should ever be more severe than a 
definite indication of your displeasure. I admit 
that with certain individuals and in aggravated 
cases, severe punishment sometimes becomes nec 
essary—but it is far from the rule. [Ep.] 


AFRAID OF THUNDER 


Quves.—I have a very good pointer that is not 
the least gun shy, but is terrified when it thun 
ders. At such times the only thing that quiets 
his panic is human companionship. Can you ex 
plain this fear of thunder? I suppose there is no 
way of helping him overcome it! 


Sipney C. Owens. 


Ans.—It is not unusual for a dog which is not 
gun shy to be afraid of thunder. I know of no 
way to overcome it. I have a bitch which is no 
more gun shy than I am—but she is deathly 
afraid of both thunder and firecrackers. So long 
as the dog isn’t gun shy, that’s all that ie 

D. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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Rai Game Birds! Aftract Wild Duck: | Wi 
” Plant food and cover that will make | ild So 
for Pleasure or Profit your waters attract wild ducks. ° R bbi ee 
7 : Learn how the experts do it! WILD RICE—WILD CELERY aDD its > a 
3 Keep abreast of happenings i 31 foods ducks need—for all condi- ; 
: r wer IF 5 ES 11 | tions. Terrell’s seeds grow! 38 years’ 
fis this fleld and legislation affecting | success. Deseribe place, get our free COT }TONTAILS AND 
it. Read— suggestions on attracting more ducks. 
Folder FREE. 
m The GAME BREEDER | PO RELL’S 308, 0. Block JACKS (HARE) 
ve Leading game breeding magazine Oshkosh, Wis. 
hat § since 1912. Published monthly—price New low prices on Wild Rabbits 
up + ee ‘ |} Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send $1.00 for trial 9 month order. ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
mt Spe nent at ia el) )6BBROOK TROUT they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
ace : see . winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
’ y GAME BREEDER—205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. : P mes ai 
rk” THE : Brook Trout of exceptional quality. except in hot weather. 
ous § Place orders now for early spring de- Live arrival guaranteed. 
red, f Bronze Turke S livery. Eyed eggs in season. Thirty years Every customer satisfied. 
in § y of successful propagation. 
lete & Chicago World’s Fair Champion Bronze Turkeys EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 
e win 82% percent of all high awards past three years. Parapise Brook Trout Co., Cresco, Pa. 
ure Z A trio of these fine birds will give you pleasure and 
him § profit. Ideal Christmas gift. December, January and 
‘ 4 February best months to ship. ~ 4 
— E Also hatching eggs. Catalog. fd eoeeeoeeoeeoeeeee @ F OR SALE 
ee REIMAN TURKEY FARMS, INC. | GUARANTEED a fine flock of trained mated pairs of Cana- 
& Planada California 2 COMPLETE SATISFACTION e dian Goose Decoys and Breeders. 
&. 
@ Also Pure Bred Midget English Calls and 
E (4) our Oe HUNTING — = Live Decoys aed * Genuine Wild Gray Mallard Ducks. 
less | ]m rove y Full Flight Pheasants WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
mis- Natural aquatic food plants that & BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM @ R. F. D. No. 5, Box 403 
= 7 ne Comes Easton, Maryland John G. Alley en ee 
e " 
WILD aCe, WILD CEIERy @eeeeee?e?e?*® 
ld AND SAGO PONDWEED * LJ 
SEEDS, ote. Guarantee to 
ren- Write for fi i ad C * . 
That and free booklet Naee tow pelea Many Decoys allers—Trained Birds 
.] Seen Aaunte NURSERIES FANCY GAME BIRDS | (Shot over often 1930-31-32) 
Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wisc. Ph t d Duck b de -s 00, P $3.00 pair. English 
; Callers—$10.00, $8.00, $7.00, $5.00 pair. Black Mal- 
easants an ucKS | in een ne os.08. $7.00 pair. Belgian Callers— 
; ¢ ei J " eimai Salleca $15.00, 12.50, 10.00. pair. Old—young trained 
r ° EYED BROOK TROUT EGGS Saetnay suhern, gives and Kallege |] Canada geese, new low prices. Duck book 25¢, Goose 
~ i : Pheasants. Safe delivery guaranteed. For full booklet 25c. Wood-ducks, Red Heads, Canvas and other 
ye: Ee , : duck 935 —Englis | ducks 
pees from three and four year old trout. Ship- details address . . . John Henry Dick, — Poy 8 ao Onis a beer: gg 
atid ment during December and January. Allen Winden Farm, Islip, Long Istand, N. Y. BREMAN CO., Danville, Il. Be 
_ and Stocking and table trout for sale the year | 
. He around. 
bbits. 
sieve Brook Trout Co. of Penn Forest ‘4 
make Mauch Chunk Penna. il and Ph t '| BOB-WHITE—QUAIL—PHEASANTS 
f the u an easan $ | Exceptionally large birds due to our careful 
; = aa - x ‘ ‘ and selective breeding, and guaranteed in every 
be SCOTCH BROOM SEEDS Pure native Bob-Whites and Ringnecks in || particular. The kind you want for restocking 
yperly ‘ large or small quantities; also a full line or breeders. Write for prices now as they will 
Ideal food for Pheasants, Quail of rare pheasants, waterfowl, peafowl and be advanced later. 
starts ‘ zoo stock. Mention your wants. 
oo and other game birds. HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
alk to Directions: Plant in the spring of the year— Kendall Bros. Guilford, N. C. | Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 
t him April in the north, earlier in the south, the 
d em same as you would a row of beets in a garden, 
ot about 4% of an inch deep. Water for the first } 
%, week or ten days. When a foot high transplant = - | hl ‘BD ~ a hs 
2 in clumps of three, in open fields or woods, wher- SANDANONA PHEASANTRY TARN EDGE FOXES 
a ever you want to attract game birds. > y Oldest Estapiismep 1910 
admit q Scotch Broom grows to a height of ten or fifteen MILLBROOK, N, Y. }] ranch Have Wo 
rated bah , . Show C Seqotenetip 
avater feet and ten feet across and after the second year is Established 1907 in U. S. Best Fox 
S$ nec covered with a yellow flower the size of a sweet = ; . F National Show) 
=p.) pea which forms into a pod with six or eight offers field raised non-related Mad OmecThied ot ol 
j seeds in it. This pod is broken open by the ingneck heass i f excelle ; First Prizes. 
heat in the latter part of July in the north and ringnec Pp leasants or exce ae nt ered at AT 
the first part of July in the south. These seeds fall quality for breeding or shooting. Make several times the net profit by buying officially certified founda- 
is not My my ed and make ideal food for game birds Pri ii , tion stock that will produce consecutive ations of Prize Winners 
thun- all the seeds are not eaten, the plants seed them rices on application and a igh Priced Pelte with initial cost and maintenance the same as 
quiets selves prolifically, and in time will produce all the now ot Sesee nee Some, Sara Saeen tSe 
ou ex feed the birds could possibly need and eliminate | 
. 4 the purchase of grain or the planting of cow peas, 
» is ete., which have to be planted each year. T 
7 If a greenhouse or cold frames are available, PHEASAN S! ° e 
ENS. Broom Seed should be planted in the fall in green bed gnec S, den, 1 ver, 
is not q ap in _ or cold frames and transplanted in The finest Pure Mongolians, Melanistic Mutants, | 
: ie spring hastening the growth so that the bush Half Mongolians and Ringnecks, both for release and | | Amh M Ph 
of . 4 Will have its pods in a year instead of two years. breeding. —s prices on full-winged cocks, quan- erst, utant easants 
is tities of hens and cocks, pens of selected breeders, . . 
leathly | $1.00 an ounce——ebout 2,000 seeds. and for advance season egg orders. Bob White Quail—All Eggs In Season 
o long | Seedlings 12” high. 10 plants for $2.00. Also, other wild game; ornamental pheasants, and el 
atten | - VINCENT ALLEN, Secteh Broom Grover a complete vin WALLACE GRANGE reasonable cost. Japanese Silkie Bantams Stock & Eggs 
D. ameron St. . 
Le ot Geuthomoten, 0. 0. Box 10 Ephraim, Wisconsin | FRANK W. FULLER Salisbury, N. C. 
























Qt ES. Where is the 
» like the cinnamon bear, a 
lack bear? 


Ans. The so-called red bear has been 
reported from the Yukon Valley 
According to observers, 
same family as the big brown 
bears of the north. It is not a variety of 


past years. 
longs to the 


the black bear. 


“red bear” found? Ans. The wild turkey 


variety of 


during 
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= #f 1001 Outdoor Questions 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. —4 


outdoor lore. 


and the sage 
grouse are two of them. 


Ques. “A” says that all of the venomous 
snakes in this country or Canada have 
large, flat, spade-shaped heads; “B” says 
that there is a cobra found in the southern 
part of the country which has a head that 
does not answer to this description, Who 
is right? 


it be- 


Ques. re there any records that would Ans. The coral snake of the South is a 


show to what average 
logs of the West dig their bur- 
rows? 

Ans. Information indicates 
that they dig * fifteen feet or 
so, vertically, before beginning 
their horizontal workings. 


Ques. IWWas it m Frevcp & 
STREAM that I noted the use of 
some photographic fluid as a 
chigger preventative? 


Ans. Among other recipes, 
his may have been published 
during the past. From Kirk- 
wood, Mo., comes an answer: 
‘The stuff that I use for the 
above trouble (chiggers) is 
hyposulphite of soda. This is 
the ordinary ‘hypo’ _ that 
photographers use in — 
ing their negatives. I apply i 
over all of my body, using 
about a tablespoonful to each 
leg and possibly not quite so 
much on each arm. It helps 
much to pour a surplus into 
the hair, under the arms, and 
elsewhere. It washes off 
easily and I promise you that 
[ never find any of the darned 


little pests after a tramp 
through the weeds. . “ 
Ques. IVhat is a_ badger 


skunk and are they found in 
the North Woods? 


Ans. This species of skunk approaches 
the size of the common skunk but it may 


be distinguished from it by 


white stripe 


\rizona comprise its U. 


QUES 1) By 


f the moose and its mother 
m moose be domesticated 7 


rive them other materials? 


upon a diet of grass, hay or 
experience indicates that they 


QUES 
called a “hart 


it 


What age ts a deer 

Ans. Ordinarily 
deer is known as a stag 
called a hart 


Ques. What are the largest g linaceous hase 
States? back with large 


ld irds found in the 


depth the 


prairie 


member of the same family as that to 








stomach? 


became orange colored near 


Ans. Your description indicates that the 
specimen was a red coluber or corn snake 
(also called house snake, scarlet runner, 
scarlet racer, mouse snake or red chicken 
snake ) 

QUEs. 
ink be manufactured? Are the 
the berries used? 


From what type of sumac may 
buds or 


Ans. Berries of red or staghorn sumac, 
boiled together in water, make 
an excellent black ink. 





HILE hunting on Cape 

Cod, Massachusetts, E. W. 
Power killed a bufflehead that 
dropped in the water out of 
reach. Shortly, a sea gull ar- 
rived and, after several attempts, 
managed to pick up the dead 
duck. Flying to shore, the gull 
passed directly over Power’s 
blind. He shot and the gull 
dropped the 
duck, nearly 
making a di- 
rect hit on the 
blind. 

Here is a 
method of 
aerial retriev- 
ing which 
some of our 
duck-hunting 
friends might 
like to try out. 








Ques. What type of varnish 
is used to waterproof parlor 
matches? 

Ans. Dip them in shellac and 


lay them out to dry, but re- 
member that they need a rough 
surface for ignition. 

Ques. How much faster 


does the canvasback duck fly 
than the wild goose? 


Ans. The speed of the wild 
goose (average) is estimated 
at about 45 miles per hour, 
while estimates on the speed of 
canvasback ducks range from 
60 to 90 miles per hour, with 
a possible average of approxi- 
mately 65. 


Ques. In regard to your 
friend who put a finger ring 
on any point on a deer’s antlers 
and if it stays there calls it a 
point, this is certainly very 
wrong. A legitimate point ona 
deer’s antlers denotes a year’s 
growth and has nothing to do 
with pimples or nubbins or any 
small thing that might stick 
out from a deer’s antlers that 
would hold a_ finger ring. 











on the back and by its power- 
fully clawed fore-feet. Southern Texas and 
S. habitat. 

young Ans. Usually, 
called? (2) 
(3) Can they by the cotton-mouth moccasin and the 
fed grain and hay or ts tt necessary to 


what name is 


Ans. (1) The young moose is a calf 
ind the mother is called the 

Moose are one of the most easily domesti- 
cated species of deer. (3) P robably owing 


to digestive reasons, moose cannot live long 


cannot sur- 
vive this diet. They are tree browsers to 
a great extent in their natural 


(in England), an adult 


\n old stag ts 


United 


which the cobras belong. It is extremely 
venomous and its head has much the same 
diameter as its body. So, “B” is actually 


bre yad ° . ° p 
the winner of the discussion. 


Ques. How do the vipers of this coun- 
try rank as to the strength of their venom? 
the rattlesnake is ranked 
as the most venomous, followed in order 


copperhead. Of course, there are a num- 
ber of species of rattlers and some are 
much more venomous than others. 
? 
(2) , : ; 
Ques. /s it during mid-summer that the 
old male wild turkeys (or gobblers) drift 
away by themselves? 
Past Ans. The gobblers, as a rule, keep by 
themselves during the autumn and winter, 
when the young birds and the females are 


state. running together. It is claimed by some 


gobblers will kill a 
young if they 


o9%y observers that the 
iS brood of newly-hatched 
come upon them. 


Ques. Can your Department identify 
this snake? It was found in Virginia last 
summer; length five feet; small head; 
color pale reddish and marked on 
crimson blotches which 


Usually, deer hunters state that 
a point is anything on a deer’s antlers 
which will hold your hat. I have shot a 
number of deer all the way from Georgia 
to Maine for upward of forty- -five years 
and I never heard this finger-ring story 
before. My idea of the real definition of 
a point is not only that which you can 
hang your hat on but which has been 
produced by each succeeding year’s 
growth, I shot a deer several years ago 
in South Carolina which, had you put the 
finger ring test to him, would have been 
fifty years old, whereas he probably wasn't 
over Six. 

Ans. The finger-ring test for points, 
as mentioned in this Department some 
months ago, was used to some extent in 
the West during the past and not in the 
East. I might add, too, that the theory that 
each antler point indicates a year of age 
is not generally accepted and may be easily 
disproved. Thanks for your good informa- 
tive letter. 

Ques. At what particular period in the 
fall or early winter does the fur of the 
weasel begin to turn white? 

Ans. It is generally claimed that color 
begins to turn within approximz ately 
forty-eight hours after the first snowfall. 
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Because it values the enviable 
position it enjoys in the play 
life of those who cherish a 
taste for good living and have 
the means to indulge it... 
because it appreciates that 
a keen sense of values is in- 
variably the companion of 
good taste - - - the Roney 


Plaza has declined to permit 


the bright outlook for better 
times to influence its tariff 
schedule. Rates this year at 
the Roney remain the same, 
while many physical improve- 
, ments have been made to 
enhance the high standards 
of guest comfort, extraordi- 
nary service and brilliant social 


life which have made it famous! 


Open from November 15th to May 1st. For 

literature, information and _ reservations 

write or wire direct to the hotel or see 
your travel agent. 
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.22 REGULAR LEAD LUBRICATED 


-22 HI-SPEED SILVADRY OR LUB. 


«22 REGULAR SILVADRY 
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MODEL 33. 


DO YOU WANT? 


ES SIR, you can’t go wrong when you pick 

your .22 from these two winners. For ac- 
curacy,strength, safety,and easy handling they’re 
unbeatable. Both are man-sized rifles. Note 
the finger grooves to help you hold steady. Now 
look at the bolt, bolt handle and trigger. All 
chromium plated! Rust resisting? You bet!... 
Nor will they balk or jam. 

The barrels are beauties in looks ... and in 
action. Gracefully tapered ...24 inches long. 
Specially bored and rifled to shoot .22 short, 
long and long rifle regular or Hi-Speed cart- 
ridges where you aim them! And that goes for 
any position—prone, kneeling, offhand —for 
vermin, game or targets. 

Proud? Yes, and so will you be when you own 
one of these Remingtons. Just check over the 
specifications. But don’t think you'll write a 
big check. Both these hard-hitters are mighty 
inexpensive. Both make ideal gifts. 


MODEL 33: Single shot, take down. 24 inch tapered barrel. 
Stock of genuine American walnut. Automatic ejector. 
Step adjustable rear sight. White metal bead front sight. 
Safety features include rebounding lock, double locking 
lugs, bolt safety for unloading. Length overall 42 inches. 
Weight about 44% pounds. 


MODEL 34: Repeater, take down. 24 inch tapered barrel. 
Genuine American walnut stock. Tubular magazine holds 
22 short, 17 long or 15 long rifle cartridges. White metal 
bead front sight; step adjustable rear sight. Positive safety. 
Double locking lugs. . . Length overall 424 inches, 
Weight about 5'4 pounds. 


A WORD ABOUT AMMUNITION 


Remington originated non-corrosive ammunition for 
which its trademark is Kleanbore. Kleanbore Cartridges 
positively banish those enemies of accuracy—rust, cor- 
rosion and pitting. Your rifle barrel stays clean without 
any attention on your part. Kleanbore can make this 
promise and keep it! All sizes, all types: short, long, long © 
rifle; regular and hollow point; lubricated and Silvadry. — 
Drop us a line for the whole Kleanbore story (Folder ~ 
53) and any other arms or ammunition dope you'd like | 
to have. Remington Arms Co., Inc. Bridgeport, Conn. 


KLEANBORE. 


AMMUNITION ~<a 


Remington, 


aU PON 











